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Foreword 


This comprehensive book presents a unique and critical discussion of 
issues associated with older volunteers across eight different European 
countries. Its significance lies in its comparative analyses across diverse 
countries and contexts, and its attention to the contemporary challenges 
and changes faced by individuals, organisations and government policy 
in an era of population ageing. Fundamentally, this book asks the key 
and pertinent question, what can be done to enhance volunteering by 
older people in a diverse and changing world? 

Volunteering is a complex social phenomenon, which has certainly 
been around for a long time. However, it has been described as an 
activity that has long been under-estimated, under-researched and 
under-valued. Studies on employment and the paid work context fill 
volumes of journals and whole libraries of books, but it is only much 
more recently that volunteering has been seen as a subject worthy of 
study. 

The importance of volunteering and its relationship to other domains 
such as the state, the market and the family is increasingly being 
acknowledged.Volunteering has received some attention through the 
International Year ofVolunteers in 2001 and the ensuing International 
Year ofVolunteering +10 in 2011. Promotion by bodies such as the 
United Nations has encouraged many national governments to look 
at their approaches to volunteers and volunteering. 

Within this context, the issue of older volunteers is particularly 
significant. Due to global population ageing, issues associated with a 
growing proportion of healthy older people are hitting the headlines. 
Older people are increasingly acknowledged as a segment of the 
population with much to offer, and volunteering is seen as a viable 
and positive option for many to keep them active and involved. Yet 
despite this, there is still a lack of good, comparative literature that 
investigates this phenomenon in depth and within its social, political 
and economic context. 

This is the enormous value and contribution of this book. It focuses 
exclusively on older volunteers across different European countries 
with their diverse traditions and contexts, using active ageing, a key 
European Union (EU) policy approach, as an overarching theoretical 
frame. Furthermore, it does so using a conceptual framework that 
explores all levels of analysis: micro (individuals), meso (organisations), 
macro (policy and legal context) and structural (welfare regimes). It 
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therefore contributes to knowledge in all of these areas, and as such 
provides a thoroughly comprehensive view of volunteering by older 
people. 

Part II of the book focuses on each of the eight countries. It 
highlights the incredible diversity across EU countries, from those 
with low levels of volunteering, such as Poland and Italy, to those 
with high levels, such as Denmark and the Netherlands, with their 
strong volunteer traditions. Using experts in each country to present 
an analysis of volunteering, the nature of the non-profit sector, and 
the broader policy context, provide important insights into the topic. 
In each case, volunteering in later life is also discussed in relation to 
employment and caring activities, with gender differences explored. 
A common chapter framework enables a comparison across countries, 
and highlights the quite dramatic differences between them despite 
their geographical proximity. 

While the diverse scenarios provide fascinating insights into 
volunteering at the micro level, it is perhaps at the meso level where 
the contribution of this book is most profound. As the authors 
acknowledge, there is a growing body of knowledge about individual 
volunteers, their profiles and motives. However, far less is known 
about the attitudes of organisations. For example, this book has an 
excellent discussion of which strategies and approaches work, with 
organisational perspectives on age management, a useful concept from 
the paid work literature. 

This rich collection helps to answer questions such as: What is 
being done to include more older volunteers? Is their contribution 
recognised? What works? By being fundamentally research-driven 
and future-oriented, this volume should attract a broad audience 
of researchers, policy makers, non-profit managers, volunteer 
coordinators and volunteers. It offers insights into this topic well 
beyond Europe, and I believe it will make a great contribution to the 
emerging evidence base on older volunteers. 


Professor Jeni Warburton 
Chair, John Richards Initiative, 
La Trobe University, Australia 
May 2013 
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Part I 


REALISING VOLUNTEERING BY 
OLDER PEOPLE IN EUROPE 


An overarching approach 


ONE 


Introduction: enhancing 
volunteering in later life 
in Europe 


Per H. Jensen and Andrea Principi 


Introduction 


‘Active ageing’ is a relatively new concept formulated in the 1990s 
on the basis of work carried out by the World Health Organization 
(WHO) and subsequently adopted by the European Union (EU) 
(Walker and Maltby, 2012). Use of this concept has become pervasive, 
especially in the EU, as a response to the ageing of the population, and 
to some degree as a result of shifts in the economic and demographic 
prospects for the future. The idea and concept of active ageing bears 
some resemblance to the concept of ‘active society’, that is, a society 
in which participation in paid employment is the norm for most 
social groups (Walters, 1997; Jensen and Pfau-Effinger, 2005). The 
emergence of such ideas and concepts represents a shift from a more 
passive to a more active citizenship, where paid work is the main 
route to social inclusion, and where individuals are expected to be 
autonomous, self-reliant, self-responsible, flexible and able to create 
their biography individually, continuously adapting to changing 
external conditions with the consequent individualisation of social 
risks (Beck, 1986; Sennett, 1998; Esping-Andersen et al, 2002). 

The concepts of active ageing and active society, however, are not 
synonymous. Thus, from the perspective of an active society, the 
focus in relation to demographic change would be on increasing 
the employment rates of older workers through pension reforms 
that promote late exit from the labour market (cf Ebbinghaus, 2006, 
2011; Immergut et al, 2007; Hofacker, 2010; Palier, 2010). By contrast, 
active ageing is a broader concept, referring to a society where 
older adults are expected to be active beyond their participation 
in the labour market (Walker, 2002, 2006). In this sense, it is not 
solely about making older people work longer in paid employment, 
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but also about a society with active older adults. The meaning of 
active ageing, as a concept that somehow extends beyond the labour 
market, is clear from the comprehensive definition of active ageing 
suggested by WHO, according to which it can be defined as a process 
‘of optimising opportunities for health, participation and security in 
order to enhance quality of life as people age’ (WHO, 2002, p 12). 
This definition emphasises good health, participation and inclusion of 
older people in the social, economic, cultural, spiritual and civic areas 
of life. Similarly, the EU defines active ageing efforts as measures that 
help older people to ‘keep playing an active role in society and live as 
healthy, independent and fulfilling lives as possible (2011/413/EU).As 
such, active ageing is an umbrella concept encompassing various paid 
and unpaid activities, including volunteering and community work. 

International organisations and policy makers are not the only 
ones to consider voluntary work important; it also appeals broadly 
to European citizens, among whom about 60 per cent consider 
volunteering an important activity in their life (Eurobarometer, 
2005), and over 20 per cent of whom participate in voluntary and 
charitable activities (McCloughan et al, 2011). As to volunteering 
in older age, nearly 80 per cent of European citizens ‘strongly’ or 
‘somewhat’ recognise that older people make a major contribution 
to society as volunteers (Eurobarometer, 2009). It has actually been 
argued that older inactive adults hold considerable volunteer potential, 
as volunteering 'is one of the possible ways for people to remain active 
as they age’ (Walker, 2011, p 45), while at the same time the activation 
of older adults in the voluntary sector supposedly benefits both society 
and the individual (Leopoldina, 2010). On the one hand, voluntary 
work allows older adults to remain active, enjoying social recognition 
and integration which contributes to their physical, social and mental 
well-being throughout their lives, while on the other, the engagement 
of older adults in voluntary activities such as social care, recreational 
and local community work, would meet social needs and thus be 
beneficial to society (Walker, 2002, p 133). 

The need to encourage older people to take an active role in the 
voluntary sector has been extensively debated for decades in the US. 
In Europe, the issue has been less discussed and practised, however, and 
coherent strategies aimed at activating older adults in the voluntary 
sector hardly exist (Principi et al, 2012a). In recent years, however, 
the interest in active involvement of older people in volunteering 
has grown, and this is demonstrated by the establishment of the 2012 
European Year of Active Ageing and Intergenerational Solidarity that 
followed the 2011 EU Year ofVolunteering. Moreover, the European 
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Older People’s Platform (AGE) is striving to promote volunteering of 
older people to the largest possible extent (AGE, 2007). In summary, 
the activation of older adults in voluntary work, brought about by both 
a shift in the age structure of the population and a stronger awareness 
of the increasing potentialities of later life, is gaining prominence in 
European political and scientific discourses. 


Aim of this book 


As with most new ideas, active ageing in relation to formal voluntary 
activities presents both new promises and demands. On the one hand, 
it is expected that voluntary organisations will offer new participatory 
opportunities for older adults. That is, active ageing holds the promise 
that older adults can participate in voluntary organisations for as long 
as they are able to and wish to do so. On the other hand, it is expected 
(or demanded) from older retired adults that they actively engage 
themselves in civil society activities. Volunteering may thus be seen 
as the antidote to retirement being perceived as an exit from roles 
and relationships, as propagated by earlier theories of ‘disengagement’ 
(Cumming and Henry, 1961). Rather, it may tie in with the idea of 
active citizenship, in which activity is conceived as being the most 
important medium for bringing people into contact with one another, 
and as one of the main sources of human identity. In other words, it 
is expected that the formation of active ageing opportunities may 
contribute to the creation of new identities, new dispositions and 
new practices among senior citizens (Sennett, 1998; Bauman, 2003; 
Honneth, 2003). 

It is not self-evident, however, that all of the promises emerging 
from the active ageing debate will be fulfilled, as many expectations 
may be highly unrealistic. There is often a considerable distance 
between ideas and actions, and recommendations seldom have a 
direct and immediate impact on social behaviour. We don’t know, 
for instance, whether voluntary organisations are actually attractive to 
older adults, or whether they are willing to recruit older volunteers. It 
is thus unsure whether a greater supply of older volunteers will be met 
by a greater demand, which will certainly not be the case in as much 
as voluntary organisations are structured according to entrenched 
notions of chronological age. 

Even if empirical findings on this issue are now increasing, mainly 
thanks to the Survey of Health, Ageing and Retirement in Europe 
(SHARE) (see, for example, Erlinghagen and Hank, 2006) and to 
other recent large-scale projects funded by the European Commission 
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(for instance, the Activating Senior Potential in Ageing Europe, 
ASPA project, see www.aspa-eu.com), there are hardly any in-depth 
studies about volunteering in old age in Europe, in contrast to the 
vast amount of information on this topic from the US, Canada and 
Australia in particular (see Fischer and Schaffer, 1993; Morrow- 
Howell et al, 2001; Gottlieb, 2002; Warburton and Cordingley, 
2004). These studies demonstrate some basic differences between 
the European and US context with regard to volunteering in older 
age, such as the fact that older US citizens usually volunteer through 
institutional (that is, federal and/or state-based) programmes, so that 
US organisations normally have less 'decisional power’ on volunteers’ 
ages, while European organisations habitually ‘exist’ regardless of such 
programmes, and are therefore freer to decide on their own about 
(age) recruitment/retainment/ management strategies (Principi et al, 
2012b). It must also be noted that US studies on volunteering seem 
to focus mainly on concepts such as ‘successful ageing’ (Walker and 
Maltby, 2012) and 'productive ageing’ (Fischer and Schaffer, 1993, 
p 6; Morrow-Howell et al, 2001), rather than on the WHO approach 
based on active ageing. 

However, the available studies do not provide detailed analytical 
information on whether and how new ideas and concepts such as active 
aging have an impact on Europe’ national welfare systems, voluntary 
organisations, policies as well as on older citizens” orientations. That 
is, we don't know how the recent discourse about active ageing has 
had an influence on different societal levels such as the individual, 
voluntary organisations, policies and cultural values and belief systems. 
We therefore urgently need European-wide information in this area 
in order to be able to assess the factors that promote and inhibit 
volunteering in older age. 

Using the international discourse about active ageing as an overall 
frame of reference, the purpose of this book is therefore to contribute 
to a deeper understanding of the inclusion/exclusion of older people 
in the formal voluntary sector in different European countries, 
through an analysis of the factors that condition their formal voluntary 
activities at the micro, meso, macro and structural levels. 

At the micro or individual level, active ageing is associated with the 
idea that the roles that the growing number of older adults assume in 
society are changing. Older peoples civic commitment is supposedly 
increasing, and it is expected that older people will take advantage of 
voluntary work opportunities, as this in turn has a positive impact on 
their well-being and personal growth. Active ageing thus represents 
a departure from notions about inactivity in old age as the norm, 
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epitomised in earlier disengagement theories arguing that older 
people inevitably withdraw from society and experience a loss of role 
and social exclusion, often described as the ‘pension shock’ (Cumming 
and Henry, 1961; Daatland and Solem, 2011). Rather, active ageing is 
more in line with activity and continuity theories (Havighurst, 1961; 
Atchley, 1989), arguing that older adults will strive to the greatest 
possible extent (that is, in the face of health and physical limitations) to 
maintain or improve their previous lifestyle and status after retirement. 
In other words, it is hypothesised that older people themselves wish 
to remain active for as long as possible. Like the rest of the population, 
however, older adults do not form a homogeneous group, and the 
probability of working as a volunteer in older age may be associated 
with educational background, class position, income level and health 
conditions (Walker, 2011, p 45). Furthermore, we can expect that 
the character of voluntary engagement will vary among different age 
groups, due to diverse dispositions and motivations. With regard to the 
latter, it is possible, for instance, to distinguish between philanthropic 
voluntary work, such as contributing to the classical welfare provision 
against social risks (for example, poverty, homelessness, sickness and 
so on), and more self-oriented or self-expressive voluntary work, 
targeted towards cultural, recreational and other activities that do not 
necessarily address the needs of others (Barker, 1993, p 28; Sivesind 
et al, 2002). Contrary to what usually happens among younger people, 
it may be expected that older adults will be more inclined to enrol 
in philanthropic, rather than self-oriented or self-expressive, kinds of 
voluntary work, since they participate in particular in humanitarian 
and religious activities (Daatland and Solem, 2011, p 216). While 
a considerable body of US studies focusing on this micro level is 
available, much less is known about the actual pattern and preferences 
of older Europeans with regard to voluntary work. 

At the meso level, the level of voluntary organisations, active ageing is 
associated with the idea that older people in the future will play a key 
role in many voluntary organisations. Whether this will actually be true 
or not may depend on whether the prevailing approaches of voluntary 
organisations will match the abilities, wishes and dispositions of older 
adults, and several factors may determine the inclusivity of voluntary 
organisations towards older people. First, some types of voluntary work 
might suit older people better than others. Organisations engaged in 
philanthropic voluntary work seem to be better able to meet older 
adults’ individual needs and aspirations compared to organisations 
engaged in more self-centred or self-expressive kinds of voluntary 
work. For the prospects and potential of current older workers’ future 
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enrolment in voluntary organisations, it is worth mentioning that 
voluntary work most probably is on the verge of changing from being 
mainly based on philanthropy to moving towards a kind of work 
based more on citizens” wish for self-expression (Jensen et al, 2009, 
p 9). Second, the composition of and the atmosphere in a voluntary 
organisation may prevent older adults from being or remaining active. 
Older adults may feel uncomfortable if a voluntary organisation is 
primarily composed of younger people, as prejudices and/or indirect 
or direct discrimination towards older people, which is the antithesis 
of active ageing, may occur. Since a voluntary organisation may prefer 
younger rather than older volunteers, the character of voluntary 
organisations may thus be closed or open. Open organisations 'do 
not deny participation to anyone who wishes to join and is actually 
in a position to do so’, while closed organisations are organisations 
in which 'participation of certain persons is excluded, limited, or 
subjected to conditions” (Weber, 1978, p 43). In other words, older 
adults may experience social exclusion due to the attribution of 
specific characteristics to older age. Third, the enrolment of older 
people into voluntary organisations may depend on the organisation 5 
awareness and active appreciation of older volunteers, which in turn 
may call for the organisations to engage in pro-active age management 
strategies and measures. Parallel to commercial organisations, age 
management may be important for recruiting and retaining older 
adults in voluntary organisations, encompassing the traditional pillars 
in labour market praxis such as recruitment, training and flexible 
working practices (Walker, 1998, 2005; Walker and Taylor, 1999). At 
the meso level, however, very little is known about the strategies of 
voluntary organisation and their attitudes towards older adults. 

At the macro level, that is, at the institutional and policy level, active 
ageing is closely related to a change in the perception of voluntary 
work. With regards to the altruistic type of volunteering, in the 
heyday of welfare capitalism, voluntary work was often portrayed as 
an amateurish and insufficient way of meeting social needs (Salamon, 
1995). Permanent austerity and demographic change has, however, led 
to a change in the institutional perception of voluntary organisations. 
As a welfare-producing entity, voluntary work has increasingly been 
seen as a possible solution to economic and demographic challenges 
in several European countries (Beck, 2000). Ideas about voluntary 
organisations as a new kind of safety net towards social risks have 
led to a new definition of the role of the welfare state and of welfare 
policies. To pursue active ageing strategies, the welfare state is supposed 
to assume a new role as enabler and facilitator in the formation of 
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new public-private partnerships (Walker, 2006, p 86), downplaying 
ideology and class as constitutive elements in social policy (Henriksen 
et al, 2012). Of course, these new visions imply a revision of policies 
and practices, that new approaches to governance are developed, and 
that voluntary organisations develop into a so-called 'social enterprise 
model’. 

In connection to this, national governments are increasingly 
expected to change their perception of older people becoming more 
aware of their potentially relevant societal contribution, and thus 
considering them an important resource for society rather than only as 
a group of vulnerable and sick people to be protected. In light of this, 
active ageing calls for policy makers to encourage volunteering among 
older adults as well as encouraging voluntary organisations to recruit 
and retain older people. Despite the growing awareness that important 
changes in policies are needed to achieve changes in the behaviour 
of organisations and older adults if active ageing as a political slogan 
is to be turned into practice, very little is known about how national 
policies really stimulate the supply of and demand for older volunteers, 
or what factors may be responsible for the enrolment of older adults 
into voluntary work. 

Ideas about active ageing have been developed at an international 
level and call for an integrated approach across European countries. 
It is more or less expected that it is transferable across different social 
structures and welfare systems. We cannot, however, a priori presume that 
identical policies are accorded the same meaning and will produce 
the same outcomes in different welfare systems. Welfare policies are 
embedded in a national context of cultural values, ideals and belief 
systems which mark the extent to which state intervention is most 
adequate, how welfare should ideally be provided and so on (Pfau- 
Effinger, 1999). The welfare regime approach originally suggested 
by Esping-Andersen (1990, 1996), and later integrated by the 
contribution of several scholars (Lewis, 1992; Anttonen and Sipila, 
1996; Ferrera, 1996; Pfau-Effinger, 1999; Manning, 2004), argues 
that the differences between welfare regimes (that is, between social 
democratic, conservative, liberal, Mediterranean and post-Communist 
welfare regimes) are based on variations in the ‘basic principles’ on 
which welfare state policies are founded, for example, in relation to 
solidarity, equality, the role of the state versus the market, of the family 
within the care system and the related (un)willingness of populations 
to engage in voluntary work. Accordingly, the extent and nature of 
voluntary work differ from one national welfare system to another. 
In some countries, charitable help to people in need predominates, 
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whereas it is self-expressive kinds of voluntary work that outweighs in 
other countries, all this being related to different interactive processes 
and linkages between the state, the family, the labour market and the 
voluntary sector. This type of interaction is common knowledge. It has 
been argued, for instance, that comprehensive public social services 
tend to destroy intermediate institutions and crowd out voluntary 
work opportunities (Rostow, 1960; Fukuyama, 1995), while a lack 
of public service provision might foster non-profit organisations to 
replace the lack of public services (Weisbrod, 1977), but at the same 
time also reduce the probability of volunteering at the individual level, 
as care obligations lessen the time available for voluntary work (Marks, 
1977). 

While some empirical evidence on the characteristics of the third 
sector and the involvement of older people in volunteering already 
exists (Salamon and Anheier, 1998; Warburton and Jeppsson Grassman, 
2011), in-depth comparative knowledge as to how institutions, policies 
and processes influence the involvement of older adults in voluntary 
organisations remains rather rudimentary, and promising practices that 
can be transferred from one national welfare system to another are far 
from being clearly identified. 


Research questions 


As volunteering by older adults is a highly complex phenomenon, no 
single causal factor can explain the patterns of voluntary work among 
older people. This book therefore seeks to account for the interaction 
and complexity of factors that condition the involvement of older 
adults in voluntary organisations, to identify the current characteristics 
and future prospects of volunteering by older people, and to search for 
answers to the following main research questions at four distinct levels: 


* Micro or individual level: what are older adults’ motivations for and 
preferences towards voluntary work? 

* Meso or organisational level: what are the opportunities and 
restrictions for older peoples volunteering? In this respect, how do 
interactions take place between major institutions in society (family, 
public, private and voluntary organisations)? 

* Macro or policy level: what policies have been established to 
strengthen the role of older people in society through volunteering 
and to improve the match between the ‘supply’ of older volunteers 
and the ‘demand’ of voluntary organisations? 
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* Structural level: how do welfare regimes, including cultural values, 
condition volunteering by older people? 


Cutting across these four levels of research questions, the aim of 
this volume is to analyse the complex and probably contradictory 
interrelations between national welfare models/mixes, welfare policies, 
voluntary organisations and individual factors. This will lead to policy 
considerations based on insights as to what kind of policy mixes 
and promising practices best serve the enrolment of older people 
in voluntary work. Similarly, which cultures, institutions, processes 
and actors support or constrain the transferability of promising 
practices from one country to another will also be assessed. The 
overall question on which this volume is based is the following: under 
what circumstances can volunteering function as a real basis for self- 
fulfilment and social integration of older adults in Europe? 


Definitions 


In light of the complexity of voluntary work, it is no surprise that 
it has been defined differently in various studies. With regard to 
our investigation, the following are the basic definitions adopted 
concerning what we consider to be ‘volunteering’ and ‘voluntary 
organisations’. 

As for the first, in some cases ‘volunteering’ has been considered 
to include paid work (Pfau-Effinger et al, 2009), or has been defined 
ignoring the issue of remuneration (for example, Hank and Stuck, 
2008). In general, however, volunteering is considered as embracing 
a large range of activities undertaken by a person of their own free 
will, without concern for financial gain (Naegele and Schnabel, 2010; 
McCloughan et al, 2011), or for reimbursement of expenses (often 
partial) that cannot, however, be considered as actual remuneration 
(ILO, 2011). The work of the International Labour Organization (ILO) 
is particularly helpful in this respect as it reviews previous attempts to 
define volunteer work. All of the reviewed definitions underline that 
this activity is provided ‘unpaid’, or ‘without pay’, without being paid’ 
or with ‘no monetary or in-kind payment’ (ILO, 2011, p 12). 

Another point concerns what kind of activity should be considered 
as volunteering. A first specification is that volunteer work may 
be intended as the charitable and altruistic provision of help to 
people in need, thus involving a relationship between a volunteer 
helping a recipient and a recipient benefiting from this help (Haski- 
Leventhal et al, 2009, p 149). However, some observers underline 
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that volunteering activities may include those that benefit the 
wider community or society, which may also be self-expressive in 
their intrinsic nature (for example, cultural, environmental, in sports 
organisations), while still having an indirect benefit for individuals in 
the community (Barker, 1993, p 28; Sivesind et al, 2002). Furthermore, 
volunteering may be formal or informal. Formal volunteering takes 
place in an organisational framework, whereas informal voluntary 
work is provided, for example, as unstructured self-help or assistance 
to neighbours (Naegele and Schnabel, 2010). In general, however, 
care to immediate family members is not considered volunteer work 
(ILO, 2011). 

In light of the above, and being aware that some blurred situations 
may occur in different national contexts (one of the aims of this study 
is to analyse national differences), for the purposes of this book we 
consider volunteering as an activity having either an altruistic or self- 
expressive nature carried out in voluntary organisations, freely chosen and 
unpaid. 

This means that we should also define what we mean by ‘voluntary 
organisation’. Voluntary organisations as legal entities seldom exist 
in the European scenario, and furthermore they might not cover all 
of the activities included in our definition of volunteering (see, for 
example, the Italian case described in Chapter Three, this volume). 
Most often, voluntary work takes place in non-profit organisations 
that can sometimes be strongly dependent on paid employees. 
Some non-profit organisations resemble commercial organisations 
in that they sell goods and services although without the goal of 
making a profit, even though they may wish to make money for 
charitable reasons such as maintaining a museum or a sports club. 
For the aims of this book, we use an umbrella definition of voluntary 
organisation as any organisation in which people formally volunteer, 
in order to try to cover the phenomenon in its entirety. According 
to this perspective, voluntary organisations are assumed to be, to a 
large extent, non-profit and third sector organisations (including 
trade unions, housing organisations, and so on), excluding, however, 
those employing exclusively paid staff. In this perspective, voluntary 
organisations may also be private (for example, a private museum) or 
organised by public bodies (for example, user organisations in hospitals 
and schools). In light of these specifications and the heterogeneity of 
voluntary organisations, we use (depending on data availability in the 
different countries included in the study) the terms ‘voluntary’, ‘civil 
society’ and ‘non profit’ organisations/associations as synonymous in 
this volume. 
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Methodology 


As active ageing is a multidisciplinary theme, the research questions 
highlighted above are answered by means of a comprehensive, 
interdisciplinary and comparative approach, analysing factors favouring 
volunteering among older people. Eight countries are included in 
the analysis, representing different kinds of welfare regimes: Denmark, 
England (data are shown for the UK, when unavailable for England), 
France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland and Sweden. 

Literature on volunteering by older adults has so far primarily been 
occupied with analysing micro-level factors. Very little research has 
been done on the meso or organisational level, whereas research on 
the macro and structural level hardly exists. This has influenced our 
research strategy. Two types of studies form the basis of this volume: 
country studies through national profile descriptions, on the one 
hand, and case studies in voluntary organisations, on the other. Both 
approaches have been used to analyse each of the eight countries 
included in this investigation. The country studies analyse how 
discourses about active ageing promoted at the international level have 
been translated and transferred into national efforts to promote and 
sustain volunteering by older people, as well as how structural, policy, 
organisational and individual features interact in different countries 
relative to volunteering by older people. The organisational case 
studies aim instead to analyse how European voluntary organisations 
conceive of and manage older people as volunteers. The national 
profile descriptions constitute Part II of this book, while the results 
from the case studies are presented in Part III. 


National profile descriptions (Part Il) 


National profile descriptions (Chapters Three to Ten) include all of the 
aspects considered in the conceptual framework presented in detail in 
Chapter Two. They analyse volunteering in older age at the micro, meso 
and macro level, and consider its relationship with the labour market 
and care system within the specific countrys welfare regime. Based 
on the qualitative and/or quantitative data available in the literature, 
the eight country chapters have been drawn up following the same 
structure to facilitate comparison. After a short introduction describing 
the characteristics of the country welfare regime and specific rules 
governing the voluntary sector, a more comprehensive illustration of 
voluntary work is presented, including data on volunteers by sector, 
gender and age, as well as a more specific focus on older volunteers 
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in relation to several individual and organisational dimensions. A third 
section analyses in more depth the opportunities for and restrictions 
on older volunteers at the individual, organisational and policy level, 
by also examining possible conflicts between volunteering and labour 
market participation, as well as between volunteering and family care. 
Specific attention is dedicated to the organisational and policy level, 
analysing whether and how organisational and welfare policies are able 
to improve the match between the supply of older candidates and the 
demands of civil society organisations. Each chapter concludes with a 
summary of main findings and reflections as to what can be learned 
from the experience of the specific country. 


Case studies (Part III) 


To fill the lack of information at the meso level on this topic, we 
have analysed the under-investigated perspective of voluntary 
organisations by carrying out case studies in several European 
voluntary organisations. The first of the three chapters composing Part 
III of the book (Chapter Eleven) is dedicated to the results emerging 
from these case studies, describing the organisations involved and 
their strategies in managing older volunteers. In the second chapter 
(Chapter Twelve), the organisational perspective is adopted to analyse 
the societal framework and in particular the role of work for the 
labour market and that of family care of older relatives, in order to 
understand its impact on the volunteering of older people and its 
consequences for voluntary organisations. The third and last chapter 
(Chapter Thirteen) points to the future, and concerns organisational 
intentions about their older volunteer workforce in terms of (age) 
management, to respond to major expected future developments in 
society at the micro, meso as well as macro level. The three chapters 
consist of a cross-case analysis on cross-case issues (Yin, 2009). 

The activity sector and age structure of the volunteer workforce 
were adopted as the main criteria for the selection of voluntary 
organisations in each country. In each country we focused on the 
three main sectors of voluntary activity based on the International 
Classification of Non-profit Organisations (ICNPO) that was chosen 
as a common criterion of classification among the European countries 
involved in the study (through a re-classification of national data when 
needed). With regard to the volunteers’ age structure, the organisations 
were selected according to the share of older volunteers among all 
volunteers employed, and divided into two main groups: those with a 
rather high share (or above average) and those with a rather low share 
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(or below average). This step allowed us to achieve a better insight 
into whether organisations adopt different policies/behaviours or 
have different attitudes according to the age composition of their 
volunteer workforce. The intention was not so much to establish an 
exact number of organisations to be investigated according to their 
stratification in terms of volunteers age composition, but rather to 
have a sufficient number of them in both groups (at least 25 per 
cent of the whole sample) in order to identify the mechanisms 
affecting organisational behaviours and attitudes in relation to the age 
composition of the volunteers. 

From spring 2009 to spring 2011, 73 case studies in voluntary 
organisations were carried out across Europe in the eight countries 
involved in the study: nine case studies were carried out each in 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland and Sweden, eight in England 
and ten each in Denmark and France. The case study method was 
chosen because it allows the investigation of a phenomenon within 
its real-life context with limited resources, providing results that can 
be considered theoretically enriching even though it does not give 
the possibility of generalising results to populations or universes (Yin, 
1994, 2009). 

To select the voluntary organisations according to the sampling 
criteria, the following recruitment channels were used: available 
national data; suggestions from national experts in the field; and 
other channels (including the internet). Pre-interview information 
on the main sectors of activity and on the share of older volunteers 
was requested from the organisations in order to check criteria for 
inclusion. 

Despite the quite broad range of recruitment channels, for several 
reasons the study for some countries includes data for organisations in 
different sectors from the main ones. Among these reasons, which are 
explained in detail in Principi and Lamura (2011), we should mention 
the need to obtain information on the activities of older volunteers 
(in Sweden and in Poland) and to have a clearer picture of gender- 
specific features (Denmark); in the Netherlands one case study in the 
health sector was based on two previous studies, since it was found 
to be a very profitable way of describing the volunteering of older 
people in this sector. 

The final sample is presented in Chapter Eleven. Table 11.1 provides 
the following information for each organisation: country; name; main 
sector of activity; main services provided; number of volunteers; share 
of older volunteers in the organisation; and percentage of female 
volunteers. Both national/umbrella and local voluntary organisations 
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were included in the study, while voluntary organisations exclusively 
targeting younger volunteers were excluded. In-text references 
to organisations through the three chapters are provided to show 
exemplary results, and are identified by writing part or all of the 
organisations name (see Table 11.1, note a, for details). 

Directors, leaders of the organisations, human resources managers 
and/or coordinators of volunteers and activities were interviewed in a 
replication design (Yin, 2009), and common guidelines were adopted 
in all countries to investigate opportunities and restrictions for older 
volunteers according to the same framework. The guidelines, conceived 
as a relatively open and flexible instrument for the compilation of the 
relevant information, were made up of five main sections: case study 
background; organisational views and policies; specific initiatives for 
older volunteers; external aspects; and future prospects on volunteers’ 
age management. 


Book structure 


As anticipated in the previous section, Chapter Two proposes a 
conceptual framework for the understanding and discussion of 
volunteering of older people. This conceptual framework will function 
as a point of reference in the subsequent chapters and the whole 
book. It provides an integrated synopsis of the different dimensions of 
analysis, and also presents the state-of-the-art literature concerning the 
dimensions identified. According to this main framework, Chapters 
Three to Ten include national overviews on the state of volunteering 
by older people in the eight countries included in the study, the 
analysis constituting Part II of the book. In Part III, Chapters Eleven 
to Thirteen, we present the results of the 73 case studies carried 
out in voluntary organisations across Europe. The main content 
of these chapters has been described above. Here it is worthwhile 
underlining that the three chapters address the volunteering of older 
people from an organisational perspective by dealing with the internal 
management of older volunteers (Chapter Eleven); interactions with 
the welfare mix (Chapter Twelve); and future perspectives (Chapter 
Thirteen). Finally, Chapter Fourteen analyses the findings illustrated in 
the previous chapters in a cross-national perspective in order to then 
identify the main challenges to enhancing formal volunteering among 
older people on a European-wide scale. 
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Volunteering in older age: 
a conceptual and analytical 
framework 


Per H. Jensen, Giovanni Lamura and Andrea Principi 


Introduction 


In this chapter we present the general conceptual and analytical 
framework adopted in this volume to explore the issues associated 
with volunteering in older age. The proposed framework, which draws 
on existing literature, represents an attempt to integrate the relevant 
dimensions identified in Chapter One and is used as a reference 
throughout the book. A starting point for our considerations is, as 
anticipated in the previous chapter, that voluntary work has lately 
gained in prominence and importance across the world. Since 
the United Nations (UN) declared 2001 the International Year of 
Volunteers, awareness campaigns encouraging voluntary work have 
primarily been addressed at the general public, while more recent 
attempts to encourage volunteering have targeted older adults. In 
Europe, older adults are increasingly considered to be a resource that 
can be drawn on by the voluntary sector, and the establishment of the 
European Year of Active Ageing and Intergenerational Solidarity in 
2012, following the Year of Volunteering in 2011, clearly shows how 
efforts in this respect have been growing. Moreover, organisations such 
as the European Older Peoples Platform (AGE) have been promoting 
volunteering among older people as a tool to enable them to continue 
to participate in society and to better cope with daily life (AGE, 2007). 

Volunteering has thus become a mantra for active and healthy ageing, 
although it is not always clear what it is all about. As anticipated in the 
previous chapter, basically, volunteering expresses itself as a relationship 
between two actors: a volunteer, who, as a provider gives his/her time 
freely to help or support others, and a client or recipient, who accepts 
the services provided by the volunteer (Haski-Leventhal et al, 2009, 
p 149). Accordingly, voluntary work may be defined as unpaid help or 
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support given to another person who is not a member of one’s family. 
This gift relation between the volunteer and recipient is freely chosen 
rather than being based on coercion, subordination or dominance, and 
both partners are expected to gain from the relationship. The recipient 
gets an unfulfilled need fulfilled, while the benefits from volunteering 
are numerous and include: strengthening of the social inclusion of 
the helper/provider, reduced loneliness and improved physical and 
psychological well-being (Wilson, 2000; Haski-Leventhal et al, 2009, 
р 140; Tang et al, 2010). 

Volunteering in older age is affected by a variety of different and 
complex factors. This volume, however, is based on the assumption 
that five major factors condition the propensity of older people 
to engage in voluntary work: (1) at the micro (or individual) level 
motivations and predispositions among older people towards voluntary 
work presuppose voluntary practices; (2) at the meso level (that of 
voluntary organisations) the demand for older volunteers structures 
the opportunities for voluntary work for older people; (3) voluntary 
organisations interact with other welfare-producing institutions such 
as the labour market, care systems, family and so on, to constitute 
the specific welfare mix of a given country, which is an important 
determinant for voluntary work opportunities for older people; (4) at 
the miacro level government policies may encourage or impede growth 
in voluntary work opportunity for older people; just as (5) the specific 
welfare regime and the set of cultural values and beliefs that characterise 
it may determine volunteering among older people. Table 2.1 
represents an attempt to visualise these different dimensions. 

This conceptual framework is used in the following discussion in 
which the different dimensions will be scrutinised. It is worthwhile 
underlining again that the focus of this volume is not so much on 
the needs of recipients or on the relationship between volunteers and 
recipients; rather, the focus at the micro level is on how the choice of 
becoming an older volunteer is socially structured. To this end, we 
examine a prototypical older volunteer in terms of social resources, 
socio-economic position and individual characteristics, and analyse 
the subjective dispositions and factors that motivate older adults to 
engage in voluntary work, identifying the type of voluntary work that 
older adults are inclined to do, and distinguishing between altruistic 
and self-expressive forms of voluntary work from a supply-side 
perspective. 

At the meso level, voluntary or non-profit organisations represent the 
‘place’ in which most voluntary work is carried out and ‘transformed’ 
from an informal to a formal activity. As already seen in Chapter One, 
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Table 2.1: Structuring mechanisms behind the extent and 
character of voluntary work among older adults 


Structural or welfare regime 


level, including cultural Social democratic, liberal, conservative, 
values and belief systems Mediterranean, post-Communist 
Macro level Specific policies conditioning voluntary work 


at the meso and micro level 


Meso or the welfare mix level Interactions between voluntary organisations, 
labour markets, public and private care 
systems, and the family 


Micro or individual level Characteristics, motivations and predispositions 
among older people towards voluntary work 


voluntary organisations are a highly heterogeneous phenomenon. 
Sometimes they depend on the use of formal paid employees or 
resemble commercial organisations selling goods and services (although 
without the goal of making a profit), while in other cases they are 
anchored in local communities or have national or even international 
scope, and may be organised by public sector organisations or 
represent the interests of particular organisations such as trade unions. 
In this volume, we use the terms ‘voluntary’, ‘civil society’ and 'non- 
profit organisations’ and ‘associations’ synonymously to refer to an 
organisation engaging in non-profit activities for the benefit of 
the wider society. As such, voluntary organisations orchestrate and 
structure the demand for older volunteers by defining the extent and 
quality of activities that they are expected to do. It would therefore 
make sense to investigate whether voluntary organisations perceive 
older adults as relevant and attractive volunteers or, if this is not the 
case, identify what the organisational barriers to volunteering by older 
people are, and what voluntary organisations actually do to recruit 
and retain them. At this meso level relevant research questions would 
therefore be: what type of organisations are especially targeting and 
recruiting older volunteers? Do voluntary organisations employ 
special measures in order to recruit older volunteers? Are voluntary 
organisations adjusting work tasks to meet the preferences and 
dispositions of older volunteers? From the point of view of retention, 
relevant questions are: how do voluntary organisations support older 
volunteers to enable them to continue to work as volunteers? What 
is actually offered to older volunteers by organisations (for instance, 
education or financial benefits)? 

Voluntary organisations compete, complement or cooperate with 
other social institutions such as the family, the labour market and 
public welfare providers. Thus, a variety of welfare providers exist 
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within the system of welfare production as a whole, and the division 
of labour among the different parts of this global system is often 
described as the welfare mix. The welfare mix in a given country at a 
given point in time is not an outcome of deliberated decision-making 
or strategic choices. The different welfare-producing entities, however, 
are interlinked, as decision-making in one sector has repercussions 
on the functioning of the other sectors (cf institutional choice 
theories), although the different welfare-producing entities cannot 
fully substitute for each other. Relevant questions thus become: what 
are the consequences of an increasingly older workforce, that is, the 
effects of increased participation of older people in the labour force, 
on their contribution to voluntary activities? Are there opportunities 
for collaboration between companies and voluntary organisations? 
Does it matter for volunteering in older age whether elder care is 
undertaken informally by older people? What is the relationship 
between the predominant type of elder care, family forms and the 
inclination to volunteer in older age? 

At the macro level, governments can employ policies favouring 
volunteering among older people. As public policies frame the legal 
and practical conditions of voluntary organisations, they may stimulate 
the formation of certain organisations while stalling others, thereby 
improving or undermining the opportunities for older adults to 
participate. The legal framework of volunteering, including social 
policies such as tax policies, is conducive for the formation and 
trajectory of development of voluntary organisations and their staff 
(Goss, 2010). Major questions therefore become: what is the legal 
framework of volunteering? Does it push voluntary work in certain 
directions? Are these directions old or young-friendly? Does the legal 
framework support altruistic or self-expressive forms of voluntary 
work? Do special programmes exist for the inclusion of older adults 
in the voluntary sector? And how does the volunteering of older 
people figure on the political agenda? These questions are important 
because public policy helps to structure the orientation of voluntary 
organisations as well as the participatory energies of older people. 

The structural level refers to the properties of identities and institutions 
within a social system as a whole, and it is often conceptualised 
as welfare regimes embedded in distinct cultural and ideological 
frameworks. In this volume, a distinction is made between five welfare 
regimes: social democratic, conservative, liberal, Mediterranean and 
post-Communist. This welfare regime approach presupposes that there 
is an organic interconnection between the structural characteristics of 
the institutions and identities in the system. In this volume we seek to 
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analyse the interconnections between, on the one hand, the structural 
level epitomised by welfare regimes, and on the other, identities and 
cultural orientations of individual actors at the micro level; how the 
character of voluntary organisations at the meso level are coloured 
by the social context; how different policy frameworks at the macro 
level are shaped and develop in different welfare regimes; and how 
central welfare-producing institutions are mixed in different ways to 
produce different welfare mixes in different societies. Regarding this 
latter point, for instance, we examine the links between volunteering 
and the participation of older workers in the labour force, as well as 
the association of volunteering in older age with family forms and the 
provision of formal/informal elder care in different countries. 

In the following, the general theoretical framework presented above 
is scrutinised in more detail to provide an overview of the empirical 
evidence emerging from the literature. This is done in order to 
integrate the relevant dimensions for older peoples volunteering that 
will be used as a guide for the organisation of the following chapters 
in this volume. 


The micro level: older volunteers 


For decades, two opposing theories have dominated debates as to 
what drives the activities and behaviour of individuals in older age. 
On the one hand, disengagement theories argue that older people 
inevitably tend to grow more fragile, less social and less active, leading 
to voluntary retirement, which frees them from societal roles and 
allows for vegetative activities and self-reflection (Cumming and 
Henry, 1961; Daatland and Solem, 2011). Disengagement theories 
predict a decrease in the interaction between the ageing person and 
society; thus it can be assumed that older people are unlikely recruits 
for voluntary activities, according to these theories. In contrast, 
activity and continuity theories argue that satisfaction in old age is 
preconditioned by remaining active and continuing earlier lifestyles 
(Havighurst, 1961; Maddox, 1968; Atchley, 1989), making voluntary 
work an obvious choice for older people in maintaining a positive 
self-image, good health and longevity (Gottlieb and Gillespie, 2008). 
Neither disengagement theories nor activity and continuity theories 
have an all-encompassing explanatory power, as older adults are not a 
homogeneous group: some remain active, while others become more 
disengaged as they age. This therefore raises the following question: 
what makes some older adults more willing and able to volunteer 
than others? 
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Existing literature asserts that volunteering in older age is to a 
large extent a matter of having strong personal resources (Wilson and 
Musick, 1997; Tang, 2006; Cattan et al, 2011). Factors such as good 
health, which makes older people capable of volunteering (Li and 
Ferraro, 2005), community attachment and strong family, friends and 
social networks in general (Warburton et al, 2001; Kochera et al, 2005; 
Morrow-Howell, 2007; Wilson, 2012, p 182), as well as, perhaps most 
importantly, a high educational attainment (Fischer and Schaffer, 1993; 
Erlinghagen and Hank, 2006), are all strong predictors of volunteering 
in old age. The individuals income and socio-economic position 
are also significant factors behind voluntary activism in later life, as 
several studies have revealed that a high economic status encourages 
volunteering, while low-income earners are less likely to volunteer 
(see Warburton et al, 2001, for an overview). 

Employment status, that is, Job and work position, is normally 
considered to be important for the availability of older people for 
voluntary work (Haski-Leventhal et al, 2009), because participation in 
the labour market has, with some exceptions, a positive effect on the 
decision to participate in voluntary activities. The exceptions include 
the so-called scarcity theory (Marks, 1977), which holds that time 
spent on market work or family responsibilities, including informal 
family caregiving, usually reduces the time available for voluntary 
work, provoking a crowding-out effect. This effect may be softened 
by part-time work, as part-time workers are more inclined than full- 
time workers to engage in voluntary activities (cf Wilson, 2012, p 186). 
A second exception is represented by the observation that retirement 
or labour market exclusion may increase the propensity to volunteer, 
as volunteering may compensate for the loss of the work role and 
reduce the stigma attached to being inactive, although evidence seems 
to indicate that retirement in itself does not cause older people to take 
up volunteering, as those who do it in older age were most probably 
volunteers before retirement too (cf Wilson, 2012, p 190). 

Individual characteristics such as gender, age, personal traits and 
subjective disposition can help to explain a propensity towards 
volunteering. As empirical evidence shows, the role of gender in this 
respect is not unequivocal, leading some authors to be cautious about 
generalising gender effects on volunteering (Cutler and Hendriks, 
2000). However, it is quite clear that the frequency of volunteering 
decreases with age (Ehlers et al, 2011), although the availability of 
time after retirement may explain why older people are engaged 
in voluntary work for more hours than younger people (Morrow- 
Howell, 2007). Self-confidence, self-assurance, religious beliefs, church 
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membership as well as individual values, for instance, the notion that 
one should help those in need, may also stimulate civic engagement 
and the willingness of older people to volunteer (Wymer, 1999). 

Volunteering, however, may also be driven by motivations such 
as the desire to have more social contacts, to be active, to cultivate 
personal interests and goals, or for personal growth (Fischer and 
Schaffer, 1993; Steinberg and Cain, 2004). Following this line of 
argument, economists have claimed that volunteering is based on 
utility-based decision-making, that is, that individual choices to 
minimise expected costs and maximise benefits may have an impact 
on the decision to enter the voluntary sector (Butrica et al, 2009). 
Such benefits also depend on the degree of fulfilment of older 
volunteers’ main motivational drivers. The latter are often associated 
with a need for emotional gratification (to feel good, to maintain 
a sense of self or to deepen intimacy in social contacts) rather than 
increasing one’s knowledge, as younger people more frequently aim to 
(Fung et al, 2001). Thus, older people's decisions to volunteer may be 
more commonly linked either directly or indirectly to benefits such 
as improved social inclusion, reduced loneliness and increased physical 
and psychological well-being (Wilson, 2000; Haski-Leventhal et al, 
2009, p 140; Tang et al, 2010). 

These observations suggest that, in the end, despite its many different 
forms, voluntary engagement can be classified as philanthropic or self- 
centred/self-expressive (Barker 1993, p 28; Sivesind et al, 2002). As 
mentioned above, even if the motivations for volunteering represent 
a set of multidimensional and complex factors (Clary et al, 1998), 
older volunteers are most often found to be motivated by altruistic 
and philanthropic ideals such as the desire to help others, to serve 
the needs of society, or by feeling obligations for future generations 
(Putnam, 2000; Morrow-Howell, 2007). Although older people 
might prefer to carry out philanthropic activities, their availability 
to the voluntary sector might, however, depend to a high degree 
on its composition, and on how the demand for voluntary work is 
structured. Thus, if older people take up volunteering for altruistic 
reasons, the availability and extent of involvement of older volunteers 
may depend on whether the societal demand for voluntary work 
actually mirrors older people’s dispositions towards the voluntary 
sector. Non-participation may thus not be a totally free choice, unless 
it is expected from older people that they participate in voluntary 
work independently of individual preferences. 
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The meso level: voluntary organisations 


How attractive older adults are to voluntary organisations may depend 
on what the older adults have to offer. In this regard, expectations 
may be rather low, as images of old age are often associated with 
cognitive and physical decline. Perceptions of older adults, however, 
are often biased and based on prejudices, and social-gerontological 
studies have found that both younger and older people have 
different strengths and weaknesses. Among the strengths of older 
people are their life experience, stability, maturity, independence and 
professionalism, and that they radiate a sense of calmness, perspective 
and social understanding. Conversely, they are frequently described 
as being slower at learning new things, less flexible and physically 
weaker than younger people, and also more anxious when it comes 
to the development of new skills and competencies (Skirbekk, 
2003; Henkens, 2005; Casey, 2007; Griffiths, 2007; Friis et al, 2008). 
As such, older people should not, a priori, be considered ‘better or 
worse’ volunteers compared to younger segments of the population. 
However, they are likely to be more effective in voluntary activities 
requiring a direct and strong personal relationship with clients (Endres 
and Holmes, 2006), thus benefiting voluntary organisations thanks to 
their social skills, commitment and experience (Steinberg and Cain, 
2004; Warburton and Cordingley; 2004; Warburton and McDonald, 
2009). 

The crucial question therefore becomes whether voluntary 
organisations recognise and appreciate the specific strengths of older 
volunteers. As will be clear from the empirical evidence reported 
in Part III of this book, which analyses in more depth 73 case 
studies from eight European countries for which only preliminary 
findings could be previously disseminated (Principi et al, 2012b), 
voluntary organisations perceive the performance of older people as 
both positive and negative, in similar terms to what happens in the 
labour market in employers’ assessment of older workers. Perceived 
advantages of older volunteers are: considerable knowledge, skills 
and experience; high levels of social skills and reliability; and lower 
turnover and recruitment costs, as they (supposedly) require less 
extensive training. Disadvantages of engaging older volunteers are 
reported to be: difficulties in terminating the relationship when 
capacities decline; lower ability to work well under pressure and 
generally lower productivity; and lower ability to cope with some 
physical tasks and greater health problems. These perceived advantages 
and disadvantages can certainly not be used to carry out assessments 
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aimed at proving that the benefits of recruiting older seniors outweigh 
the shortcomings, or vice versa, but they do say something about the 
potential of older volunteers in terms of qualities that can be actively 
and meaningfully used in/by voluntary organisations. 

Given the perceived qualities of older volunteers, it is hardly 
surprising that existing studies show that organisations involving the 
largest number of older volunteers are religious in nature (Burr Bradley, 
1999; Warburton et al, 2001; Gottlieb, 2002; Gonyea and Googins, 
2006), demand being especially high in religious organisations 
operating in the social and healthcare sectors (Thompson and Wilson, 
2001; Gottlieb, 2002; Achenbaum, 2006) where older volunteers carry 
out activities targeted towards individuals in need. For example, this 
can involve transporting people, making friendly visits and carrying 
out other care activities associated with ageing and death in contexts 
such as hospices, hospitals, nursing homes and other senior settings and 
community welfare organisations (Kovacs and Black, 1999; Omoto 
et al, 2000; Warburton et al, 2001; Narushima, 2005; Morrow-Howell, 
2006). 

The educational area is another volunteering sector with a high 
demand for older volunteers (Narushima, 2005; Achenbaum, 2006). 
Here older volunteers are often enrolled in activities and roles such 
as mentoring, tutoring, teaching, coaching and counselling (Baldock, 
1999;Warburton et al, 2001; Narushima, 2005; Morrow-Howell, 2006), 
but are also appreciated in unskilled activities such as preparing and 
serving food, working in charity shops and carrying out maintenance 
(Warburton et al, 2001; Warburton and Cordingley, 2004). There is 
also a demand for older volunteers in the cultural and recreational 
sector in activities such as being museum guides, amateur players in 
nursing homes and storytellers (Baldock, 1999; Warburton et al, 2001; 
Gottlieb, 2002; Narushima, 2005). It is also not uncommon to see a 
demand for them in high-ranking positions, such as the recruitment 
of new volunteers and public relations activities (Narushima, 2005), 
for which organisations benefit from the skills and knowledge that 
volunteers have obtained during their working life (Omoto et al, 
2000; Warburton et al, 2001). 

Once a voluntary organisation decides to make use of older 
volunteers, it is important that it develops good practice to support 
the recruitment, employability and retention of older volunteers 
throughout the whole volunteer cycle, in the form of appropriate 
volunteering programmes and (professional) management of 
volunteers (Haski-Leventhal et al, 2009, p 142). Often, however, 
voluntary organisations are not suited to the challenge of recruiting 
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and maintaining older volunteers, a situation which, to a large extent, 
can be ascribed to organisational matters. Large organisations usually 
have adequate organisational resources and will tend to be well defined 
in their use of volunteers, whereas smaller organisations, which 
dominate the voluntary landscape, can be characterised by their 'from 
hand to mouth” practices and are typically less well defined in their 
use of volunteers. As in the case of for-profit companies (Naegele and 
Walker, 2006), in an ideal scenario, organisational policies supporting 
the growth and quality of an older volunteer workforce should 
therefore systematically address issues such as recruitment, retention 
and eventual termination of the relationship. 

In terms of recruitment, the existing literature indicates that voluntary 
organisations need to create a meaningful image of volunteering 
and employ marketing strategies such as mail and newspaper 
advertisements as well as word-of-mouth communication to inform 
potential volunteers that they are needed (Kovacs and Black, 1999; 
Thompson and Wilson, 2001; Gottlieb, 2002; Smith, 2004; McBride, 
2006; O'Neill, 2006), not least because many older people do not 
volunteer due to the fact that no one has asked them to do so 
(Rozario, 2006). In this respect voluntary organisations should have 
an eye for potential new segments in the older population, as they 
tend to draw their membership primarily from those who are well 
educated (Field, 2012, p 17). Furthermore, the literature emphasises 
that it is important that organisations are physically and geographically 
accessible. This could be achieved by opening new branches or 
allowing seniors to volunteer from their own homes, such as, for 
instance, giving telephone assistance to other older people (O'Neill, 
2006). It is equally important that voluntary organisations help 
individuals to adjust to the tasks they perform by providing training 
and education to new recruits (Hendricks and Cutler, 2004; Steinberg 
and Cain, 2004; Warburton et al, 2007). For example, it is essential that 
hospice volunteers are instructed in patients” medical conditions and 
treatment (Mellow, 2007) to help them feel that they are capable and 
to master the assigned tasks. Moreover, voluntary organisations must 
be aware of what attracts older volunteers, and design work tasks so 
that they suit them, bearing in mind that older volunteers, as already 
mentioned, are especially interested in activities that allow them to 
build a direct and strong relationship with clients. 

The literature on retention programmes is sparse; however, what 
there is shows that some organisationally relevant support measures 
may be crucial in enabling older volunteers to continue to perform. 
For example, the commitment of older volunteers increases when 
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they receive adequate training and can choose the activities to be 
carried out (Morrow-Howell et al, 2009; Tang et al, 2009, 2010). 
Positive effects are also achieved when their role is unambiguously 
described, while a lack of a clear role specification can be stressful 
(Wilson, 2012, p 195). For the same reason, older volunteers should be 
less exposed to demanding clients (Gottlieb, 2002). At the same time, 
older volunteers are in need of autonomy and work flexibility. If it is 
not possible to alter work schedules, voluntary work may be perceived 
as a straitjacket, limiting opportunities for competing demands such as 
visiting sick grandchildren and other informal activities. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that good management practices in 
the form of adequate supervision, recognition, review and appraisal 
have an evident impact on the commitment and retention of older 
volunteers (Principi et al, 2012b). As part of good management 
practices, it is particularly important to establish a clear division of 
labour between volunteers and paid employees, as the two groups may 
have opposite interests leading to conflicts, and volunteers quitting 
the organisation (Wilson, 2012). Incentives such as social events 
and minor economic remuneration (for example, reimbursement of 
transportation costs for volunteers using their own vehicle) may help 
to retain older volunteers (O'Neill, 2006). Most probably, however, 
continued training and retraining is the single most import retention 
instrument (Freedman, 2002; Wilson and Simson, 2003). Training of 
volunteers not only develops and improves organisational efficiency; 
learning has an impact on life satisfaction and well-being (Field, 2012), 
which in turn encourages older volunteers to continue volunteering. 

Programmes focusing on older volunteers, however, should not be 
carried to extremes. Evidence from the for-profit sector shows that in 
some cases, focusing too much on older employees may be counter- 
productive (Friis et al, 2008) as younger employees may find it unfair 
if management discriminates in favour of older colleagues. In other 
cases, older employees might perceive that they are treated differently, 
pigeonholed or even stigmatised. In both situations, conflicts between 
different age groups within the organisation might be the unintended 
consequence. In addition, studies have shown that older volunteers 
can be quite costly for organisations because of high turnover 
rates, a decrease in productivity due to deterioration in health and 
sudden drop-out from voluntary activity. These problems call for the 
organisation to reflect on how to conclude the relationship with older 
volunteers at a certain point. Literature is scarce, and Part III of this 
book tries to shed more light on this delicate subject in order to better 
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understand how a holistic view can be adopted in the 'recruitment- 
engagement cycle' (Principi et al, 2012b, p 696). 


The welfare mix 


As they are an integrated part of and directly linked to civil society, 
voluntary organisations assume certain roles and functions that 
contribute to the reproduction of society as a whole. For example, 
they may take the role of service provider or they may function to 
deal with social problems.Voluntary organisations, however, cannot be 
fully understood in isolation from the political, social and institutional 
environments in which they operate, as welfare-producing institutions 
such as the welfare state, the market and the family influence the scale 
and character of the voluntary sector. This has been conceptualised 
as the welfare mix (Evers and Wintersberger, 1990; Evers, 1995) or 
the welfare triangle (Pestoff, 1992, 1998), indicating that some sort of 
interaction and division of labour exists between the market, the state, 
the family and voluntary associations. 

This division of tasks between major welfare institutions in society 
is not a natural given, nor is it once and for all. The welfare mix is 
continuously changing as welfare institutions such as the roles of the 
family, markets, state and third sector are in a continuous process of 
change. To understand what shapes the welfare mix, existing literature 
draws heavily on functional arguments and institutional choice 
theories, arguing that the choice between different institutional 
providers of welfare is the outcome of complex interrelationships 
between institutional actors (Badelt, 1990). The institutional choice 
theory ties in with interdependence theory, according to which the 
voluntary sector is a by-product of the state (Salamon and Anheier, 
1998, p 225), predicting that welfare state growth will substitute or 
crowd out civil society and voluntary organised services (Rostow, 
1960; Wolfe, 1989; Fukuyama, 1995; Henriksen et al, 2012). More 
recently, however, the crowding-out hypothesis has been questioned. 
In part, because it may be very difficult to identify clear demarcation 
lines between one institution and another, and also because it 
has been convincingly argued that different institutional actors 
actually cooperate and complement each other, and that this type 
of cooperation has been made topical by the challenges of ‘market 
failure/government failure’ (Pestoff, 2009). 

Existing literature seems to support the idea, at least with regard 
to older volunteers, that interactions between institutional actors are 
highly complex, and that the work-volunteering nexus is, to a large 
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extent, still unclear. Some studies have found that there is a negative 
association between work for the labour market and volunteering by 
older people, whereas other studies show that paid work and high 
employment rates are compatible with or have a positive impact on 
volunteering among older adults, especially among part-time workers 
(Erlinghagen and Hank, 2006; Gonyea and Googins, 2006; Hank and 
Stuck, 2008; Haski-Leventhal et al, 2009; Erlinghagen, 2010; Hank 
and Erlinghagen, 2010; Warburton and Jeppsson-Grassman, 2011). As 
it will become clearer from the evidence provided in the following 
chapters, participation in the labour market might even function as 
a trampoline for volunteering, since labour market participants have 
on average more social and economic resources than retirees. This 
finding suggests that the perception of volunteering as part of an ideal 
retirement lifestyle may be quite wrong (Smith, 2004; Gonyea and 
Googins, 2006; O'Neill, 2006). 

In the same way, contradictory evidence exists when it comes 
to the relationship between the size and scope of the voluntary 
sector and informal caregiving of older family members, primarily 
carried out by women (Lamura et al, 2008). Some studies show that 
informal caregiving tends to discourage voluntary work, while other 
studies have found that older caregivers are more often volunteers 
than non-caregivers (for an overview, see Burr et al, 2005). That no 
conclusive evidence can be found is probably due to the complexity 
of the issue. Eldercare may take place in the family or be provided 
by public institutions as a right of the citizen. It seems as though the 
probability of volunteering is positively associated with the degree 
of eldercare formalisation, that is, that voluntary work among older 
adults is encouraged if the welfare state takes a major responsibility 
for eldercare provision (Warburton and Jeppsson-Grassman, 2011). It 
is thus necessary to reflect on whether older adults are involved in 
informal (not regulated), semi-formal (cash-for-care) or formal (home 
help/institutional care) forms of care (Geissler and Pfau-Effinger, 
2005) as the different forms of care are associated differently with 
volunteering in older age (Burr et al, 2005). 

Voluntary work and informal care responsibilities may likewise 
be associated with different family forms (Pfau-Effinger et al, 2009). 
Interactions between the voluntary sector and the family may thus 
differ depending on whether the predominant family form is: (1) the 
male breadwinner/female housewife (full-time carer) model; (2) the 
male breadwinner/women working part time/female part-time carer 
model; or (3) the dual breadwinner/external carer model. For instance, 
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it seems that part-time workers are more involved in voluntary work 
than full-time workers. 


The macro level: policies supporting volunteering 


Even if the US can count on deeper roots in terms of the history 
of programmes and policies supporting volunteering in older age 
(Principi et al, 2012a), over the last decades European policy makers 
have increasingly shown an interest in voluntary work, and called for 
it to become a more vibrant part of civil society. Volunteering has been 
put high on the political agenda, and been promoted by international 
organisations (for example, the UN and the EU), national governments 
and local municipalities. In some countries, voluntary work has even 
become a cornerstone in the building of a new society, as, for instance, 
when in 2011 Prime Minister David Cameron declared voluntary 
work as a major building block in his vision for the ‘Big Society’. 
It has been argued that this growing interest in voluntary work is 
a response to new societal needs, generated by the combined effect 
of ‘market failure’ which gave rise to the welfare state in industrial 
societies, and ‘government failure’ in which the welfare state has gone 
too far and become a co-producer of social problems (Weisbrod, 
1977; Murray, 1984; Gilbert, 2002; Pestoff, 2009). The ‘market failure/ 
government failure’ hypothesis points towards the voluntary sector as 
a key instrument in satisfying unsatisfied demands for public goods 
(Salamon and Anheier, 1998, p 221). In effect, new governance 
structures have emerged that assign the role of partners to voluntary 
organisations working in cooperation with governments and for- 
profit private organisations in the provision of welfare. 

Policies shape identities, preferences, the nature of social participation 
and organisational capacities (Skocpol, 1985; Skocpol and Amenta, 
1986; Pierson, 2000). Thus, in as much as governments and policy 
makers wish to enhance volunteering in older age, policies should 
be designed so that they stimulate voluntary activities in this segment 
of the population. Two factors are important if governments want to 
shape voluntary organisations in an elder-friendly direction: the legal 
framework and financial incentives (or funding). 

First, the legal framework in the form of laws of association, 
administration and regulations defines the criteria for the official 
recognition of voluntary organisations and volunteers. It lays 
down the fundamental set of rights and obligations under which 
voluntary organisations can operate, as well as the basic principles and 
requirements for partnerships between the state and the third/non- 
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profit sector. The legal framework can structure, frame and condition 
the internal life and accounting policies of voluntary organisations, 
and is very much present if public resources or subsidies are involved. 
Basically, the legal framework represents the essential values of the 
state and the status in society ascribed to a voluntary organisation, 
which may strengthen or weaken the societal role and prestige of such 
organisations and influence the normative ideals and orientation of 
citizens towards voluntary work. The legal framework therefore helps 
to favour certain types of organisational properties while constraining 
others (Goss, 2010). For instance, high levels of formal requirements 
for third sector organisations support bureaucratisation and paid work, 
while low levels of formal requirements allow for more anarchical and 
looser organisational structures, including the types of volunteering 
most favourable to older volunteers. 

Second, social policies may stimulate the supply and demand 
for voluntary work by offering financial resources to promote it. 
A distinction is often made between distributive, regulative and 
redistributive policies (Lowi, 1964).A common feature of these policies 
is that they contain incentives that affect the propensity and willingness 
of rational actors to volunteer. In recent years, however, new forms 
of steering have emerged, for example, culture steering/governance 
(Bang, 2004). This is an interactive practice where governments and 
central political actors signal the importance of voluntary work and 
appeal to citizens to volunteer. Culture steering is about top-down 
communication of an all-inclusive vision (for instance, the visions of 
active ageing or the ‘Big Society’) often advanced in the form of codes 
of good conduct, benchmarking and best practices, thus allowing 
self-reflexive individuals or groups to connect and develop new local 
practices that fit into a larger societal project. As such, culture steering 
indicates that discourses and ideas rather than incentives help to 
mobilise and direct reflexive and responsible citizens towards the 
voluntary sector. 

Social policies may enhance volunteering at both the individual 
and organisational level as they structure participatory opportunities 
(Haski-Leventhal et al, 2009; Goss, 2010). At the organisational level, 
social policies may privilege certain types of organisations over 
others. As argued by Goss (2010, p 122), income tax deductions for 
donations to voluntary organisations provide systematic incentives to 
create charity organisations rather than advocacy organisations, and as 
older volunteers prefer philanthropic organisations, policies helping 
to create or reinforce these organisations will most probably increase 
older people’s availability for voluntary work. At the individual level, 
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tax deductions for people who volunteer as well as publicly organised 
training and learning opportunities are expected to have an impact on 
the inclination of older adults to volunteer (Thompson and Wilson, 
2001; Henkin and Zapf, 2006; O'Neill, 2006). 

Besides creating social policy incentives for voluntary work, public 
policy may also create volunteer centres both locally and nationally 
by encouraging collaboration and networking between organisations. 
Such centres can improve chances for older people to learn about 
volunteer opportunities (Haski-Leventhal et al, 2009, p 145) and the 
prospects for them to become involved in voluntary work (Henkin 
and Zapf, 2006). 


Welfare regime 


The structural or welfare regimes level encompasses at least two 
dimensions. First, institutions and the welfare mix represent a 
functional division of responsibility for the production of welfare, and 
the division of labour between the state, market, family and voluntary 
sector has been measured as the degree of de-commodification. 
Second, culture, values, belief systems and ideology (social democratic, 
liberal, conservative, and so on) are the basic organising principles 
behind choices made by individuals and institutions (Esping- 
Andersen, 1990). Culture, values and belief systems, which can be 
fully understood only from a historical perspective, mark societal ideas 
and notions about the ‘right’ relation between the different welfare- 
producing institutions, that is, the ‘just’ order between the market, 
state, family and voluntary organisations, just as culture, values and 
belief systems define expectations and roles (for example, the role 
of older people) ascribed to social actors. Thereby, welfare regimes 
help to construct and frame identities and guide individual behaviour 
(Pierson, 1993), including older peoples attitudes and decisions 
towards the voluntary sector. 

Most probably, different welfare regimes have created different 
configurations in their third sectors, but very few studies have 
actually documented the relationship between welfare regimes and 
the scope and character of voluntary work. One exception is the 
study carried out by Salamon and Anheier (1998) that argues that 
the voluntary sector is embedded in broader social, political and 
economic relationships. Salamon and Anheier make use of the regime 
theory developed by Esping-Andersen, although with some minor 
modifications such as the reference to four (instead of three) regime 
types: the liberal, the social democratic, the corporatist and the statist, 
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to find out how volunteer rates are affected by differences in regime 
as measured by indicators such as government social welfare spending 
and the non-profit scale. 

The study of Salamon and Anheier is a commendable initiative as 
this type of cross-national study is rare, but it is far from being fully 
convincing, as the same authors recognise (Salamon and Anheier, 1998, 
p 245). It is difficult to understand, for instance, why in this study the 
non-profit scale has been based only on paid employment in this 
sector rather than on volunteer work, and why Italy (together with 
Sweden) is characterised as a social democratic non-profit regime. 

In light of the above, it is not surprising that studies analysing older 
people’ volunteering from a welfare regime perspective are even rarer. 
Recently, however, Warburton and Jeppsson-Grassman (2011) have 
analysed the involvement of older people in voluntary associations 
using a six-regime model. They distinguished between organisational 
membership in terms of active and inactive membership and the type 
of organisations in which older people volunteer, such as charitable, 
religious, sports and other types of organisations, and found that 
differences between countries can be explained by variations in the 
overall welfare context. 


Final remarks 


The theoretical and conceptual framework developed in this chapter 
will be used as a frame of reference in the country studies presented 
in Part II as well as the organisational studies presented in Part III. 
This main framework, which is based on the available literature on 
volunteering in older age, also guides the cross-national analysis in the 
conclusion of this volume. 

A main consideration behind our decision to adopt such a 
comprehensive approach was that the most recent contributions on 
this issue, from an active ageing perspective, suggest that there is still a 
large gap in our understanding of the complex mechanisms underlying 
volunteering in older age. Volunteering in older age is explained by 
the interplay of different dimensions that we considered as the micro, 
meso, macro, welfare mix and welfare regime, while these dimensions 
have hardly ever been considered all together in a single study so far. 

Another major goal of this book is to attempt to at least partially fill 
the endemic gap in terms of empirical studies on the organisational 
(meso) level of volunteering in later life. This has been pursued through 
a major effort of comparing the situation of over 73 voluntary 
organisations operating in eight selected European countries and 
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almost as many different welfare regimes. Part III of this book allows 
us to verify whether the results emerging from this in-depth analysis 
have met the initial goal of the study in providing clear evidence of 
how and to what extent voluntary organisations across Europe are 
currently able to knowingly deal with older volunteers. 

Moreover, the comparative nature of our analysis will hopefully 
also help us understand why the empirical evidence reported in 
the existing literature is sometimes contradictory. These contrasting 
findings could depend on the particular sample or the different 
methodology employed, suggesting that more in-depth analyses should 
be employed in light of the particular context under investigation to 
better understand and thus explain why differing results emerge from 
different studies on apparently the same topic. To this purpose, this 
volume applies the same conceptual framework to the analysis of the 
national contexts of the eight different European countries involved 
in the study. 
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Older volunteers in Italy: 
an underestimated phenomenon? 


Andrea Principi, Carlos Chiatti and Giovanni Lamura 


Introduction 


Despite recent changes, the familistic Mediterranean Italian welfare 
state (Esping-Andersen, 1996; Ferrara, 1996) is still largely anchored 
in the male breadwinner/female carer family model (Lewis, 1992; 
Pfau-Effinger, 2005). According to this model and its cultural context, 
women are expected to have the main responsibility for carrying 
out homemaking and caring tasks, often on a full-time basis, and 
particularly in the Central-Southern regions. This explains why 
female labour force participation rates — as for older workers — are 
still very low in most Italian regions (although a trend towards higher 
participation rates can be observed in recent years), whereas the state's 
role is mainly that of providing not so much in-kind services, but 
rather care allowances (Bettio and Plantenga, 2004), financial support 
that is frequently used by households to privately hire migrant care 
workers (Di Rosa et al, 2012). 

The limited extent of state-run or funded care services helps explain 
why voluntary work in Italy is concentrated in this field. On the whole, 
however, the voluntary sector in Italy appears to be underdeveloped 
when compared to other European countries, especially those 
in the North. This may be explained by the fact that, on the one 
hand, volunteering in Italy is not felt as a ‘social norm” (Ascoli and 
Cnaan, 1997), while on the other, actual volunteering-like activities, 
particularly in the culture and recreation fields, may not be perceived 
as such in the eyes of many Italians. Indeed, the dominant profile of 
volunteering in Italy has often been described as mainly 'altruistic and 
‘service-oriented’ (ISTAT, 2006a; Fondazione Roma Terzo Settore, 
2010). However, the amount of ‘self-expressive’ volunteering may be 
underestimated by some of the existing surveys, due to sample biases 
and cultural social norms, as this form of volunteering is, to some 
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extent, not perceived as such by the common Italian mentality. As 
a consequence, only about 10 per cent of the population describes 
itself as being actively engaged in voluntary activities (ISTAT, 2011), 
which are performed in about 220,000 non-profit institutions, mainly 
registered as associations, 81 per cent of whose workforce is made 
of volunteers (ISTAT, 2001a). The total contribution produced by 
voluntary work has been estimated to reach 0.7 per cent of GDP 
(gross domestic product), while the whole non-profit sector adds up 
to over 4 per cent of GDP (CNEL-ISTAT, 2011). 

In light of this situation, the Italian voluntary sector does not seem 
to fit any of the models envisaged by Salamon and Anheier (1998) 
in their social origin theory (see Chapter Two, this volume). Indeed, 
even if for some structural aspects it looks rather similar to the social 
democratic pattern, the existence of many substantial differences from 
this model suggests that the Italian model might represent an original 
form of volunteering, with a focus on social services. Moreover, in 
contrast to what was found by Salamon and Anheier, government 
social welfare spending is rather low in Italy compared to that of most 
Northern and Western European countries (Eurispes, 2006). 

The emphasis of the Italian voluntary sector on social services 
seems to be in accordance with the interests and preferences of older 
Italians, who prefer to carry out intragenerational activities (Frisanco, 
2006). However, they are also often engaged in culture and recreation 
activities, to an extent that is probably underestimated by existing 
research, as already observed. In 2010, about 9 per cent of people 
aged 65-74, and 4 per cent of those aged 75 or older, were found to 
participate in voluntary activities. 

This chapter aims to describe the main opportunities and 
restrictions for volunteering by older people in Italy. After a brief 
introduction to the traditional features, current situation and legal 
framework characterising volunteering, the next section provides a 
quantitative overview of the organisations, sectors and volunteers, 
including older volunteers. The third section addresses the main 
individual, organisational and institutional opportunities existing in 
Italy for volunteering in older age, and also considers the impact of 
paid employment and family care of older people. The fourth section 
deals with future perspectives, before concluding with some reflections 
on what can be learned from the Italian situation. 
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The Italian tradition of voluntary action 


Historically, in Italy ‘volunteering’ is meant as an activity that is ‘carried 
out for free’, but it is not particularly supported by social norms, as there 
is no social expectation that volunteering should be part of an average 
citizens everyday life (Ascoli and Cnaan, 1997). Nevertheless, voluntary 
work in Italy has deep historical roots. It mushroomed in the 18th 
century, when voluntary organisations and charities were promoted 
by the Catholic Church and Socialist movements, mainly in the field 
of social work, healthcare, alms housing and education (Borzaga and 
Santuari, 2000). During the 19th century and up to the 1970s, the 
voluntary sector was scaled down, in parallel to the birth of the modern 
welfare state, which assumed some of the responsibilities previously 
provided to the community by voluntary organisations (Borzaga, 
2004). Between the 1970s and 1990s, as a consequence of the financial 
constraints affecting the Italian welfare state after the first oil crisis, 
there was a slow re-emergence of the voluntary sector. In this period, 
while the state remained responsible for public services, the voluntary 
sector experienced progressive growth (Barbetta and Maggio, 2002; 
Borzaga, 2004), and became increasingly recognised as a crucial actor in 
public policy, which culminated with the establishment of a permanent 
platform called the Third Sector Forum. After the 1990s, however, 
there was a renewed phase of retrenchment at the institutional level, 
coinciding with the centre-right government coming to power. In this 
period, the role of the third sector was significantly downgraded, and 
protocols and documents produced in the earlier period were neglected 
(Ranci et al, 2009). In 1999 public subsidies to non-profit organisations 
were 36 per cent of total earnings of the sector, while only 13 per cent 
of organisations were ‘mainly’ publicly funded (ISTAT, 2001a). Public 
funding represents the main source of financial support only for 10 
per cent of organisations in the culture, sports and recreation sector 
(compared to 40 per cent of those in health care, 26 per cent in social 
care and 26 per cent in economic development and social cohesion). 
This shows that, albeit they represent the great majority (almost 50 
per cent) of all organisations relying mainly on public funding, public 
support is not central for volunteer activity in this sector. On the 
other hand, in 2003, 50 per cent of voluntary organisations stated that 
they received some kind of public funds (ISTAT, 2006a). Recently, 
however, as will be discussed later in this chapter, there has been a 
renewed institutional interest around volunteering, particularly the 
volunteering of older people. While in the 1980s governmental policies 
only considered older people as recipients of health and social services, 
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starting from the 1990s attention shifted, albeit slowly, to the ‘free time’ 
of older people who are increasingly considered as a valuable resource 
for society (Frisanco, 2006). 


The legal framework 


Italian legislation concerning the voluntary sector (and the third 
sector in general) is highly fragmented (Ranci et al, 2009). Several 
laws mention volunteers and volunteering; however, the most relevant 
national laws that focus mainly on the regulation of organisations, 
their activities, infrastructure and access to public funds are as follows: 
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Law 266-1991: the law on volunteering which established the 
‘Register of voluntary organisations’. A basic principle stated by this 
law is that voluntary activities must be provided spontaneously and 
for free for reasons of solidarity (that is, mainly to people outside, 
not belonging to, the organisation itself), even if costs sustained by 
volunteers may be reimbursed. Paid staff can only be employed 
to a very limited extent by voluntary organisations. Registers of 
voluntary organisations are established at a regional level, that is, 
the regions manage enrolment. To be enrolled it is necessary to 
register the founding charter and the statute at the tax office, where 
a tax code is given to the organisation. The main benefits of being 
registered are that organisations can access public funds, tax benefits 
and stipulate agreements with public bodies. Furthermore, at the 
local level the law established service centres for voluntary work 
(CSV), to provide technical and professional assistance to voluntary 
organisations. 


Law 383-2000: regarding social promotion associations. The main 
objective of this law is to define the legal framework for those 
organisations carrying out, without profit, ‘socially useful activities’ 
in favour of both their members and non-members, although 
the law excludes organisations aiming at defending peoples 
economic interests (for example, political parties, unions, employers” 
organisations, private clubs, and so on). These organisations mainly 
promote social rights, solidarity, equal opportunities, the arts, sport 
and research, so this law fits well mainly with the self-expressive type 
of volunteering. It envisages the possibility — in exceptional cases 
— of hiring paid staff (even among members of the organisation) 
to carry out their activities. The registration process is similar to 
the one described for voluntary organisations, but it takes place 
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in a different ‘list’. Registered associations can access public funds, 
stipulate agreements with public bodies and are able to benefit 
from other economic advantages. 


In recent years, particularly at the local level, some normative measures 
specifically aimed at encouraging the participation of older people in 
volunteering have been employed, even if the positive effect of these 
measures has not yet been captured in available data. The national 
Law 133/2008 introduced (until 2014) the remarkable possibility of 
public employees close to retirement age being able to retire earlier 
from their work and to receive 70 per cent of their wages, under the 
condition that they documented their regular volunteering. However, 
this was abrogated by Law 214/2011. On the one hand, it has not 
been very successful in terms of application, since most entitled people 
preferred to carry on working, and more importantly, it was the victim 
of one of the decisions taken by the Monti government to reduce 
public expenditure within the so-called ‘Save Italy’ manoeuvre. Apart 
from this national policy, which is no longer available, some regional 
initiatives focusing on the social participation of older people have 
also recently been enacted. For example, the regional Veneto Law 
9/2010 extended Voluntary Service (that is, servizio civile, a specific 
Italian system that allows people aged 18-28 to work in different 
non-profit organisations, receiving a payment of around 400 per 
month from the state) to older people, in order to promote them as a 
resource for the community. Similarly, in 2004 the Piedmont region 
established Voluntary Service for people over 65 years of age (regional 
Law 1/2004). A similar example comes from the Emilia Romagna 
region, where Law 20/2003 established that Voluntary Service could 
also be performed by adults and older people. In 2009, the Liguria 
region enacted a law on the ‘promotion and valorisation of active 
ageing’ (Law 48/2009), with the aim of planning and implementing, 
within a broad regional triennial social plan, activities carried out by 
people over 60 that are gratifying, socially dignified and useful to older 
people themselves and to the community, in the fields of education, 
work, volunteering, culture, tourism, free time and so on. 


The dimension of volunteer work 


Participation in voluntary activities by the Italian population has 
been slightly but steadily increasing in the last decade (see Table 3.1), 
a period in which the share of the population stating that it was 
engaged in formal volunteering grew from 7.5 per cent in 1999 to 
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10 per cent in 2010. As stressed in more depth later, there has been a 
remarkable increase in formal volunteering, particularly in the older 
age groups (55 year old and over). 


Voluntary organisations 


The increasingly positive attitude to volunteering reported by Italians 
is reflected in the fact that voluntary organisations are experiencing 
an expansion in numbers. During the period 1995-2003, the number 
of organisations registered according to Law 266/1991 increased 
from 8,343 to 21,021, 40.6 per cent of them being formed after 
1995 (ISTAT, 2000a, 2006a). Nevertheless, the most detailed picture 
regarding organisations in the Italian voluntary sector is provided 
by the ISTAT (Istituto Nazionale di Statistica, National Institute for 
Statistics) survey of voluntary organisations from 2003, which is rather 
dated, however, and refers more to service-oriented organisations as 
specified by Law 266/91 (ISTAT, 2006a). In 1999 ISTAT investigated 
for the first time the heterogeneous mix of organisations constituting 
the non-profit sector as a whole, finding that there was a total of 
221,412 active organisations in this sector, of which, in terms of 
legal form, the most relevant group (202,061) was represented by 
associations (ISTAT, 2011a - preliminary data from a second survey 
in 2011 suggesting that the total number of active organisations has 


Table 3.1: Population volunteering in an organisation in the last 
12 months, 1999-2010 (%) 


Age group 1999 2003 2007 2010 A% (1999-2010) 
14-17 6.3 6.9 9.1 7.3 +15.9 
18-19 8.4 10.0 11.9 11.8 +40.5 
20-24 8.8 10.7 10.9 11.2 +27.3 
25-34 8.3 9.5 9.4 10.1 +21.7 
35-44 9.1 8.0 9.6 9.6 +5.5 
45-54 9:5 11.4 10.7 11.7 +23.2 
55-59 8.6 11.0 11.6 13.8 +60.5 
60-64 6.8 8.9 10.2 12.9 +89.7 
65-74 4.1 6.2 7.9 9.3 +126.8 
75+ 2.1 2.4 3.4 4.0 +90.5 
Total population 7.5 8.5 9.2 10.0 +33.3 


Notes: People answering ‘Yes’ to the question: ‘In the last 12 months, have you worked for 
free in voluntary associations or groups?’ 


Rates per 100 people of the same age group. 
Source: Authors’ elaboration on ISTAT (2000b, 2005, 2008, 2011) 
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grown to over 300,000; ISTAT, 2013). This underlines a clear bias in 
the survey that is exclusively based on 'voluntary organisations”, as 
much information in the culture and recreation sector, including that 
regarding volunteers, was not surveyed, since most of the activities 
performed in it were not legally considered as volunteering. 

Regarding the size of the organisations in terms of numbers of 
volunteers, the majority enrol less than 20 volunteers (53 per cent), 
while large organisations (with more than 60 volunteers) represent 
13 per cent of the total. The distribution of voluntary organisations 
across the country is not uniform, with more in the Northern and 
Central regions (ISTAT, 2006a). 

According to ISTAT (2001a), most Italian non-profit organisations 
operate in the culture and recreation sector (63.4 per cent), the 
second area by total number of organisations being social care (8.7 per 
cent). When only taking into consideration recognised voluntary 
organisations (ISTAT, 2006a), most are reported to be active in health 
and social services (65 per cent). 

Paid staff represent a very limited component of human resources 
(HR) in voluntary organisations. Only 12 per cent of all voluntary 
organisations can count on the presence of employees, the latter being 
reported in particular by large organisations and by those operating 
in the health and social care sectors. In 2003 employees reached a 
total of 11,900. Another HR category, which, as mentioned earlier, 
can be considered a hybrid between employees and volunteers, is that 
represented by young volunteers doing Voluntary Service, who, in the 
same year were 9,389 (ISTAT, 2006a). When we consider non-profit 
organisations as a whole, in 1999 there were 531,926 employees and 
27,788 young volunteers in Voluntary Service (ISTAT, 2001a). 


Volunteers by sector, gender and age 


Surveys have revealed that there were 825,955 unpaid volunteers in 
voluntary organisations and 3,221,185 working in 80 per cent of 
non-profit organisations as a whole (ISTAT, 2001a, 2006a). Recent 
preliminary data show that the latter number grew by 2011 to more 
than 4,700,000 (ISTAT, 2013). 

Table 3.2 shows that the health and social services sectors are the 
main areas in which volunteers operate in Italy, and they are hosting a 
growing number of volunteers. A different scenario is described by the 
more comprehensive census of all non-profit organisations that shows 
that most volunteers are in the culture and recreation sector (52 per 
cent — recent data showing that their share is further increasing; ISTAT, 
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2013), with 15 per cent and 10 per cent in the health and social care 
services, respectively. 

The increase in volunteering is also confirmed by a survey on the 
‘daily life activities’ of individuals, which reported a growth from 7.5 to 
10 per cent between 1999 and 2010 in the share of the population 14 
years and older who declared having spent time in non-paid activities 
for a voluntary organisation (see Table 3.1 above). This 10 per cent 
may be estimated to be the equivalent of about 5,000,000 individuals. 
This survey shows (see Table 3.3) that the gender composition of 
volunteers is rather similar, even if men are slightly more represented 
(10.5 per cent against 9.5 per cent of women). A stronger male 
representation is reported in the census of non-profit organisations, 
which indicates that 65 per cent of all volunteers are men (ISTAT, 
2001a). According to this source, both men and women are more 
present in the culture and recreation sector, social services and health, 
but in different proportions: while men volunteer more frequently 
in the former sector (55 per cent), women are more concentrated in 
social services (55 per cent) and health (60 per cent). A different picture 
is provided by data collected on a sample of voluntary organisations 
by Fondazione Roma Terzo Settore (2010), which found that in 2008, 
52 per cent of volunteers were women and 48 per cent were men. 

Considering the total population, people in 2010 volunteered more 
in the age group 55-64, whereas in 2007 the most active age groups 
were represented by people aged 18-24 and 45-59 (ISTAT, 2008, 
2011). Overall, volunteering patterns are changing, especially among 


Table 3.2: Number of volunteers by main sector of activity, 
1995-2003 


Voluntary organisations AII third sector 

Area of activity 1995 1999 2003 1999 
Social services 150,860 189,099 256,250 492,875 
Health 194,237 231,702 235,543 318,894 
Culture and recreation 66,995 107,972 111,170 1,677,936 
Civil protection 37,113 64,997 83,937 a 
Environment 11,568 36,380 35,800 85,274 
Sport 7,230 14,445 24,205 i 
Education and research 8,676 9,779 19,351 114,447 
Human rights 5,302 7,186 13,652 208,347 
Other sectors — 9,266 46,047 323,412 
Total 481,981 670,826 825,955 3,221,185 


Notes: * Included in social services; Included in culture and recreation. 
Source: ISTAT (200 la, 2006a) 
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Table 3.3:Activity in voluntary organisations at least once a 
year, 2010 


Age group Male Female Total 
14-17 5.9 8.8 7.3 
18-19 9.3 14.5 11.8 
20-24 9.3 13.0 11.2 
25-34 10.2 10.0 10.1 

35-44 10.5 8.7 9.6 
45-54 12.0 11.4 11.7 
55-59 14.4 13.3 13.8 
60-64 15.0 10.9 12.9 
65-74 10.7 82 9.3 

75+ 42 3.9 4.0 
Total 10.5 9.5 10.0 


Note: Rates per 100 people of the same gender and age group. 
Source: ISTAT (201 1) 


men. Whereas in the past the volunteering peak was reached for both 
genders in younger age ranges, in 2010 engagement in voluntary 
activities among men increased up to the age of 64 (ISTAT, 2005, 
2008, 2011). 

When we analyse participation in voluntary organisations by age 
group and activity sector (see Table 3.4), volunteers aged 55 and over 
constitute about 50 per cent of all those collaborating in the social 
services sector, about one third of those volunteering in the health 
sector and more than one third of those engaged in the culture and 
recreation sector. 

Figure 3.1 shows that in 2008-09 volunteers aged 65 and over spent 
on average the same time as adult and younger people in voluntary 
activities (1.35 hours, 1.41 and 1.28 hours per day, respectively; ISTAT, 
2012). So the Italian case seems to differ somewhat from what is 
generally reported in the literature, that is, that older volunteers devote 
more time than younger ones to voluntary activities (see, for example, 
Warburton and Cordingley, 2004). 

The literature suggests that a higher educational level is correlated 
with higher participation in voluntary activities. The ISTAT survey 
(see Figure 3.2) confirms this positive correlation in all age groups, 
both for men and women (the latter having a higher education than 
men in both younger and older age groups). As well as being more 
highly educated, volunteers are also more highly qualified compared 
to non-volunteers (ISTAT, 2011). 
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Table 3.4: Number of volunteers by main sector of activity and 


age group, 2003 

Age group 
Main sector Upto 
of activity 29 30-54 55-64 65+ Total 55+ %55+ 
Social services 36,832 90,034 77,420 51,964 256,250 129,384 50.5 
Health 60,978 103,035 49,827 21,703 235,543 71,530 30.4 
Cultureand 3700) 41,172 24078 18918 111,170 42,996 387 
recreation 
M 24,860 43,047 12,159 3,871 83,937 16,030 19. 
protection 
Environment 8,970 16454 7,131 3,245 35,800 10,376 29.0 
Sport 8814 10,65 3253 1,673 24205 4926 203 
Education and 4481 8684 3911 2275 1935! 6,186 320 
research 
Human rights 2,041 6,541 3,405 1,665 13,652 5,070 37.1 
Other sectors 8,545 19,645 11,718 6,139 46,047 17,857 388 
Total 182,523 339,077 192,902 111,453 825,955 304,355 36.8 


Source: ISTAT (2003) 


Figure 3.1: Average time spent in voluntary activities in an 


average weekly day, by age group, 2008-09 (hours and minutes 


per day) 


1.45 4 
1.40 4 
1:35:3 
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M Male 
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1.10 


25—44 
Source: Authors’ elaboration оп ISTAT (2012) 
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In light of the information mentioned earlier, we can conclude that 
the ‘prototypical’ Italian volunteer is male, aged 55-64, operates in the 
culture and recreation sector, is highly educated and qualified, and 
dedicates about 1.30 hours per day to voluntary activities. The female 
prototype is slightly different, being younger (aged 45-59), and while 
operating mostly in the culture and recreation sector, does so to a 
lesser extent than men, is more represented in the social services and 
health sectors, is more educated in both younger and older age groups, 
dedicates more time than her male counterpart in middle age. 


Participation of older volunteers 


While volunteer activity rates by age and sector are not available for 
the non-profit sector as a whole, according to the survey on voluntary 
organisations, older volunteers are mostly present in social services, 
as shown in Table 3.4. In general, male participation starts decreasing 
after the age of 64. Older males dedicate weekly about 10 minutes 
more than older females to volunteering and are less educated than 
middle-aged male volunteers. The typical older female volunteer is 
likely to give up after the age of 59, is more educated than older male 
volunteers, but less so than younger volunteers. 


Figure 3.2:Activity in voluntary organisations among males and 
females, by age group and educational level, 2010 (%) 


ISCED I  [MISCED 2 ISCED 3  MISCED 5 Total 


| [l | | I 


15-24 | 25-44 | 45-64 | 65+ | 15-24 | 25-44 | 45-64 | 65+ 


Male Female 
Notes: International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED): I = primary; 


2 = lower secondary; 3 = upper secondary; 5 = tertiary. 
Source: Authors’ elaboration on ISTAT (2011) 
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Older volunteers seem to be mainly motivated by altruistic reasons 
and ideals of solidarity, whereas younger volunteers are more involved 
in different sectors (including the environment, sports and education), 
and are more likely to be driven by self-fulfilment reasons and by goals 
of social utility and human growth (Fondazione Roma Terzo Settore, 
2010). This may be explained by the greater older volunteers’ desire 
to maintain a sense of self and to deepen intimacy in social contacts 
through altruistic activities (that is, emotional gratification) against 
younger volunteers’ greater preferences for pursuing knowledge 
through volunteering (Carstensen et al, 1999; Fung et al, 2001). 

Looking at the trends in volunteering in older age, the proportion 
of volunteers aged 65 years and over in organisations grew between 
1997 and 2003, from 8.9 to 13.5 per cent. In the same period, the 
share of mature volunteers (aged 55-64) also grew, from 18.3 to 
23.3 per cent (ISTAT, 2000a, 2006a). On the other hand, Table 3.1 
shows remarkable increases in the activity in voluntary organisations 
ofall ofthe older age groups 65-74 (+126.8 per cent), 75+ (+90.5 per 
cent), 60-64 (+89.7 per cent) and 55-59 (+60.5 per cent), compared 
to the younger groups. 

As already observed (see p 47), volunteering among older people 
in Italy may be a largely underestimated phenomenon, since part 
of its self-expressive component is probably not well captured by 
surveys. Indeed, Frisanco (2006) estimated that the number of older 
people carrying out unpaid social activities in these organisations 
in 2001 was almost twice as high as those who had officially been 
considered volunteers. According to Frisanco, the reason for this is 
that older Italians tend to prefer to organise themselves in autonomous 
intragenerational social and recreational centres. So an additional 
‘unofficial’ profile of older volunteer emerges from these reflections, 
which is that of someone who prefers self-expressive cultural and 
recreational activities among peers. 

Regarding the organisational dimension, and partly linked to what 
has just been mentioned, there are different kinds of organisations in 
Italy in which older people volunteer exclusively: (trade) unions of 
older people, voluntary and social associations to promote social events 
(including those linked to the unions), universities of the third age, and 
so on. There are also organisations for volunteers of all ages but with 
a prevalence of older volunteers, particularly in the social services and 
health sectors. Nevertheless, using data from two non-representative 
surveys on voluntary organisations, Frisanco (2006) found that between 
1997 and 2001, the share of voluntary organisations composed totally 
or mainly of volunteers aged 65 or over decreased from 6.5 to 5.5 per 
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cent of all voluntary organisations. In contrast, in investigating the 
universe of registered voluntary organisations, ISTAT underlined that 
in 2003 these kinds of organisations were much more numerous, and 
constituted about one third of all voluntary organisations (De Sario 
et al, 2010). 

Frisanco (2006) identified the main characteristics of organisations 
composed of older volunteers as follows: longstanding history; female 
overrepresentation; provision of (light) care, support and socialisation 
services to a higher extent (more so than in other age-profiled 
organisations); and very limited involvement in emergency assistance, 
transportation of sick people and environmental protection. They 
represent intragenerational organisations, and the main beneficiaries 
of these organisations are older people themselves and poor people, as 
they are often strongly linked to the Catholic Church. Furthermore, 
they are characterised by a certain degree of isolation, as they are less 
linked to other kinds of institutions or organisations. In addition, they 
can count on lower levels of funding compared to other organisations, 
are less engaged in recruiting new volunteers and the volunteers of 
these organisations also receive less training. 


Older people’s participation in voluntary 
organisations: opportunities and restrictions 


Despite the recent increase in the number of older Italians participating 
in voluntary activities, recent societal and demographic changes as well 
as some unfavourable transformations affecting voluntary organisations 
may have hampered current volunteer opportunities for older people. 
This section analyses the current opportunities and restrictions for 
volunteering in older age in Italy from three different perspectives: 
individual, organisational and political/institutional, also taking into 
consideration connections with other roles such as those of (paid) 
worker and (unpaid) family carer. 


Opportunities and restrictions for volunteering for older people 


Looking at the individual level, it is well known that a high level of 
education, good health and high socio-economic status represent 
factors that facilitate volunteering in later life (Principi et al, 2012b), 
and that older people generally have fewer resources in these areas 
compared to younger people. Indeed, as Caltabiano (2006) observed, 
despite the general volunteers’ ideal of ‘activism for solidarity’, Italian 
older citizens do not fit so well with this profile of volunteer, as they 
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are described mainly as passive people who are distant from social 
and political engagement because of their particular social conditions 
(for example, their low educational level and retired occupational 
status), rather than due to a real individual choice. In this context, 
the strongest intentions to volunteer are expressed by older adults 
who view volunteering as a useful, interesting and pleasant activity 
(Grano et al, 2008). Nevertheless, they seldom take the decision to 
volunteer by themselves. Indeed, the social participation of older 
Italians seems to increasingly depend on their positive answer to a 
request, for example, by a friend, or by an organisational representative, 
to get involved. They tend to answer this request positively, mainly 
for reasons of togetherness, to maintain social relationships and to 
count more in society as an older person (Mastropietro, 2009). This 
stronger need for social relations in older volunteers compared to 
younger people was also found by Capanna et al (2002), who explored 
the main motivations of Italian volunteers. However, motivation in 
older volunteers is a multidimensional phenomenon going beyond 
just social reasons, as underlined, for example, by Principi et al (2012c), 
who found that important drivers for older Italian volunteers are 
altruistic motivations and the desire to protect their ego from negative 
feelings through volunteering. 

With respect to the organisational level, there is a substantial lack 
of Italian studies on what is offered to older volunteers in terms of 
measures and initiatives. In addition to what was discussed earlier 
(see p 59), Frisanco (2006) underlines that voluntary organisations 
composed mainly of older people are likely to be linked mainly to 
the local area (for example, the parish or municipality), and are less 
likely to be involved in carrying out research or other kinds of studies. 
Also, they have less funds and do less fundraising in general, have less 
developed communication and promotion strategies and are less active 
in networking. Thus, there seem to be several negative organisational 
aspects linked to volunteering in older age. Focusing on the positive 
aspects, organisations composed mainly of older volunteers seem to 
offer themselves mainly for recognition and intragenerational support 
in the mutualistic and recreational context (Frisanco, 2006). 

At the political /institutional level, until recently there has been no 
specific overarching national policy addressing active ageing or even 
volunteering among older age groups, as reflected by the few and 
disconnected initiatives that are available. This does not seem purely 
an age-related problem, since in Italy the support of the third sector in 
general has never been an overarching public policy goal (Ranci et al, 
2009). However, as described earlier, the institutional support of the 
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social participation of older people has recently increased. A further 
driving force in this has surely been the European designation of 2012 
as the Year of Active Ageing and Intergenerational Solidarity, which 
led the Ministry of Labour and Social Policies to promote specific 
initiatives aimed at increasing the social participation of older people 
and initiatives for intergenerational solidarity. For example, through 
ministerial directives, the funding of experimental projects on active 
ageing and intergenerational solidarity has been considered a priority, 
and both voluntary organisations and social promotion associations 
have been invited to present project proposals. Specific funds have 
also been envisaged for projects on this issue by municipalities, in 
partnership with third sector organisations and research bodies, 
to further promote active ageing at the local level (Presidenza del 
Consiglio dei Ministri, 2012). It will be interesting to see the extent 
to which the latter activities can realistically be implemented in the 
near future, given the state spending review currently underway in 
a climate characterised by budget cuts, which already seem to have 
caused some limitations on volunteer opportunities for older people 
(see p 51). 


Older people between employment and volunteering 


There seems to be no evidence that in Italy working for the labour 
market may hamper participation in voluntary activities in older age 
groups. On the contrary, since both volunteer and paid work activities 
are experiencing an increase, as reported by several studies (see, for 
example, Haski-Leventhal, 2009), working for the labour market seems 
to have a phasing-in effect on volunteering by increasing personal 
social relations and opportunities for social engagement. 

Even in a context of low rates compared to most European 
countries, the employment rate of older workers, both men and 
women, is increasing in Italy mainly due to a gradual rise in the 
statutory retirement age in the latest pension reforms. From January 
2012 the retirement age limit in Italy has been increased to 66 years 
for both men and women employed in the public sector, and to 62 
years for women employed in the private sector. The same level (that 
is, 66 years) for workers of all sectors and genders will be reached by 
2018. Between 2004 and 2011 the employment rate of people aged 
55-64 increased from 42.2 to 48.4 per cent for men and from 19.6 
to 28.1 per cent for women. In 2011, the employment rate of the 
population over 65 was 5.6 per cent for men and 1.3 per cent for 
women (Eurostat, 2012). 
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Despite governmental efforts to increase the retirement age in Italy, 
only 48 per cent of 50 to 65-years-olds declared that they *would 
enjoy having a paid job even if they did not need the money”.This 
is a rather low value compared with most European countries (ISSP, 
1997). However, apart from the Italian orientation to work, working 
in older age due to economic need may become an issue in the 
near future in Italy given the expected reduction of pension income 
as an effect of the pension reform. There is already some evidence 
that in the last few years people have increased their participation in 
the labour market after retirement, especially beyond the age of 70 
(Principi et al, 2012a). 

What may be the consequences of this changing scenario on 
volunteering by older Italians? According to SHARE data (Survey 
of Health, Ageing and Retirement in Europe), in 2004 Italian older 
adults in paid employment participated slightly less in voluntary 
activities (10.6 per cent) than retirees and other non-working older 
people (11.4 per cent), and relatively low rates of engagement were 
associated with being in paid work (Erlinghagen and Hank, 2006).The 
subsequent wave of SHARE data suggested a different interpretation: 
while the rate of volunteering by employed people stayed the same 
(that is, 10.6 per cent), the participation in volunteering of non- 
employed older people decreased to 6.6 per cent (Haski-Leventhal, 
2009). This may suggest that retirement crowds out volunteering, 
which seems to be confirmed by the ISTAT data that show (see 
Table 3.3) that participation rates of both men and women decrease 
after they retire (in 2009 the effective average age was 61.1 years for 
men and 58.5 for women; see OECD, 2011). This positive relation 
may be further improved by planning and implementing programmes 
linking companies and voluntary organisations, for example, through 
employee volunteer programmes, as a useful way to respond to the 
need of promoting active ageing and thus facilitating engagement in 
the period between work and retirement (Mastropietro, 2009). These 
are not widespread in Italy, however. 


Older beople between family care and volunteering 


The Italian informal care system has been changing in the last few years. 
Most of the in-house caring responsibilities have shifted to migrant 
care workers, and disabled older people are much more likely to live 
alone than in the past. Family carers, particularly women, continue to 
provide informal care, but increasingly in terms of the 'organisation 
of care’ rather than care in itself. Keeping this in mind, it is possible 
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to observe that older peoples engagement in both volunteering and 
informal family care to non-cohabitant people is growing in Italy, so 
it can be assumed that a growth in the family help/care activities of 
older people does not necessarily mean a decline in the participation 
of older people in voluntary activities, even if a gender effect may be 
present. 

Considering elder care, in Italy, as in most Mediterranean and 
Eastern European countries, a significant percentage of people (50 per 
cent) think that the best option for an old parent living alone in need 
of regular help is to live with their children, or one of the children 
should regularly visit the older persons home to adequately care for 
them (Eurobarometer, 2007). Thus in Italy care is considered a family 
matter — women are often culturally expected to assume the role of 
housewives and informal full-time carers (Anttonen and Sipilä, 1996), 
whereas the state traditionally provides care allowances rather than 
in-kind social services (Bettio and Plantenga, 2004). This is reflected 
in the use of long-term care services for people aged 65 years and 
over: about 9 per cent of older people receive a care allowance, less 
than 5 per cent some kind of home care and 3 per cent residential 
care (Gori and Lamura, 2009). So even if elder care in Italy is mainly 
informal, it should be considered that a cash-for-care scheme (the care 
allowance, that is, indennita di accompagnamento, which totalled about 
470 monthly in 2009) is present, and the dependent person can freely 
use this benefit. However, this scheme is available not only to older 
people but also to disabled people of all ages, even if most of those 
who receive it are older people 

Nonetheless, family ties are weakening (Naldini, 2002) due 
to factors such as a falling fertility rate, an increase in conjugal 
instability, decreasing intergenerational cohabitation and the greater 
employment rate of women in the labour market. Family solidarity 
has not disappeared, but has, rather, undergone a process of adaptation 
(Tomassini and Lamura, 2009). For example, the care allowance is 
likely to be used to employ migrant care workers to look after older 
people living alone (Lamura et al, 2010; Di Rosa et al, 2012). For this 
reason, today more than in the past, Italians aged 55 years and over 
are engaged, on the one hand, in providing help to non-cohabitant 
younger (children and grandchildren), while on the other, to non- 
cohabitant older (parents) family members (ISTAT, 2001b, 2006b). 
Can this trend of increasing but changing engagement in family 
care have consequences on participation in voluntary activities by 
older people? As already observed, despite these trends, a growth in 
volunteering in older age at aggregate level has been observed, so 
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at first sight this may suggest a positive relation between the two 
activities. However, Italian voluntary organisations generally perceive 
family caregiving as a significant barrier to older people volunteering 
(Principi et al, 2010) and, given the female care family model that is 
widespread in the country, women may be especially penalised in this 
game. As a consequence it may be no coincidence that women are 
less involved in volunteering than men in adult and older age groups 
(see Table 3.3). 


Improving the match between supply of older 
candidates with the demand of voluntary 
organisations: future perspectives 


Increasing the participation rate of older European people in 
voluntary activities represents a key challenge for the future, and 
Italy is no exception in this, as demonstrated by national and local 
policy efforts on the matter. The voluntary sector represents a field 
in which older Italians can find new meaning and experiences that 
may compensate for the loss of engagement following retirement 
from the labour market, and hence they are no longer considered 
solely as recipients of services and care (Frisanco, 2006). If a higher 
commitment among older Italians is to be pursued, future actions 
to improve the match between supply of older candidates and the 
demands of civil society organisations must be undertaken, both by 
organisations themselves and by institutions. The literature does not 
tell us much on organisational efforts undertaken to improve this 
match in Italy. Frisanco (2006) underlined that older volunteers are 
often excluded by voluntary organisations with more resources, and 
some Italian studies have indicated what actions should be undertaken 
by organisations. Grano et al (2008), for example, underlined that 
to attract older volunteers, voluntary organisations should arrange 
policy programmes providing salient and accessible information on 
the importance of volunteering, and highlight the advantages of 
volunteering, thus encouraging older people to identify their own 
reasons for volunteering. Furthermore, they should create age-targeted 
recruitment programmes, provide more training opportunities and 
consider the motivation behind volunteering. 

As for the institutional level, despite the stronger interest in 
promoting active ageing shown recently that is likely to determine 
a further increase in volunteering by older people in the near future, 
Mirabile (2009) comments that more focused and effective thinking 
and actions by policy makers at various levels are needed as ageing 
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is still often addressed mainly in terms of prevention of health risk 
factors and retention in the labour market, completely neglecting the 
social engagement of older people. De Sario (2009), on the other 
hand, highlights that more specialised tools and conditions are needed, 
such as, for example, targeted volunteer programmes. 


Conclusions 


In Italy about 10 per cent of the overall population volunteers, with 
participation rates peaking for those aged 45-64 years (about 12-14 per 
cent), and decreasing in older age groups. However, a sharp increase in 
voluntary participation is observed in the age bracket 65-74, which 
means that older people are increasingly involved in community life. 
Official sources depict older volunteers as those mainly involved in 
the social services and healthcare sectors, but their participation in 
self-expressive activities may be underestimated. Despite the increase 
in participation at the individual level, voluntary organisations do not 
seem to be ready to fully exploit older volunteers potential. There are 
several organisations where older volunteers might actually contribute, 
but they seem to be those characterised by a lower availability of 
resources. 

At the institutional level, efforts to involve an increased number of 
older citizens in voluntary activities have recently mushroomed, and 
are likely to help voluntary organisations remove the main barriers 
for older volunteers in the future, for example, by providing older 
volunteers with more opportunities for training and qualifications 
to carry out activities. At the moment these are only intentions, and 
it will be interesting to observe if they will turn into concrete facts. 
The expectedly longer working life deriving from the recent pension 
reforms does not seem to represent a threat, but rather an incentive 
to volunteering in older age. It is no coincidence that older men, 
while working more and longer, are more involved in volunteering 
than older women. On the other hand, informal family care of older 
relatives or grandchildren may be seen as a barrier to volunteering, 
especially for older women. Thus, even with the perspective of an 
overall positive scenario for the future volunteering of older Italians 
in the global framework, more effective thinking on how to overcome 
this dilemma is needed at both the institutional and organisational 
level, for example, through more gender-specific targeted programmes. 

Speaking in terms of social origins theory, which relies mainly on 
the non-profit scale and the social welfare spending to categorise third 
sector regimes, Salamon and Anheir (1998) included Italy in the social 
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democratic model (see Chapter Two, this volume). Nevertheless, we 
found evidence that Italy does not fit very well in this model. Indeed, 
Italy is characterised by a rather low social welfare spending, and a 
low scale of volunteering, since volunteering in Italy (as probably 
in other Mediterranean countries) may not really be perceived by 
(older) individuals as a social norm compared to other countries. It 
can therefore be concluded that more specific attention should be 
paid to this Mediterranean third sector pattern as a relevant variation 
of the other, more well-known, models. 
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Older volunteers in Denmark: 
a large voluntary sector in a 
highly developed welfare state 


Per H. Jensen 


Introduction 


It has sometimes been alleged that a voluminous welfare state as 
well as a heavy workload from formal employment reduces peoples 
propensity to carry out voluntary work (Rostow, 1960; Wolfe, 1989; 
Fukuyama, 1995). One should therefore expect the level of voluntary 
work to be rather low in Denmark, in part because Denmark has a 
highly developed institutional welfare state, and because Danish labour 
force participation rates are rather high, reaching, in 2007, 81.8 per 
cent for men and 76.2 per cent for women. Furthermore, most women 
in employment work full time, which has been made possible by the 
provision of extensive and universal social services (child and elder 
care), financed by individual and progressive taxation. The Danish 
family model may thus be characterised as a dual breadwinner/ 
external care model (Pfau-Effinger, 2004). 

The welfare state-labour market-family-voluntary work nexus, 
however, is rather complex. In accordance with the findings of Williams 
and Windebank (1998, p 31),the Danish experience demonstrates that 
welfare state growth, increasing labour force participation rates and 
growth in civil society organisations can take place simultaneously. In 
2007 the total number of voluntary organisations in Denmark was 
about 100,000. Out of a total population of 5.5 million, 38 per cent was 
engaged in voluntary work, and the economic value of voluntary work 
amounted to 9.6 per cent of GDP (gross domestic product) (Center 
for frivilligt socialt abejde, 2001). The voluntary sector has earnings 
totalling DKK 96.4 billion per year, equivalent to 12.9 billion. Of this, 
50 per cent is from membership fees and production of goods, 37 per 
cent from public transfers, 7 per cent from gifts and sponsoring and 
6 per cent from other sources such as interest rates. 
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Although the welfare state has not crowded out voluntary work in 
Denmark, it has certainly helped to structure (and is itself structured 
by) the voluntary sector. Voluntary work is a highly complex 
phenomenon, but it is possible to make a distinction between two 
major forms, according to the motives of the providers (Sivesind et al, 
2002; Jensen et al, 2009): voluntary work may be philanthropic, that is, 
targeted at the production of classical welfare provision against social 
risks such as poverty, homelessness, sickness and so on; or it may be 
self-centred or self-expressive, that is, targeted towards leisure activities 
in the form of sport, culture and so on. In a highly advanced and 
de-commodifiying welfare state there is little room for philanthropic 
or charitable activities. Accordingly, voluntary work in countries such 
as Denmark is concentrated around sport, culture and leisure activities, 
rather than private charitable giving (Jensen and Rathlev, 2009). 

In countries where voluntary work is extensive and/or increasing, 
one may expect that older people become more and more enrolled 
in the voluntary sector. This assumption ties in with a shift in the 
perception of older people. The first retirement studies, dating from 
the 1950s and 1960s, assumed that older people would lose the skills 
to function socially and would disengage from social life (Burgess, 
1960; Cumming and Henry, 1961). By contrast, more recent theories 
have argued that the loss of role of the retiree as participant in the 
labour market would be compensated for by a more active role in 
other social fields (Atchley, 1989; Laslett, 1989; Richardson, 1999; 
Phillipson, 2002). As such, the role compensation theory allows for 
stable or even increased social integration, and continuity may be 
attained through volunteering (Richardson, 1999; Phillipson, 2002). 
In 2004, about 15 per cent of all volunteers in Denmark were aged 
66-85, while 23 per cent of the total population in this age group was 
enrolled in voluntary work (Koch-Nielsen et al, 2005). 

The aim of this chapter is to analyse the background, size, 
composition and enrolment of older people in the voluntary sector 
in Denmark. It then discusses factors that may facilitate or restrict the 
entry of older people into civil society organisations, and it examines 
discrepancies between the supply and demand for older people in the 
voluntary sector. It concludes with a brief discussion as to how older 
people are related to the voluntary sector in the Danish welfare state. 


The Danish tradition of voluntary action 


Voluntary work in the form of charity giving in Denmark can be 
traced back to the late 18th century, but it was not until the mid-19th 
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century that voluntary work mushroomed (Lützen, 1998; Henriksen 
et al, 2012) and became an integrated part of civil society. As the 
welfare state matured in the 1960s and 1970s, however, philanthropic 
forms of voluntary work became somewhat marginalised. In particular, 
philanthropic voluntary work within the area of social policy gained 
a reputation as being something without any professional expertise, 
although well intentioned, and therefore not representing a serious 
contribution to solving social problems. 

As of the 1980s, however, a new discourse emerged, propagating 
a positive view of philanthropic voluntary work and voluntary 
philanthropic organisations as active participants in Danish society. 
In 1983 the Minister for Social Affairs set up the Danish Committee 
on Volunteer Effort, a political committee made up of representatives 
from public authorities and voluntary organisations. The aim of 
this ‘Committee on Volunteer Effort is to bolster the possibility 
for individuals, groups of citizens and private associations and 
organisations to participate in the solution of tasks in the social policy 
area’ (Ministry of Social Affairs, 2001, p 14). Indeed, philanthropic 
voluntary work has gained a much higher status than previously, and 
has now become widely appreciated in Danish society, in the hope or 
belief that the voluntary sector could relieve economic pressure on 
the welfare state by preventing and solving social problems (Hegeland, 
1994; Henriksen, 1995). To support this endeavour, philanthropic 
voluntary institutions have increasingly been subsidised by the state 
over the last 10-15 years. The aim has not been to replace public 
welfare services by voluntary organisations, but rather to stimulate the 
development of alternative initiatives that can reach those vulnerable 
groups (drug addicts, prostitutes and so on) who have turned their 
back on the public welfare system. Philanthropic voluntary work has, 
however, remained a marginal phenomenon within the Danish social 
policy area, in that it has remained a minor supplement to the public 
sector (Boje, 2006a). Voluntary organisations within the social policy 
area are often staffed with paid employees, that is, in some voluntary 
organisations work is paid for and carried out as ordinary full-time 
wage work. 

Nevertheless, as already underlined, volunteering in Denmark is 
mainly self-centred or self-expressive — to some extent subsidised by 
the public sector, but mainly financed by users’ fees, for example, in 
sports clubs — and this kind of volunteering is most often carried out 
as unpaid work. As self-centred or self-expressive forms of voluntary 
work predominates, it can be said that the development trajectories 
of the voluntary sector in Denmark is more young- than old-friendly, 
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since young people in particular seem to prefer non-philanthropic 
volunteer work (Morrow-Howell, 2010). 


The legal framework 


Voluntary organisations in Denmark are regulated by civil law. Because 
there is no official register for such organisations, they do not register, 
either totally or within the different areas of their voluntary activities. 
Volunteer organisations are, however, obliged to register as a company” 
by public authorities, if they employ people and/or buy or sell goods, 
the aim being to avoid tax evasion or tax fraud in relation to income 
tax and/or value-added tax (VAT). About 45 per cent of all voluntary 
organisations are registered as a ‘company’ (Boje and Ibsen, 2006). 

Hardly any legal framework regulates the voluntary sector in 
Denmark, with two exceptions: first, in 2005 the entry of teachers/ 
instructors into voluntary organisations was restricted in some 
ways. The aim of the legislation was to prevent people convicted of 
paedophilia from enrolling in voluntary organisations such as scout 
clubs, sports clubs, and so on, in which children below the age of 15 
are active. The legislation implies an obligation for such organisations 
to obtain a so-called ‘child certificate’ for volunteers before recruiting 
them as instructors or teachers. This is issued by public authorities 
and contains information about convictions for paedophilia. This 
legislation mirrors the reality that a large share of voluntary work is 
targeted towards children and younger people within areas such as 
sports, culture and so on. 

Second, in Denmark municipalities bear the major responsibility 
for providing welfare services (schools, child and elder care and so 
on), which are financed, to a large extent, by local taxes. The Law on 
Social Service, however, includes a paragraph (para 18) that concerns 
voluntary work within the social policy area. It stipulates that 
municipalities must cooperate with voluntary social organisations and 
annually earmark an amount of money for voluntary social work. This 
may, of course, increase local government expenditure. To soften the 
economic pressure on the municipalities, the Parliament has granted 
municipalities about DKK 130 million (about 17 million) per year in 
the form of extra conditional grants (from the state), to compensate 
for the costs of subsidising voluntary organisations. 

The Law on Social Service (para 79) also allows municipalities to 
transfer prophylactic social policy schemes to pensioners’ clubs or 
senior associations. In addition to encouraging seniors’ own voluntary 
work, the Ministry of Welfare also supports voluntary work targeting 
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older people. For instance, in 2006 and 2007 the Ministry of Welfare 
granted about DKK 4.5 million (equivalent to 0.6 million) to projects 
aimed at relieving older people’ feelings of isolation (Rambøll, 2009). 


The dimension of volunteer work 


In Denmark, the number of people participating in voluntary work 
has increased substantially over the last 15 years. In the early 1990s 
about 25 per cent of the adult Danish population (aged 16-85) 
participated in unpaid voluntary work, while the number increased 
to 35 per cent! by 2004. On average, each volunteer performs about 
four hours of unpaid voluntary work per week (Koch-Nielsen et al, 
2005; Fridberg et al, 2006). 


Voluntary organisations 


The total number of voluntary organisations in Denmark is 100,200: 
83,000 associations, 8,000 independent institutions, 6,200 ‘funds 
for the common good’ and 3,000 nationwide organisations (Boje 
and Ibsen, 2006). These voluntary organisations enrol, as already 
mentioned, about 35 per cent of the total population aged 16-85 
(about 1.5 million people) into unpaid voluntary work. The non-profit 
sector furthermore employs about 200,000 people as wage earners, 
of which 70 per cent work full time (Boje, 2006b). A large share of 
these are employed in independent schools, non-profit kindergartens, 
trade unions and so on. Employees in the non-profit sector amount 
to about 5 per cent of total employment. 

European data seem to indicate that there is a connection between 
volunteering and the degree of urbanisation (Gaskin and Smith, 
1995). In accordance with these findings, volunteering in Denmark 
is slightly more predominant in the rural provinces compared to 
highly urbanised areas. Indeed, Koch-Nielsen et al (2005, p 32) have 
found that volunteering amounts to 36 per cent in rural districts 
and provinces and 31 per cent in the capital and its suburbs. And 
the creation of longstanding social networks seems to increase the 
propensity to volunteer, as data show that the longer a person has 
been living in the same municipality, the more they will be inclined 
to engage in voluntary work. 
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Volunteers by sector, gender and age 


Table 4.1 shows the sectoral and gendered composition of voluntary 
activities in Denmark. As can be seen, 35 per cent of the population is 
engaged in voluntary work, although if the column ‘All’ is added up, 
it amounts to more than 35 per cent. This inconsistency is due to the 
fact that the same person may perform voluntary work in more than 


Table 4.1: Proportions of the Danish population performing 
voluntary work during 2004, by sector and gender (%) 


Sector Men Women АП 
Sport (eg sports clubs, dancing, swimming) 14 9 || 
Housing, local community (eg housing associations, cable 8 4 6 
services provision) 
Other leisure activities (eg hobbies, genealogy, scouting) 5 4 5 
Culture (eg museums, local historical archives, choirs) 3 3 3 
Education, research (eg boards of directors, adult or 3 4 3 
spare-time education) 
Health-related (eg blood donor, patients’ associations, 2 4 3 
crisis counselling) 
Social (eg drop-in centres, refugee support groups) 2 4 3 
Organisational work, trade and branch organisations 3 2 3 
(eg trade unions, employers’ associations) 
International activities (eg humanitarian, peace and | 2 2 
solidarity organisations) 
Religion, church-related (eg parochial church council, 

2 2 2 
Sunday School) 
Politics, party associations (eg constituency associations, 2 | | 
grass-roots organisations) 
Environment (eg environmental preservation, protection | >| >| 
of animals) 
Counselling, legal aid (eg consumer, human rights, legal aid) | >| >| 
Other areas 2 3 3 
Volunteer work in all 38 32 35 
n 1,502 1,632 3,134 


Note: Question asked to respondents:'Here are some questions about voluntary unpaid 
work.Voluntary unpaid work can be performed in many different areas. Often voluntary 
work is done for voluntary organisations, but it can also be done for a public or private 
company. Unpaid voluntary work is conducted in many different areas of society and 

is related to many different activities: one can train a local football team; one can be a 
custodian in a museum, collect money for charity, be a board member for a homeowner's 
association or at a school, help out at a drop-in centre, etc. The term “voluntary work” 
does not, however, include help given to family members or close friends. Do you work as a 
volunteer within one or more of the following areas?’ 


Source: Fridberg et al (2006) 
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one voluntary sector. Of all volunteers in Denmark, 24 per cent are 
active in more than one voluntary sector (Fridberg et al, 2006, p 44). 

The major part of voluntary work in Denmark is performed 
in sports, culture and similar activities, as about 45 per cent of all 
voluntary work in Denmark is done in these two sectors of societal 
life (Koch-Nielsen and Clausen, 2002). Sport is the primary sector 
of voluntary work, with 11 per cent of the total population — or 
29 per cent of all volunteers —active in this sector. Activities such as 
‘housing, local community (16 per cent of all volunteers) and ‘other 
leisure activities’ (13 per cent of all volunteers) subsequently follow. 
‘Social’ and 'health-related activities are not extensively performed, as 
altogether only about 16 per cent ofall voluntary activities are carried 
out in these two ‘traditional’ welfare sectors of voluntary work. 

Men seem to be slightly more likely to volunteer as compared with 
women, and tend also to commit more hours to voluntary work. They 
are also more inclined to volunteering even when having a full-time 
job, while women are more disposed to do voluntary work when they 
have only a part-time job (Jensen and Rathlev, 2009). Another gender- 
specific feature is that, while men are more active in sectors such as 
‘sport’ and ‘housing, local community’, women are more inclined to 
do voluntary work in sectors associated with the care of people, such 
as in the ‘health’ and ‘social’ sectors. Gender differences, however, are 
generally not so conspicuous. 

Table 4.2 shows how voluntary work is structured according to 
sector and age. In agreement with studies based on data from the 
US, Australia and the European Union (EU) (Warburton et al, 
2001; Erlinghagen and Hank, 2006; Rozario, 2006), the frequency 
of volunteering peaks in middle age and declines in later life. In 
Denmark, only 23 per cent of the total population aged 66+ is 
enrolled in voluntary work. By contrast, Danish data also shows that 


Table 4.2: Voluntary work by sector and age (%) 


Housing/ 
local 

Agel Social/ Educa- commu- 
sector Leisure health Politics tion nity Other Total n 
16-29 18 4 4 3 | 5 32 622 
30-49 23 6 6 6 8 5 4| 1,240 
50-65 15 7 7 | 8 6 35 805 
66- 10 6 2 | 5 5 23 467 
All 18 6 5 3 6 5 35 3,134 


Source: Fridberg et al (2006, p 58) 
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the number of hours each individual spends on voluntary work tends 
to increase with age: while volunteers aged 30-49 spend on average 
15 hours per month, people aged 66+ on average spend 18 hours 
per month (Anker and Koch-Nielsen, 1995; Koch-Nielsen et al, 
2005). It furthermore seems that different age cohorts are attracted by 
different kinds of voluntary work. People aged 66+ are dispositioned 
towards voluntary work in sectors such as ‘social/health’, ‘housing, 
local community’ and ‘other’, and less so in areas such as ‘leisure’ and 
‘education’. 

In general, voluntary work in Denmark is not primarily done by 
people who have the most leisure time, but by those who are already 
very active with their job and family. The ‘typical’ volunteer worker 
is male, aged 30-49, has a higher education, is full-time employed, 
has children and lives in a small town or rural area. A large part of 
voluntary work is performed by people in relation to their own 
children’s leisure activities (Fridberg et al, 2006, p 52). 


Participation of older volunteers 


The prototypical older volunteer in Denmark is a ‘younger’ senior 
with relatively good health, relatively well educated and wealthy, and 
an ethnic Dane. Older males, however, are more active in regard to 
volunteer administrative work, whereas women and men are more or 
less equally active when it comes to practical kinds of work (Leeson, 
2005). Still, women are more active in terms of practical voluntary 
work such as planning an excursion, a summer féte, transporting 
older people, providing counselling, volunteering as a visiting friend, 
helping in a second-hand shop or senior centre. Every eighth woman, 
or 13 per cent of the group of 60- to 74-year-olds, has volunteered 
in this kind of work — among the men, the share is only half this 
number. That is, voluntary work is linked to gender in the sense that 
older women primarily volunteer for practical work, while older men 
primarily volunteer in activities such as board work (Andersen and 
Appeldorn, 1995). 

The main reason for older volunteers doing voluntary work is based 
on a combination of self-centred and altruistic motivations. As can be 
seen from Table 4.3, the predominant reason older adults engage in 
voluntary work is an inclination to do something for other people, 
which is especially the case for males aged 75+. But self-centred 
motives, such as an interest in meeting new people and to make one’s 
life more meaningful, are also a main drive behind voluntary work. 
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Table 4.3: Motives reported for volunteering, according to age 
and gender, 2002 (%) 


75-79 65-69 55-59 45-49 


— Ser Males 44 62 56 68 
y life becomes more meaningfu Females 44 60 54 53 
i t oth i Males 60 77 66 79 
aai - Females 65 68 71 70 
5 Males 3l 22 28 34 

It gives me better self-esteem 
Females 3l 26 29 34 
| get greater influence over Males 22 29 28 42 
something Females 20 23 25 39 
I do it to help others/to do Males 67 55 58 76 
something for others Females 58 66 68 77 
| do it because | am interested in Males 62 71 75 70 
the specific project or issue Females 60 71 69 75 
. Males 29 52 48 57 

I learn new things 

Females 26 52 44 60 


Note: Question asked to respondents:'People have different reasons for engaging in voluntary 
work. Have any of the circumstances we will now mention had importance for you?’ 


Source: Leeson (2005, p 54, Table 1.19) 


There is also a difference between how older and younger people are 
recruited by the voluntary sector: younger people volunteer for 'self- 
expressive’ reasons, that is, they are driven by pure interest, whereas 
older people often volunteer on being requested or persuaded to do 
so by other people (Koch-Nielsen et al, 2005). 

Organisations of older volunteers are not widespread in Denmark; 
rather, few voluntary organisations target older people. The largest 
body organising older people in Denmark is the DaneAge Association, 
which is a mix of a special interest institution, non-governmental 
organisation (NGO) and voluntary organisation, although independent 
of party politics, religion and ethnic origins. It was founded in 1986, 
has 542,000 members and organises about 27 per cent of all Danes 
aged 50+ (see www.aeldresagen.dk/Medlemmer-/ detgoervifordig/ 
omos/english/Sider/Default.aspx). It is a nationwide organisation 
with 219 local committees across Denmark, whose purpose is to 
'support a persons right to create an active and meaningful life on 
their own terms, and actively be able to participate in society, regardless 
of age’. DaneAge provides assistance, support and counselling to those 
who need or want to engage in volunteer work. Within its framework, 
about 5,500 volunteers are engaged in social humanitarian activities, 
such as strengthening the networks of older people living alone, 
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escorting them to hospital and so on. Even if not expressly targeting 
only older volunteers, another large organisation that involves mostly 
the latter is the Danish Red Cross, organising 5,000 volunteers in 
a ‘visiting friend’ scheme, its aim being to break the isolation and 
loneliness of older people living alone. 


Older people’s participation in voluntary 
organisations: opportunities and restrictions 


The numerous voluntary organisations in Denmark function as an 
‘opportunity structure’ for older people to act as volunteers in civil 
society. Studies from the US, Australia and the Netherlands (Baldock, 
1999; Warburton and Cordingley, 2004; Hinterlong and Williamson, 
2006) have shown, however, that older people are sometimes faced 
with discriminatory practices and negative stereotypes held about 
older people, which might function as a barrier to actual participation. 
Therefore, the aim of this section is to (1) give an account of the 
opportunities for and restrictions on older people’s participation in 
voluntary organisations in Denmark; (2) show how older people 
experience the tension between employment and volunteering; and 
(3) illustrate how older people are positioned in the relationship 
between care and volunteering. This endeavour is, however, somewhat 
constrained by the fact that Danish data seldom specifies older 
people’s engagement in civil society organisations, whereas data on 
restrictions and opportunities for the population as a whole are more 
easily available. 


Obportunities and restrictions for volunteering for older people 


In general, volunteering is strongly associated with preferences as to 
how people wish to spend their leisure time. In Denmark, 65 per 
cent of all non-volunteers state that they don't have the time for 
or prefer to spend their time with something other than voluntary 
work. In later life, when leisure time increases, however, volunteering 
may be progressively more obstructed by physical limitations and 
mental health conditions. Thus, illness and disability as a barrier to 
participation might primarily well apply to older people. Indeed, in 
Denmark, 24 per cent ofthe population aged 66+ refers to health as 
a reason for not volunteering (Koch-Nielsen et al, 2005). 
Socio-economically advantaged segments of the population are 
more disposed to participate in voluntary work than less advantaged 
groups. There is a particularly strong association between volunteering 
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and higher education (Fridberg et al, 2006) — that is, higher education 
is a strong predictor for volunteering. This does not apply to the 
‘social’ sector of voluntary work, however, where education does not 
influence participation. Another influential factor on volunteering 
is place of residence — volunteering is more widespread in the 
countryside or provincial towns than in Denmark’s capital and its 
suburbs. 

Church attendance and other forms of civic engagement, such as 
political participation, are positively associated with volunteering. 
Voluntary activities are systematically related to the frequency of 
church attendance and the degree to which people are interested in 
politics and political conditions (Fridberg et al, 2006, pp 55ff). The 
frequency of church attendance increases with age; while 16.8 per 
cent of people aged 30-39 attend church 2-11 times a year, the figure 
is 32 per cent for people aged 80-89. By contrast, interest in politics 
peaks at the ages of 50-59, as 30.5 per cent of the population in this 
age group report that they are strongly interested in politics. Still, an 
interest in politics is more pronounced among older than younger 
people: only 14.9 per cent of those aged 30-39 are strongly interested 
in politics, while the figure is 24.3 for those aged 80-89 (data from the 
2005 Danish election survey). 

The disposition to participate in voluntary work may not turn into 
actual practice, however, inasmuch as there is a mismatch between 
supply and demand for voluntary workers. As argued by Ibsen (2006), 
for instance, organisational characteristics of the voluntary sector are of 
vital importance for the degree of volunteering. Such characteristics 
are the size, structure, membership composition and the purpose of 
the voluntary organisations. As to the latter, 57 per cent of all activities 
are cultural, leisure and pastime activities, whereas only 9 per cent 
of all voluntary activities are made up of social and health-oriented 
services. As such, the characteristics of voluntary organisations only 
partially match the predispositions of older adults. The latter are mainly 
disposed towards activities that benefit the receiver of the service, 
and older volunteers are mainly engaged in social and humanitarian 
activities (Leeson, 2005), such as “visiting friends’, self-help groups, 
drop-in centres and so on. Hence, the share of people who volunteer 
in social and humanitarian activities increases from 13 per cent for 
men aged 45-49 to 20 per cent for men aged 75-79, and from 17 per 
cent for women aged 45-49 to 45 per cent for women aged 75-79. 

Since the mid-1980s, the state has been implementing several 
social investment programmes supporting the development of the 
voluntary sector. Typically, these programmes support economically 
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voluntary work with the aim of solving social problems, combating 
marginalisation and exclusion, and so on. Within these programmes 
nationwide voluntary organisations are also subsidised economically. 
Such organisations include organisations for people with disabilities, 
organisations for older people and similar bodies. The social investment 
programmes have, over the years, also supported research in to how to 
improve the functioning of the voluntary sector. 

In 1998 the interaction between the welfare state and voluntary 
social work organisations was taken one step further, as the Social 
Service Act (para 18) imposed on municipalities the duty to support 
economically and cooperate with voluntary organisations. In effect, 
about 60-80 per cent of all municipalities in Denmark have a voluntary 
policy (Socialministeriet, 2010), and 55 per cent of all municipalities 
have established a voluntary council, which functions as a bridge 
between the municipality and the local voluntary organisations. 
Voluntary organisations are represented in the voluntary council, and 
the voluntary council recommends to the municipality what type of 
activity should be supported according to paragraph 18 of the Social 
Service Act. However, no programmes targeting older volunteers exist 
so far. 

In 1992 a national Centre for Voluntary Social Work was established 
with financial support from the welfare state. Its aim is to collect 
and spread information about voluntary work and to encourage the 
setting up of public-private partnerships to combat social problems 
(Henriksen et al, 2012). 


Older beople between employment and volunteering 


Employment rates for older workers, that is, those aged 55-64, are 
rather high in Denmark. According to Eurostat the employment rate 
of older males in 2011 was 63.8 and 55.3 among older females. The 
high participation rates tie in with a very strong work orientation in 
Denmark, as 71.6 per cent of people aged 50-65 'strongly agree’ or 
‘agree’ with the following statement: ‘I would enjoy having a paid job 
even if I did not need the money’ (ISSD 1997). 

In Denmark labour market participation clearly has an impact on 
the disposition to do voluntary work. Adults in paid employment 
volunteer more than those outside the labour market (Koch-Nielsen 
et al, 2005; Fridberg et al, 2006, p 55), the main reason most probably 
being that engagement with the corporate world increases the 
number of social contacts and opportunities for networking. It thus 
seems that integration into the labour market entails a form of social 
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integration that is conducive to voluntary work. What adds to this 
picture is that employers in recent years have increasingly established 
formal employee volunteer programmes as an integrated part of 
their emerging social responsibility initiatives. In a voluntary work 
perspective, however, labour force participation is most probably less 
important for women than men as a bridge to the voluntary sector. At 
least gender differences in the frequency of voluntary work decrease 
with age (Leeson, 2005, Table 1.14). 

Voluntary work decreases with age as people outside the labour 
market may not have the same opportunities for volunteering as 
those who are professionally active. This does not mean, however, that 
people outside the labour market are excluded from voluntary work. 
For instance, voluntary early retirees (that is, people retiring before 
the pensionable age of 65) are very active as volunteers in the ‘social’ 
sector. 


Older beople between family care and volunteering 


Principi et al (2012; see also Chapter Two, this volume) have argued 
that there might be a relationship between family caregiving and 
formal volunteering, implying that older adults’ involvement in care 
provision for grandchildren, a parent or partner might reduce their 
participation in civil society organisations. The question is, however, 
whether this hypotheses is valid for Denmark, since Denmark can 
be characterised as a ‘public care’ society, where informal care plays a 
minor role in comparison with other European countries. 

The welfare state assumes responsibility for frail older people in the 
form of home help or residential care, and coverage of public elder 
care is high. Relative to the population aged 65+, 25 per cent received 
home help and 5 per cent institutional care in 2007 (Huber et al, 
2009). In 2001 total public expenditure on old-age benefits in kind 
amounted to 1.75 per cent of GDP, and the elder care sector functions 
as a formal employment ‘machine’. In 2005 about 100,000 people 
(about 3.7 per cent of total employment) were employed full time 
in this sector (Jensen and Rathlev, 2009). This high coverage of elder 
care in Denmark ties in with specific cultural orientations towards 
eldercare. A total of 75.4 per cent ofthe population think that a parent 
should move into an old peoples home, or receive appropriate home 
help in the parents own home, if the parent can no longer manage 
to live on his or her own, whereas only 8.9 per cent think that ‘I or 
one of my brothers or sisters should invite my father or mother to live 
with one of us’ (Eurobarometer, 1998). 
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The extent of informal or intergenerational childcare is also modest. 
In 2006, 63.2 per cent of all children aged 0-2 and 96 per cent of all 
children aged 3-5 were enrolled in daycare institutions (Danmarks 
Statistik, 2007). Opening hours in daycare institutions allow mothers 
to work on a full-time basis. In 1996, 75 per cent of all mothers with 
children aged 0-6 worked full time, that is, more than 36 hours a week 
(Christoffersen, 1997). So there is no need, as such, for grandparents 
to take care of their grandchildren. In effect, only a small fraction of 
child or elder care is provided in private households on an informal 
or unpaid basis, which seems to indicate that care does not constrain 
choice in relation to voluntary activities in Denmark; rather, the 
contrary may be true. As will be shown in the next section (see 
Table 4.4), an ‘Interest in the situation of a relative’ may actually help 
promote volunteering. 


Improving the match between supply of older 
candidates with the demand of voluntary 
organisations: future perspectives 


Most third sector organisations are highly dependent on volunteers, 
and about 20 per cent of all voluntary organisations in Denmark find 
it difficult to recruit volunteer workers (Ibsen, 2006, p 87), while at 
the individual level voluntary work is often considered something 
desirable, as it fosters personal identity, and leads to social integration 
and individual self-fulfilment (see, for example, Principi et al, 2012). 
It is therefore relevant to reflect on which measures and initiatives can 
be implemented by civil society organisations and policy makers to 
improve the match between supply and demand for older volunteers. 
Nevertheless, considerations as to how to improve this match are 
unfortunately lacking in Denmark, although such considerations 
may be on the verge of emerging. The government announced in its 
‘Denmark 2020’ programme from 2010 that it intended to strengthen 
voluntary organisations, but so far no proposals have been initiated. 
Such reflections, however, may have their point of departure in 
questions such as: why do people provide voluntary work? How are 
volunteers recruited? Are the types of voluntary work in demand in 
accordance with older adults’ wishes and aspirations? Is voluntary 
work considered meaningful? 

Personal ideals and a wish to help others is the main driving force 
behind enrolment in the voluntary sector (Habermann, 2001), while 
time constraints are the major barrier to engagement (Fridberg et al, 
2006, p 70). Therefore, it may not, as suggested by several authors 
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(see, for example, Zedlewski and Schaner, 2005; Martinson and 
Minkler, 2006; O'Neill, 2006), help to introduce economic support 
for voluntary workers in order to increase their inclination to 
volunteer. Rather, the contrary effect may result — economic support 
for volunteers could encourage processes of professionalisation in 
voluntary organisations, which in turn may make it even harder to 
recruit new segments of older volunteers (cf Horch, 1994, p 223). In 
Denmark people are more willing to engage in voluntary work if they 
feel that they are needed. 

Table 4.4 shows how older adults have actually been recruited into 
volunteer work. As can be seen, older adults are primarily recruited 
into volunteer work through personal requests or word-of-mouth 
recommendations: 69 per cent of all volunteers aged 66+ have 
volunteered for this reason. It would seem to indicate that the volume 
of voluntary work increases when those already volunteering function 
as active ambassadors in the promotion of voluntary work. It is, on the 
other hand, less likely, as posited by Thompson and Wilson (2001), that 
recruitment campaigns in the form of newspaper advertisements and 
the like will recruit many additional voluntary workers — only a very 
small fraction of older voluntary workers volunteered in response to 
advertisements for unpaid voluntary work. 

Older adults are less educated than younger people, which may 
have an unavoidable structural impact on the propensity of older 
adults to volunteer. In addition, older adults orient themselves towards 
different types of voluntary work than younger people, as the former 
are disposed towards philanthropic or charity-like forms of voluntary 
work in the ‘social/health’ sector, that is, types of voluntary work that 


Table 4.4: Factors that initiated older adults volunteering, 2004 (%) 


50-65 66+ 
Had a wish to engage in a social community || 13 
Had some extra spare time 6 14 
Existing membership in the organisation concerned 18 17 
Resulted from a job/profession/education 7 3 
Interest in the situation of a relative 50 37 
It was necessary — somebody had to do something 16 16 
Had to react to unfairness 4 I 
TV programme, newspaper article about voluntary work I 3 
Advertisements for unpaid voluntary work 2 6 
Was personally requested/elected 62 69 


Source: Leeson (2005) 
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tend to be crowded out by the welfare state. However, discrepancies 
between orientations and opportunities do not create a meaningless 
image of volunteering among older adults: 68 per cent of males 
and 65 per cent of females aged 75-79 disagree with the following 
statement: 'In Denmark it is not necessary to volunteer’ (Leeson, 2005, 
p 62). Thus, the major challenge is to encourage more actively older 
adults to engage in voluntary work by word-of-mouth practices. 


Conclusions 


The Danish social democratic welfare regime, with its high social 
welfare spending, demonstrates that a highly developed welfare state 
does not necessarily crowd out civic engagement, mutual trust and 
voluntary work. The voluntary sector in Denmark is quite large and 
activity levels are high. One may actually speak of a specific Danish 
welfare mix composed of a strong welfare state and a strong civil 
society, in which the role of voluntary organisations is to organise all 
sorts of cultural and leisure activities. About 35 per cent of the Danish 
population is enrolled in unpaid voluntary work. Still, a relative small 
proportion of all volunteers are older people, as only about 15 per cent 
of all volunteers in Denmark are aged 66-85. This may be due to some 
discrepancies between the demand and supply of voluntary work. 

At the micro level, the typical older volunteer is a ‘younger’ senior 
with good health and oriented towards traditional charity giving 
based on altruistic motivations; older volunteers are especially active in 
sectors such as ‘social/health’, ‘housing, local community’ and similar 
areas. Unfortunately, however, the demand for voluntary work at the 
organisational or meso level is primarily centred round sectors such as 
sport, culture and similar activities, where young people in particular 
with self-centred or self-expressive motivations are active. In the past, 
the welfare state at the macro level has done little to increase the 
demand for older volunteers. Over the last 30 years, however, social 
policy has taken on new directions. More emphasis has been put on 
the role of voluntary social work within the area of traditional social 
policy, primarily with the aim of helping the most marginalised groups 
that find it difficult to enrol in the formal welfare state apparatus. This 
may, in turn, increase the demand for older volunteers in sectors such 
as ‘social/health’ in the future. But this will not necessarily be the case, 
since work in 'social/health' organisations is, to a large extent, carried 
out as full-time paid work. 

The enrolment of older people into voluntary work does not collide 
with labour market activity: the employment rate for older people 
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aged 55-64 is relatively high, while it is very low for people aged 
65+ when volunteering rates also decrease. Neither does voluntary 
work collide with care obligations towards grandchildren or frail elder 
parents or relatives, since coverage of child and elder care institutions 
in Denmark is very high, which ties in with cultural perceptions of 
care being a public issue. Major barriers to voluntary work for older 
people are that the demand for volunteer work is outside the domain 
of traditional charity giving, and that it often requires networking, 
as older volunteers are mainly recruited through word-of-mouth 
practices. 


Note 

' This figure originates form a survey carried out in 2004, and it shows that 
35 per cent ofthe Danish population has carried out voluntary work within 
the last year, while only 26 per cent has carried out voluntary work within 
the last month. 
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Older volunteers in Germany: 
opportunities and restrictions 
in the welfare mix 


Paula Aleksandrowicz, Doris Bockermann and Frerich Frerichs 


Introduction 


Voluntary work in Germany is firmly rooted in a strong civil society, 
and particularly involved in the provision of social services through 
churches and large welfare organisations. However, volunteering in 
Germany is not only limited to the social sector — which includes 
elder care activities and care for people with disabilities (Gensicke, 
2005a) — but is also strong in such fields as sport, culture and politics. 
Although no data is available on voluntary organisations as such and 
on the sectors contribution to GDP (gross domestic product), the 
number of volunteers (which is known) has increased substantially 
in recent decades, reaching nowadays about one third of the German 
population. 

For a long time, voluntary work in Germany was related to the 
tradition of the male breadwinner model of the family and thus, the 
structures of volunteering were strongly gendered: men were usually 
active in voluntary work as well as having full-time employment, 
often in leadership roles that could also contribute to improving their 
professional reputation, whereas women were much more often not 
employed housewives performing voluntary activities in charity work 
and social services (Pfau-Effinger and Magdalenic, 2009). Since the 
1990s, however, a shift has taken place towards a male breadwinner/ 
female part-time career model, in which the participation of women 
in gainful employment has become more important (Pfau-Effinger 
and Magalenic, 2009). Overall, the engagement level of men as 
volunteers is still slightly higher than that of women. 

As mentioned before, civil society and volunteering play a big role 
in the provision of welfare beside the state and the market. Without 
the participation of volunteers, welfare institutions and organisations 
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would be overburdened, so volunteers involvement is usually 
appreciated and taken into account (Thiel, 2006). This also reflects the 
fact that Germany is a relatively strong welfare state of a ‘conservative’ 
type (Esping-Andersen, 1990), where a large share of informal work 
can be assumed. Thus, the welfare mix in Germany is represented by 
state provision and services and profit-oriented enterprises, on the 
one hand, and by voluntary engagement in intermediate actors such 
as non-profit and self-help organisations, informal social initiatives, the 
family, kinship and neighbourhood, on the other (Thiel, 2006). 

Faced with financial constraints and thus with high demands for 
‘social capital’, the political debate has reacted by postulating civic 
commitment as an inevitable requirement for civil society solidarity 
(Enquete Commission, 2002). In 1999, the Enquete Commission on 
“The future of civic commitment’ was assigned the task of compiling 
data and conveying recommendations for political strategies and 
actions to develop volunteering in Germany. 

According to this approach, the policy calls for more civic 
commitment of older people in the form of an individual contribution 
to fulfil the intergenerational contract. It is argued that older people 
should show more social responsibility in coping with the societal 
consequences of demographic development (Bicker et al, 2008). The 
theses on the civic participation and democratic involvement of older 
people are mirrored by a scholarly discussion about a re-bondage of 
the ‘released’ older generation (Backes and Hóltge, 2008). Research 
has confirmed this change of values and motivations for voluntary 
work, from altruistic motives to motives of self-fulfilment, and an 
increased interest in co-decision- making (Künemund, 2007). 

In the following, the development of volunteering in Germany in 
general, as well as the role of volunteering in older age, is analysed. 
This is embedded in a description of the specific tradition of 
voluntary action in Germany and its legal framework. However, the 
main purpose of this chapter is to investigate the main opportunities 
and restrictions for older people to participate in volunteering 
— highlighting features such as education, employment and care 
obligations. Derived from this, future perspectives to foster the civic 
engagement of older volunteers, both on the organisational and the 
institutional level, are shown. 


The German tradition of voluntary action 


Scholarly literature points out the importance of local relations for the 
evolution of volunteering in Germany. This was emphasised through 
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the concept of the 'Elberfeld system” (1853), which was developed to 
relieve poor citizens. With this system, social volunteering was formally 
introduced and implemented in municipal social policy (Sachße, 
2000). Particularly in urban communities, organised social life rose up 
in the form of cooperatives and associations (Schroeter, 2006). On the 
one hand, self-help was seen as a basic necessity for the new working 
class to improve their living conditions in the second half of the 19th 
century. On the other hand, the reformer Wilhelm Emmanuel Ketteler 
pointed out the complementary role of governmental protection and 
assistance as a pre-condition for successful self-help, especially for the 
working class (SachDe, 2003), as problems regarding the distinction 
and coordination between private and public welfare work arose with 
the expansion of the local public welfare system at the end ofthe 19th 
century (Sachße, 2000). 

Thanks to Kettelers concept, the regulatory idea of subsidiarity 
took shape and became one of the guiding principles of German 
welfare state arrangements. Subsidiarity, in the interpretation of 
Catholic social studies, serves a regulatory function with regard to the 
relation between individuals and communities in terms of individual 
responsibility and social assistance (Sachße, 2003). The coordination 
and linking of governmental and non-governmental welfare work was 
organised in Germany according to this principle. 

From the end ofthe 19th century to the 1920s, non-governmental/ 
non-profit organisations were established to operate countrywide, 
with highly institutionalised structures aiming at rationalisation and 
coordination. Due to the circumstances and needs emerging after 
the First World War, welfare organisations gained in importance 
through a nationwide alliance of umbrella and specialist associations, 
while the relevance of private civic commitment declined. With 
this development, volunteering was no longer locally motivated but 
guided by central values (Sachße, 2000). In other areas, for example, 
sports or culture, volunteering gradually gained in importance. 

Today, the third sector is made up of a broad range of organisations 
located between the state with its services (first sector), the market 
with its profit-oriented companies (second sector) and the family 
system (informal sector). It consists of welfare organisations/charities, 
non-profit institutions in culture and recreation, environmental 
organisations, consumer and advocacy groups, civic associations, 
foundations and other non-governmental organisations (Birkhólzer 
et al, 2005). Voluntary work in the third sector is generally unpaid and 
informal, despite regulations for tax relief and expenses allowances. 
Nevertheless, voluntary work may be seen as indirectly subsidised, as 
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large welfare organisations — where still the majority of volunteers are 
active and which assumes tasks in the public interest — are contracted 
and financed by the state. Accordingly, voluntary work in this sphere 
can be seen as traditionally encouraged and strengthened by the 
German welfare state (Pfau-Effinger and Magdalenic, 2009, p 92). 
In this respect, volunteers are ‘drawn into’ the social services sector, 
although no specific age preference is made here. 

Since the 1990s a significant change in volunteering could be 
observed, in the form of an increase in the number of individually 
self-determined and autonomously acting volunteers (Kolland and 
Oberbauer, 2006). The motives for volunteering gradually changed 
from duty-guided ‘old’ activities for others (that is, driven by ‘altruistic’ 
motives) to a new form of activities for oneself and for others (that is, 
fun-related or for self-fulfilling motives). Functional motives are also 
increasing, such as gaining in reputation or investing in one’s future 
(Künemund, 2006a). 


The legal framework 


In general, there are no specific laws that regulate volunteering in 
Germany as such or for particular groups such as older people, and 
regulations for volunteering are usually embedded in tax, insurance 
or public law. 

Legally recognised forms of non-profit organisations are 
associations, incorporated societies and foundations. The association 
is the most common legal form of voluntary activity in Germany 
(43 per cent) (Igl et al, 2002). From a legal point of view, changes 
in definitions and forms of voluntary activity in the 1990s became 
a problem. Legal regulations in tax laws referred to the old-termed 
‘honorary activity’, which was linked to holding an office. Various 
new terms of volunteering applied to people, while the activity itself 
and their formal frame were not specified, and civic commitment, 
with its special legal problems, played no guiding role when these 
legal regulations were formulated (Igl et al, 2002). To strengthen 
the voluntary action of citizens, several tax laws were reformed and 
merged into an overarching law to promote civic engagement in 
2007. Benefits were upgraded in the welfare sector considering tax 
breaks, tax benefits for donations and tax-exempted reimbursements 
for volunteers. 

Various groups of volunteers (for example, those volunteering for 
certain institutions governed by public law or for the public good) 
are statutorily insured during their voluntary activities by statutory 
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accident insurance (Gesetzliche Unfallversicherung). Organisations 
employing volunteers can contract public and association liability 
insurance, financial loss insurance or organiser liability insurance, 
as private liability insurance does not cover all kinds of voluntary 
activities (for example, those carried out for municipalities or in the 
form of a voluntary leading position within an organisation). 


The dimension of volunteer work 


On the whole, participation in voluntary activities, when the definition 
is not confined to holding a formal position, is quite frequent and 
involves one third of the German population, old and young alike. The 
development of a civil society in Germany benefited from a change 
in social norms and values that occurred between 1965 and 1975. In 
addition, an expansion in education together with a rising population 
has contributed to increasing involvement rates in volunteering over 
the last decades (European Foundation, 2011, p 15). Longitudinal data 
— which have only been available since 1999 through the Volunteer 
Survey — show that the proportion of volunteers slightly increased 
from 34 to 36 per cent between 1999 and 2009. Older people in 
Germany are increasingly participating in volunteering. Comparing 
1999 and 2009 in the Volunteer Survey, the proportion of volunteers 
aged 65 and over grew from 23 to 28 per cent. However, older 
people are still participating below average compared with the whole 
population, with a marked decline after retirement. 


Voluntary organisations 


So far, no general overview on voluntary organisations can be found 
in Germany, partly because the voluntary sector is rather diverse and 
voluntary activities take place in rather different organisational forms. 
Thus, the following overview is restricted only to the volunteers 
participating in civic activities, as no data on number, dimensions, 
geographical location of voluntary organisations and people employed 
in them is available. 


Volunteers by sector, gender and age 


There is a rather divergent view on the scope of volunteering among 
older people in Germany, depending on the sources used. For example, 
the Socio-Economic Panel (SOEP) has a narrow understanding 
of 'civic engagement’, as does the Ageing Survey, which limits the 
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concept of volunteering to just holding an honorary position in an 
organisation (Rohleder and Bróscher, 2002). Volunteer Survey, one 
of the main sources, employs a broader concept, which also includes 
voluntary activities not connected to holding an honorary position, 
as does the Time Budget Survey and Prognos’ Commitment atlas. If we 
compare figures from surveys with a narrow understanding of civic 
engagement with those from surveys with a broader concept (which 
are, in most cases, twice as high), it becomes clear that a large part of 
this difference is due to the underlying definition. 

According to the Volunteer Survey, 36 per cent of the German 
population aged 16 and over was volunteering in 2004. Table 5.1 
shows the difficulty of comparing data based on different concepts 
of ‘voluntary work’ and applying different methods of measurement. 
Moreover, no detailed aggregated data for all age groups is available 
in the literature. 

According to the 2004 Volunteer Survey, the most popular areas of 
voluntary work provided by the German population of all ages were 
those described in Table 5.2. 

As to gender, participation structures show that women are more 
often involved in voluntary social work, while men are rather occupied 


Table 5.1: Share of population participating in volunteering (%) 


Volunteer Ageing 
Survey Survey SOEP, SHARE, Commitment 
Age ranges (2004) (2002) 2005 2006-07 atlas, 2008 


40-54 15.6 

45-55 40.4 
46-65 40 

40-85 13.8 


26-32% 
50+ (East/West 
Germany) 


60+ 30 

50-64 18 

55-65 36 
55-69 16.1 


65+ 26.1 
66+ 26 

65-74 21 

Total (14/167) 36 34.3 


Sources: Gensicke (2005b); Künemund (2006c); Erlinghagen and Hank (2009); Prognos and 
AMB Generali (2009) 
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with more prestigious political honorary work or in areas requiring 
craftsmanship and expert knowledge (Backes, 2006). 

Men have slightly higher participation rates in volunteering than 
women, according to the Volunteer Survey (Gensicke, 2005b). This is 
particularly true for higher age groups (men: 36 per cent in the age 
group 14-30, 33 per cent among the over-65s; women: 33 and 21 per 
cent, respectively). The gender difference in older age is explained 
by the fact that the generation of women aged 65 years and older 
has a weak tradition of voluntary involvement in general (Picot and 
Gensicke, 2005, p 285). This is also consistent with latest international 
evidence that employment in the labour market fosters volunteering, 
whereas older women were more often not employed housewives. 

For younger women, working full time and caring for children are 
inhibitors to voluntary work (Picot and Gensicke, 2005). Nevertheless, 
participation rates in civic engagement are higher among parents with 
children aged four years or older than among Germans of the same 
age without children. The opposite is true for parents with children 
below the age of four, for which there is an insufficient number of 
childcare facilities. Analyses show that, when childcare facilities for 
the latter group are available, the rate of volunteering among mothers 
rises from 27 to 44 per cent, while among fathers no effect is observed 
(Geiss and Picot, 2009). 

Civic engagement rates among women with children are lower 
than among men in the same situation (Picot and Gensicke, 2005). 
This implies that the full-time employment of fathers and their civic 
engagement is only made possible by the mother working part time, 
and vice versa (Klenner et al, 2001). However, between 1999 and 
2004, a significant change in family role models must have taken place, 
as the percentage of volunteering of women with children below 
the age of four increased, while that of men in the same situation 
decreased (Picot and Gensicke, 2005). Therefore, legislative activities 
of the state which shift the share of responsibilities for family work 
between the sexes, such as the so-called ‘family time for fathers’, may 


Table 5.2:Top three areas of voluntary activity (by number of 
volunteers) provided by the German population, 2004 


Area % of total 
Sports and exercise || 
School and kindergarten 7 
Church and religion 6 


Source: Authors’ calculation based on Gensicke (2005a) 
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also contribute to a levelling off of volunteering rates for men and 
women. This is all the more important, as the formerly dominating 
family model of the husband as the main breadwinner is losing its 
importance. 

On average, people in Germany spend 2.8 hours per week on 
volunteering and informal help (2001/02 Time Budget Survey). 
Among people with a higher education, the share of volunteers is 
higher by 13 percentage points above the average, confirming the 
positive role played by this factor in increasing participation in 
voluntary activities (Schmidt and Schnurr, 2009). People with a low 
or medium school qualification prefer ‘social activities’ as their main 
sector of voluntary engagement, while people with a high school 
leaving qualification are more often found in the cultural sectors in 
which they can pursue their own intellectual interests. 

The prototypical volunteer in Germany is active in the ‘sports and 
exercise sector, is between 35-49 years old, male, employed, has a high 
school qualification and school-age children. 


Participation of older volunteers 


The main areas of involvement of people aged 46-65 and over 65, as 
recorded in the Volunteer Survey, do not deviate much from those 
of the whole population. Most of these people are active in 'sports 
and exercise’, leisure and sociable activities’, ‘social affairs’, ‘culture 
and music’ and ‘Church and religion’, which are among the top six 
categories (out of 14) for the whole population. Only the category 
‘school and kindergarten’ (7 per cent of the whole population) loses 
in importance (between 1.5-5 per cent of older people are active in 
this area) (Gensicke, 2005b). Table 5.3 shows the top three categories 
of the volunteering activities of older people. 

People aged 50-69 years made up 39 per cent of all Germans who 
were volunteering in 2004. A marked decline in participation rates 
is visible among people of retirement age (Gensicke, 2005b; Backes, 
2006), especially in the case of women. However, this is not based 
on longitudinal data, and may be put down to different levels of 
engagement in subsequent cohorts. 

Civic engagement rates of people aged 50 years and over have risen 
slightly in the last 10 years (Gensicke, 2005a; Erlinghagen, 2009), 
predominantly in traditional age-specific sectors of volunteering 
such as senior dancing and sports groups or senior recreation centres 
(Künemund, 2006b).The increase was higher than in other age groups. 
The percentage of people aged 40 years or older pursuing a voluntary 
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Table 5.3: Main areas of voluntary activity of older Germans, 2004 


46-65 years Over 65 
| Sports and exercise (11.576) Social affairs (776) 
2 Social affairs (7.576) Church and religion (6%) 


3 Church and religion (same rank as above) (7.5%) Sports and exercise (5.5%) 


Source: Gensicke (2005b) 


task or holding an honorary position in an organisation rose from 
13 per cent in 1996 to 18 per cent in 2008 (Ageing Survey data at 
www.gerostat.de). According to the Volunteer Survey, the participation 
quotas among 60-year-olds and older people increased between 1999 
and 2004, rising from 31 to 37 per cent in the age group 60-69 and 
from 10 to 14 per cent among those aged 80 and over. 

Older people are especially active at the intersection of self-help 
activities and civic engagement on behalf of others (BMFSFJ, 2006). 
People covered by the Ageing Survey (aged 40-85) are seldom 
active in ‘new’ forms of civic commitment, for example, in self-help 
groups (Künemund, 20066). As recorded in the ЅОЕР the share of 
'sporadically active' people (as contrasted with those 'frequently 
active) rises with age (Rohleder and Bróscher, 2002). This may be 
somewhat surprising since older volunteers are supposed to have more 
tme available. 

The participation rates of women in voluntary work change 
markedly across the life span, while that of men is rather constant. 
One third of women aged 15-24 is engaged in voluntary activities. 
This level goes down to 27 per cent at the age of 25-24, reaches a 
peak at the age of 35-44 with 38 per cent, and falls to 18 per cent at 
the age of 65 years or older (Picot and Gensicke, 2005). Older women 
are more often volunteering in ‘traditional’ age-specific sectors and 
organisations than men (Künemund, 2006c). The prototypical older 
volunteer in Germany is either a 65- to 70-year-old or older retired 
male active in the 'sports and exercise' sector or a 65- to 70-year-old 
or older female former housewife active in the ‘social affairs’ sector. 

Stressing the organisational level, there are examples in Germany 
of specific voluntary organisations that are targeting older volunteers, 
and these are mainly active on the local level. There are examples 
of organisations mainly oriented at providing an 'altruistic type of 
volunteering, such as, for example, senior help seniors (in Minden the 
organisation carries out various activities aiming at preventing the need 
for the long-term care of very old people through mutual support), 
and also of organisations interested in self-expressive volunteering. For 
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example, at ZWAR, between work and retirement (North Rhine- 
Westfalia), members become voluntarily active in a self-chosen field. 
The current trends of their commitment are in intergenerational and 
housing projects (European Foundation, 2011). 


Older people’s participation in voluntary 
organisations: opportunities and restrictions 


In this section, factors that inhibit or foster the civic commitment of 
older people in Germany are analysed. At the micro level, individual 
preferences and level of education are taken into account and 
contrasted with possible beneficial structures on the meso and macro 
level. In this respect, employment and care responsibilities do not 
seem to represent, contrary to popular judgement, a hindrance for 
commitment. 


Opportunities and restrictions for volunteering for older people 


Civic commitment declines in older age, in particular after the age of 
70. This phenomenon is confirmed by all data sources already quoted 
in this chapter, with Table 5.4 visualising, however, the data collected 
just by the Ageing Survey. 

According to multivariate analysis, the decreasing voluntary activity 
rates in older age cannot be explained by age-specific effects such 
as a deteriorating health status (Künemund, 2006b), but rather by 
formal age thresholds or other individual factors. Also, cohort effects 
are possible, as the educational level has the largest impact on the 
probability of volunteering. However, all previous three effects on 
the decreasing participation rates of older people are suppositions and 
have not yet been tested. 

An argument in favour of cohort effects is the stronger orientation of 
people aged 50-59, compared to older cohorts, towards self-fulfilment, 
the wish to change things and social and political commitment. This 
encourages the conclusion that future cohorts of seniors will be more 


Table 5.4: Gender-specific rates of voluntary activity, 2002 (%) 


Age group Men Women Total 
40-54 21.8 23.2 22.5 
55-69 23.4 17.8 20.5 
70-85 15.0 5.3 9.0 


Source: Data from the 2002 Ageing Survey (www.gerostat.de) 
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interested in volunteering (Jakob, 2001; Brendgens and Braun, 2009). 
This is also relevant with regard to fostering the civic engagement of 
older people. A comparison based on the international SHARE data 
(Survey of Health, Ageing and Retirement in Europe) shows that 
in countries with high voluntary activity rates among older people, 
structures exist that support a positive experience of well-being in 
performing voluntary work (BMFSFJ and FFG, 2008). 

As already mentioned, the probability of taking up or continuing 
voluntary work at any age rises with educational level (Gensicke, 
2005b; Künemund, 2006b). Also, social integration (for example, 
expressed by the number of friends) and affiliation to a church have a 
high predictive power in this regard (Gensicke, 2005b). Older people 
(50+) are more prone to take up a voluntary activity or to continue 
it if they have had experience with volunteering in former life phases 
(Erlinghagen, 2009). Early ‘inflow’ into voluntary work is more typical 
of ‘traditional’ forms of volunteering. In the case of ‘new’ forms, ties 
with the volunteers’ biography consist of taking up self-referential 
activities (for example, people whose relatives are in a nursing home 
are more prone to engage in such a facility; see Jakob, 2001). 

People who have considered a reduction of their voluntary work 
experience report physical and/or psychical burdens and problems 
with work-life balance more often than people who have not had 
such thoughts (Süßlin, 2008). Financial incentives do not influence the 
consideration ofa reduction of voluntary work, although one third of 
people who do not perform voluntary work gave ‘I cannot afford it 
in financial terms’ as a reason for non-commitment (Süßlin, 2008). A 
higher percentage of volunteers assess their financial situation as ‘(very) 
good’ compared to those who are only interested in volunteering 
(Brendgens and Braun, 2009). Therefore, good material status is 
apparently an important resource, for both taking up and continuing 
voluntary work. 

On the meso level, encouragement for engagement of older people 
is given by a variety of civil society organisations to different degrees, 
and support and impulses for organisations that are upheld by civic 
engagement are often provided by umbrella associations, as local 
resources in this respect are usually weak. Nevertheless, initiatives 
on the organisational level that target and support older people in 
particular are not very widespread (European Foundation, 2011).And 
although organisations can increasingly count on professional staff 
with expert knowledge on how to develop civic involvement in new 
fields with innovative methods, knowledge on the particular interests 
and needs of older volunteers is often lacking (Dienel, 2011). On the 
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whole, organisations where older volunteers are active do not seem 
to be prepared for future cohorts of 'project-orientated seniors (Karl 
and Kolland, 2010). 

On the macro level, engagement policy for older people has 
only recently become a growing policy field. In 2002, the Enquete 
Commission into “The future of civic commitment’ reported a set 
of recommendations for political strategies and action to develop 
volunteering in Germany. Since then, the government has gradually 
taken the function of supporting the development of civic engagement 
and civil society. The report also emphasised the potential of ‘younger 
seniors to provide productive community work. Thus, the civic 
engagement of older volunteers has been encouraged by a wide 
range of initiatives and model programmes, mainly launched by the 
Federal Ministry of Family Affairs, Senior Citizens, Women and Youth 
(BMFSFJ). These measures are often supported by federal states, local 
authorities, non-profit organisations, associations and other initiatives 
serving the public good. However, all these initiatives were only valid 
for a limited time and have not been embedded into a sustainable and 
coherent engagement policy for older people. 

Model programmes and initiatives promoted by the BMFSFJ for 
the older generation aim at opening up new engagement fields and at 
launching further incentives. This policy aimed to reach a new balance 
in responsibility between the state, market and citizens (BMFSFJ, 
2008), through sponsored projects and networking measures such as 
voluntary agencies and various online platforms for volunteering. 

The latest model programme, ‘Voluntary services of all generations’, 
ran in 2009-11 and was a continuation of the model programme, 
‘Intergenerational voluntary services’ (2005-08). It was developed 
all over the country, through 46 ‘lighthouse projects’, mobile teams 
to deliver an advisory service for target groups, the qualification of 
volunteers and instructors, building up linked local and nationwide 
internet platforms. 

In October 2010, the German government approved a National 
Strategy for the Promotion of Volunteering, including the 
implementation of a National Volunteering Service for all Generations, 
which is to replace the mandatory civilian service for young men. So 
far, the recruitment of older volunteers has gained more importance 
at the federal level. However, in the first year of its existence, 70 per 
cent of participants were aged 27 or younger (BFD, 2012), thus 
demonstrating that this measure does not particularly appeal to older 
people. 
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Older beople between employment and volunteering 


Participation rates in volunteering among employed people aged 45 
years and over are higher than among those who are unemployed or 
out of the labour force (Backes and Hóltge, 2008), and in particular, 
the share of volunteers is lower among unemployed people of any 
age (Gensicke, 2005b). The trend of decreasing voluntary activity 
rates in older age (see Table 5.4) does not come into effect in the 
case of people who, although having reached retirement age, are still 
in employment (Brendgens and Braun, 2009). Employment seems 
therefore to activate resources that can be used for volunteering, 
both in the form of facilitated access to technical appliances (such as, 
for instance, a printer, computer and so on), qualifications and social 
contacts. 

Some aspects of the employment relationship, however, do not play 
a univocal role in that respect, as shorter working hours, for instance, 
seem to stimulate the civic engagement of women (albeit not in 
Eastern Germany), while the opposite is true for men (Klenner and 
Pfahl, 2001). 

The average retirement age in Germany and the employment 
rates of workers aged 55 years and over have both risen since 2000 
(DRY, 2009), as has the employment rate of pensioners between 1996 
and 2002 (Kiinemund, 2009). According to Eurostat data, in 2008 
61.8 per cent of the male population aged 55-64 were employed 
(female: 46.1 per cent), and 9.9 per cent of the male population aged 
65-69 (female: 5.6 per cent). Work orientation in the age group 50-65 
compared to the total population in Germany is rather strong: 65.1 
in the age group 50-65 strongly agree or agree with the statement 'I 
would enjoy having a paid job even if I did not need the money’ (ISSP, 
1997). Compared to other countries, the work orientation in the age 
group 50-65 is on an average level. 

It is unclear whether the shifting time balance between employment 
and leisure time will bring about large changes in the participation 
rates of older people in voluntary work over the next decades. 
Empirical evidence seems to suggest that the timing of retirement is 
not a predictor of taking up voluntary work (Erlinghagen, 2009), and 
that time set free from work is not replaced with voluntary activities 
(Künemund, 2009). Moreover, civic engagement rates have risen 
between 1999 and 2004 in all age groups (with the exception of 
those younger than 30), irrespective of economic status (Gensicke, 
2005b), although a reversal of the early exit trend was already visible 
at that time. 
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In the context of raising the legal retirement age to 67, not only 
the form of work (flexible or not) but also the duration of working 
life and the standard of living among people retiring early becomes 
relevant for the reconciliation of gainful employment and civic 
engagement. On the one hand, as already observed, a higher retirement 
age is in principle assumed to strengthen older peoples participation 
in volunteering; on the other hand, it may worsen the position of 
the ‘young-old’ who have left work or who have lost a job but who 
are not yet eligible for old-age pension (Kiinemund, 2009). This may 
reduce their ability to volunteer, as they will have to maintain their 
living standards by taking up temporary jobs. 

It is known that companies can have a role in supporting employees’ 
volunteering, through, for example, specific volunteer programmes. 
Nevertheless, even if there is some evidence of this in Germany 
within corporate social responsibility programmes (see also Chapter 
Eleven, this volume), the role of these initiatives is assumed to be not 
so significant, so far. This holds true for older volunteers in particular. 


Older people between family care and volunteering 


In Germany, those in need of long-term care can opt for care 
provision from a commercial external provider of long-term care 
(benefits in kind), or be cared for by their own relatives, partners or 
friends (through benefits in cash). The latter option was established 
by the law as a 'semi-formal' form of care provided by relatives or 
friends, to be paid in relation to the degree of disability of the older 
person (Pfau-Effinger and Magdalenic, 2009, p 100). Care provided 
exclusively by family members is still the dominant form of long-term 
care in Germany, as its share reaches almost two thirds of all care given 
(Pfau-Effinger and Magdalenic, 2009). 

The dominance of family care is also reflected in the predominant 
attitudes towards elder care. According to a Eurobarometer survey 
from 1998, almost 60 per cent of the population in West Germany and 
almost 50 per cent in East Germany would offer some kind of family 
support to their parents in need of care, and not rely on nursing homes 
or healthcare services. 

According to data for Germany for 2002, 2.25 million people 
needed long-term care. Of these, more than two thirds (68.4 per cent) 
were cared for in private households, and the other 31.6 per cent 
in residential settings. Furthermore, of those care-dependent people 
living at home, another two thirds (67 per cent) relied wholly on 
informal care (BMG, 2010), revealing thus that formal home care 
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reaches about 22.6 per cent of people in need of long-term care. 
Focusing on beneficiaries of long-term care aged 65+, in 2006 6.7 per 
cent received home care and 3.8 per cent institutional care (Huber 
et al, 2009). 

European-based studies seem to suggest that informal care provided 
to close relatives and civic engagement reinforce each other (Hank 
and Stuck, 2008). However, there are only few studies in Germany 
examining the correlation between these two dimensions. A general 
finding is that over-50-year-old Germans living in multi-person 
households have a higher chance of being involved in eldercare 
(Alscher et al, 2009). However, the field in which people with family 
responsibilities volunteer tends to remain within the same care sector 
(Jakob, 2001). 

The Time Use Survey (Menning, 2006) uses the concept of 
‘informal help (given to other households)’ but does not distinguish 
between the support given to family members and that provided to 
other people (with the exception of eldercare and the care of children 
living in the same household, which is, however, recorded as a separate 
item). People aged 60 years and older report higher participation rates 
in informal help (11-12 per cent) than those belonging to younger 
cohorts. The Ageing Survey measures informal help to people living 
both in the same household and in other households. The share of 
people engaged in family and non-family care of sick and frail people 
declines slightly between the ages of 40 and 85 in the case of women, 
although the time spent for these activities increases (Kiinemund, 
2009). A similar development can be seen with regard to (grand) 
children care, while in the case of men only, those living in Eastern 
Germany show declining care rates between the ages of 40 and 85. 
This implies that care activities could have a crowding-out effect on 
the voluntary work of women in older age, but the study of possible 
interrelations has not been pursued further in this direction in the 
quoted study. 

More information on the correlations between the domain of 
(family) care and volunteering performed by the over-50-year-old 
can be gained from the European SHARE survey, which distinguishes 
between 'informal help for family members, friends and neighbours’ 
and ‘care’. The results point out a significant correlation between these 
three activity domains, in Germany (Alscher et al, 2009). In sum, the 
correlation between elder care and volunteering is still not so clear, in 
Germany, due to some contrasting results. 
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Improving the match between supply of older 
candidates with the demand of voluntary 
organisations: future perspectives 


As good material security and educational status are important 
resources for both taking up and continuing voluntary work in older 
age (Gensicke, 2005b; Künemund, 2006b; Süßlin, 2008; Brendgens and 
Braun, 2009), how to activate other categories of older people should 
be taken into account, if the hidden reserve of potential volunteers is 
to be activated. 

At the organisational level, targeted qualification measures are 
needed, in order to alleviate social inequalities in accessing specific 
forms of voluntary work for older women (political work) and older 
men (social work) (Backes and Hóltge, 2008; Brendgens and Braun, 
2009). Not only should older volunteers be included to a larger extent 
in qualification programmes, but also salaried staff in organisations 
of voluntary work and in senior agencies, in order to facilitate the 
coordination of volunteers and concerted work of staff and volunteers 
(Kühnlein and Bohle, 2002). 

Groups of older people with lower educational resources should 
also be recruited to a larger extent by voluntary organisations. In 
Germany, this could be fostered by means of low-threshold measures, 
such as small projects with a defined beginning and end, or through 
the opportunity to inquire about civic engagement opportunities 
via a telephone hotline or online consultancy number (Menke, 
2007). These ways of recruitment have been applied successfully by 
the Catholic charity Caritas within the governmental programme 
‘Intergenerational Volunteer Services’ and beyond (Lencz and Plichta, 
2009). 

Measures targeted at the meso level and at improving voluntary 
organisations’ capacities to engage more older volunteers should 
also aim at building a more professional volunteer administration 
and management (Hank and Erlinghagen, 2010). For the successful 
recruitment and retention of older volunteers, it seems necessary to 
extend qualification opportunities and to encourage volunteers to 
participate in the design and further development of their volunteering 
activities. Companies might encourage the civic engagement of 
people approaching retirement age by fostering the reconciliation of 
voluntary and paid work. Civic engagement could also be integrated 
into programmes for preparation to the transition into retirement, 
as an option for post-productive life. All this would require flexible 
infrastructures, especially in the big welfare organisations in Germany, 
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and a sound qualification of the professional staff in charge of older 
volunteers. 

At the federal state level, a better and more sustainable policy of 
coordination and promotion is needed. The Report on the situation 
and perspectives of civic commitment in Germany (Alscher et al, 2009) 
recommends the coordination of engagement policy by a new 
ministry for civic engagement and civil society, in order to develop 
a cross-sectional policy. However, such an exposed governmental 
position could give rise to objections, as a dominant state-governing 
civil society might possibly restrain non-profit organisations. There are 
further recommendations that could also be realised independently: 
(1) a coordination authority within the government should link 
responsibilities of various ministries; (2) a special link between 
government and parliament is necessary and could be realised in the 
form of a subcommittee on ‘civic engagement’; and (3) coordination 
should be improved between the German state and the federal states 
as well as between voluntary organisations, in order to stimulate 
infrastructural development for civic engagement (Alscher et al, 2009). 

Furthermore, as problems with work-life balance are considered as 
risk factors for giving up volunteering (Süßlin, 2008), policy should 
support the infrastructure that makes it possible to combine family care 
and civic engagement. The German social security system has already 
adopted measures to grant security contributions benefiting people 
caring for an older adult; similar steps could be taken for supporting 
voluntary work in the field of care of older, sick or disabled people, as 
well as in other areas (Backhaus-Maul and Brandhorst, 2001). 

Both at the organisational and institutional level, increased voluntary 
activity rates in older age groups might also be achieved by establishing 
an ‘appreciation culture’ (Zeman, 2008). A representative survey of 
volunteers in the Catholic charity Caritas revealed that people who 
are prone to expand their voluntary activity experience, to a larger 
extent, joy, appreciation, freedom of decision and a positive challenge 
(Süßlin, 2008). However, the form of appreciation must fit in with 
the social expectations of the older volunteers concerned: volunteers 
who are less well-off might, for instance, favour lump-sum payments 
or benefits in kind, while others may prefer an award ceremony hosted 
by a high-ranking official. 


Conclusions 


The main areas of involvement of older people do not deviate much 
from those of the whole population, and show a growing need for 
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self-fulfilment in voluntary engagement. This fact may encourage 
the conclusion that future cohorts of seniors might be even more 
interested in voluntary work. However, this conclusion only holds 
true if the material and economic situation of older people will not 
worsen further, if voluntary organisations react accordingly and state 
authorities support voluntary initiatives on a more continuous basis. 

Although senior potential for volunteering is of prominent interest 
in public, political and scientific discussions in Germany, several 
criticalities have still to be properly addressed: 


* individual preferences of future cohorts of older people have to be 
investigated further and be analysed, especially at the organisational 
level; 

* disadvantages affecting older people due to a so far lower 
educational level or to health problems in very old age should also 
be overcome in recruiting, training and health promotion in the 
workplace; 

* sizeable initiatives and programmes to promote older people's 
voluntary engagement are rather recent in Germany, and both 
the effects and sustainability of these measures are not clearly 
proven, yet. Thus, there is a need for in-depth evaluation and for a 
longstanding programmatic approach. 


Direct measures in the German welfare mix need to reflect the 
different levels of possible interventions. Initiatives targeted at the 
micro-individual level — adding to what has been said already — need 
to consider that people who have had experience with volunteering 
in former life phases are more prone to volunteer in older age. This 
poses important conclusions for policy makers: people should be 
encouraged to take up voluntary work in earlier life phases, so this 
should be made more compatible with family or gainful work, as 
well as through appropriate investment in educational resources. The 
introduction of social security credits for voluntary work, and the 
equal treatment of ‘time credits’ and monetary donations in taxation, 
could also contribute to promote civic engagement among younger 
and middle-aged people. 

On the background of the described development of volunteering 
in Germany, the support of municipalities at the local level plays an 
increasingly important role for civic engagement, as shown in the 
growing number of voluntary agencies/centres. While senior agencies 
are contact centres, especially for older people, voluntary agencies 
offer a service to all age groups. This is embedded in a general shift 
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currently taking place in Germany, from ‘senior’ to ‘intergenerational’ 
programmes, and to primarily establish forms of service open for 
people of all generations. This opened concept of civic engagement 
might enhance intergenerational relationships and understanding, and 
at the same time provide more room to take into account the different 
motivations and interests of volunteers themselves. 

Besides direct measures to promote the voluntary engagement of 
older people, the German welfare mix has indirect effects on older 
adults’ unpaid productive engagement and its role in society (Hank and 
Erlinghagen, 2010). Germany’ traditional male breadwinner family 
model is transforming towards a male breadwinner/female part-time 
career model. Concerning the care sector, for example, this results in 
a semi-formal type of elder care. On the one hand, this may result in 
increasing conflict between the social expectations concerning the 
amount of older peoples engagement in voluntary tasks and their 
own feeling of being (re-)obligated too much. On the other hand, if 
their role is strengthened, this may offer additional opportunities for 
satisfying older peoples motivations to volunteer. 
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towards greater flexibility 
and inclusiveness? 


Robert Lindley, Beate Baldauf, Sheila Galloway and Yuxin Li 


Introduction 


The UK voluntary sector comprises over 160,000 registered 
organisations, contributing roughly £12 billion ( 14 billion) or 0.8 per 
cent of UK gross value added (GVA) (Clark et al, 2012).' However, 
measuring the size of the sector in official terms (that is, according to 
rules followed by national accounts statisticians) fails to capture the 
value of the ‘unmeasured output’ contributed by volunteers. Often 
described as the ‘lifeblood’ of the charitable sector, about 20 million 
people in the UK volunteer formally at least once a year, amounting to 
about 40 per cent of the adult population (DCLG, 201 1a). Taking just 
those volunteering at least once a month, this represents an economic 
value of £23 billion ( 28 billion) if volunteers were to be replaced by 
paid staff (Clark et al, 2012). Although most volunteers provide unpaid 
help to voluntary sector organisations, volunteering also takes place 
in the public and private sectors. And some volunteers participate in 
employer-supported volunteering schemes. 

The range of activities of these organisations and the motives of 
volunteers behind engaging in them are varied. Rochester et al (2010) 
observe that the ‘conceptual map’ of volunteering is broader than the 
type of activity that dominates public discussion, namely, volunteering 
in the area of social care, presumed to be driven by altruistic motives. 
The map also includes ‘activism’ (mutual aid, self-help or campaigning 
for changes in provision concerning a wide range of public policy 
areas) and ‘serious leisure’ (typically in areas such as the arts, culture, 
sport and recreation) where self-expressive or intrinsic motives 
prevail. Indeed, whereas by far the largest group of registered voluntary 
organisations is engaged in social services, followed by culture and 
recreation, and religion, survey data indicate that the highest levels 
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of volunteering can be found in sports, hobbies and the arts (DCLG, 
2011b), which are mainly associated with ‘serious leisure’. 

The voluntary sector has grown substantially over the last decade, 
both in terms of financial turnover and employment, but the rate of 
participation in volunteering changed only slightly overall, increasing 
during the first half of the decade and then falling back. The growth 
of the sector has been particularly fuelled by the increase in public 
contracting-out of services to private profit-making and non-profit 
organisations. Relationships between the three groups have become 
complex, and there has been an accompanying research interest into 
the identities of and values underpinning the voluntary sector during 
this transition (Alcock, 2010). 

However, while much has happened to the voluntary sector, our 
focus here is on volunteering, particularly by older people. Their 
experiences have been given far less attention than those of the 
organisations themselves; the same is true of the rest of Europe, in 
contrast to the US (Principi et al, 2012). Thus, this chapter does not 
offer a general treatment of developments in the English voluntary 
sector or in volunteering. Nor does it cover the journey taken by 
the policy discourse from 'voluntary sector’ to ‘third sector’ to ‘civil 
society’ (HM Treasury and the Cabinet Office, 2007; Office for 
Civil Society, 2010; Milbourne and Cushman, 2012; Taylor et al, 
2012). These changing orientations of policy and in the relationships 
between 'the sector' and governments have had implications for older 
volunteers, but these are best handled in terms of their more direct 
effects. This means that significant parts of policy and research in 
the voluntary field lie outside the scope of this chapter, as do the 
theoretical perspectives. 

While the voluntary sector goes well beyond the provision of 
support for those in need, the fostering of social well-being is a core 
element of its activities. This then brings it into interaction with 
the public welfare system. The welfare regime in England has been 
described as ‘liberal’ because of its supposedly ‘residual’ nature due to 
the predominance of means-tested, modest levels of benefit, and the 
encouragement of market solutions to welfare provision. This is in 
contrast to approaches that offer greater rights to welfare or 'degrees 
of decommodification for those who cannot afford what the market 
would otherwise supply (Esping-Andersen, 1990). 

It is often assumed that low degrees of de-commodification 
leave unmet needs among disadvantaged people that encourage 
the formation of voluntary organisations aiming to address them. 
Moreover, when governments cease or reduce their provision of some 
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such services, debate often ensues both about the extent to which the 
voluntary sector has the capacity to step in and about whether or not 
it should in fact do so. 

Alongside the liberal welfare regime lies the labour market. 
Although in a European Union (EU) context the UK is seen to have a 
relatively deregulated, flexible labour market, there is a substantial floor 
of common EU regulation co-existing with a high employment rate 
among older workers and relatively high labour force participation 
among women. Anti-age discrimination has been brought within the 
comprehensive treatment of the Equality Act 2010. 

Caring responsibilities can affect participation both in the labour 
market and in voluntary work, constricting, or, in some respects, 
stimulating the latter, depending on the nature and scope of the caring 
responsibilities. The predominant family care model in England is still 
that of the male breadwinner with women working part time and 
undertaking the main carer role. Mothers with a dependent child 
often take up a part-time job, yet the percentage of mothers working 
full time has increased since the late 1990s (ONS, 2011). 

The voluntary sectors wide range of activities already includes older 
volunteers in many areas (DCLG, 2011b). How far participation from 
older people can be enhanced so as to reap the benefits they bring to 
both others and themselves is considered later in this chapter. Two key 
ingredients to achieving this, however, seem to be the promotion of 
‘flexibility’ and ‘inclusiveness’ in developing the older volunteer force. 
The interpretations of these concepts and reasons for identifying them 
as being important are also developed in this chapter. 

Volunteering is one of the areas of public policy responsibility 
devolved to the constituent four nations that form the UK. This 
chapter focuses on volunteering by older people in England (about 
84 per cent of the UK population). However, some data are available/ 
published only for the UK or Great Britain (England, Wales and 
Scotland). The remainder of this section summarises very briefly the 
tradition of the voluntary sector and the legal framework currently 
affecting it. The next section expands on the nature and scope of 
volunteering, looking at participation in volunteering generally 
and that of older people in particular. The third section investigates 
opportunities for and barriers to volunteering in later life. The fourth 
section explores how the preferences of older people and volunteering 
opportunities could be better aligned. The chapter ends with some 
concluding reflections. 
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The English tradition of voluntary action 


Looking for the roots of modern voluntary activity devoted to the relief 
of poverty and the broader promotion of social welfare leads back to 
the late Middle Ages (indeed, earlier; see Davis Smith, 1995), and the 
emergence of charitable practices and ways of organising mutual aid 
associated with monasteries, guilds, brotherhoods and hospitals for the 
infirm. Yet while these were undoubtedly concerned with alleviating 
social distress, the extent of both corruption of intended purposes and 
compulsion of ‘voluntary commitment’ was quite extensive within the 
structures of both church and state. 

The two centuries up to the formation of the post-war welfare state 
in the late 1940s (Beveridge, 1948) displayed most of the attitudes 
towards the disadvantaged, the dilemmas in designing policy and 
the shakiness of its implementation that are associated with present- 
day experience. During this period, the voluntary sector acted in 
partnership with the state but, from the late 19th century, experienced 
major changes in its role and in the framework within which it 
operated. The state began to regulate parts of the sector, notably the 
charities and friendly societies, at the same time as drawing on the 
sector to administer parts of the emerging state welfare provision 
(Harris, 2010). Different elements of the latter took over some of 
the functions that had hitherto been carried out by the voluntary 
sector on a partial basis: notably, unemployment insurance, schooling, 
health and social care, and pensions. Eventually, the so-called ‘mixed 
economy of welfare’ was progressively colonised by the state in the 
interests of consistency of access to and quality of provision. 

Coming to the present day, the Charity Commission (2008, p 8) 
recognises specific areas as being for charitable purposes, including the 
‘prevention or relief of poverty’ and the advancement of ‘education’, 
‘religion’; ‘health or the saving of lives’; ‘citizenship or community 
development’; ‘the arts, culture, heritage or science’; and “amateur 
sport’. 

Only about a quarter of all voluntary sector organisations receive 
funding from statutory sources (contracts or grants). Moreover, the 
amount of funding the charitable sector attracts from statutory sources 
varies widely by sub-sector, with social services attracting one of the 
highest shares. Furthermore, there has been an important shift within 
statutory funding, with an absolute and relative increase of funding 
from statutory contracts for public service delivery during 2003/04 
to 2009/10 at the expense of grant funding as voluntary organisations 
chose to bid for specific funding opportunities (Clark et al, 2012). 
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However, in the aftermath of the financial crisis of 2008, both streams 
of UK public spending were subject to major reductions in planned 
levels that began to come into effect particularly with the formation 
of the 2010 Coalition government. 


The legal framework 


The main areas of the law that affect volunteering are those that deal 
with (1) the legal basis of the organisation for tax and public liability 
purposes (according to its status as a public body or agency, private 
company or partnership, charity, etc); (2) employment law as it applies 
to employees; (3) employment law as it is extended to volunteers; 
(4) the social security rights of voluntary workers; (5) the regulation 
of certain areas of activity, notably, to working in a paid or voluntary 
capacity with vulnerable groups (for example, children in general 
and vulnerable adults such as those with learning difficulties); and 
(6) equality legislation governing the provision of goods and services 
(see Restall, 2005, in relation to items 2-5). 

However, whereas there is in law an organisation devoted to 
mobilising volunteers, there is no such legal person as a volunteer. For 
an organisation, although the position is quite complex, the main tax 
advantages of acquiring charitable status relate to zero liability to pay 
corporate income tax and the benefits they derive from personal tax 
incentives in favour of charitable giving. Unlike a private or public 
sector organisation, however, they suffer from an irrecoverable value- 
added tax (VAT) burden since they can neither offset the tax via their 
suppliers as in the private sector nor take advantage of special tax 
recovery arrangements available to the public sector. 

For individuals, when acting as volunteers, they are subject to the 
same legal provisions applicable to any citizen or non-citizen resident 
within the territory. These include the right to a duty of care from 
their employer if they are volunteering (whether on or off site) as part 
of their employer’s scheme to assist the non-profit sector. Moreover, in 
respect of health and safety regulations, the volunteer organisation has 
a similar duty of care towards volunteers as to their paid employees. 
The main difference between employing employees and volunteers 
is that the former have an employment contract that brings with it 
protection against unfair dismissal and of minimum wage legislation 
and other negotiated agreements, together with the full extent of 
employment law dealing with anti-discrimination regarding gender, 
ethnicity, disability, age and sexual orientation. Thus no special legal 
provisions depending on age apply to volunteers, whereas there are 
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now protections against age discrimination relating to employed 
people. 

Moreover, employers are now advised to follow certain practices 
that ensure that volunteers are not inadvertently given employment 
status in the eyes of the law and to ensure, especially, that the laws of 
unfair dismissal do not apply. This means (Directory of Social Change, 
2011): 


* emphasising a non-contractual relationship in behaviour 
and language 

* avoiding employee-related policies and terms 

* reimbursing actual expenses only 

* only offering training which is necessary to the volunteer 
role itself. 


Organisations recruiting volunteers are thus encouraged to stress that 
there are no legal rights or obligations constraining the roles of their 
volunteers, and that these roles are not therefore protected by UK 
legislation but lie rather at the centre of a set of hopes and light 
expectations shared by the individual and the organisation. 


The dimension of volunteer work 


The UK voluntary sector has expanded during the first decade of 
the 21st century, both in terms of the number of organisations and its 
employee workforce (Clark et al, 2011, 2012), but experienced a sharp 
drop (8.7 per cent) in paid staff between the third quarters of 2010-11 
following public sector spending cuts (Weakley, 2012). Participation 
in formal volunteering increased somewhat between 2000 and 2005 
but, by the end of the decade, it had more or less returned to the levels 
recorded at the start (see Figure 6.1). Despite anecdotal evidence that 
volunteering enquiries increased following the onset of the recession, 
this has not, to date, resulted in higher levels of volunteering (Clark 
et al, 2012). 


Voluntary organisations 


More than half of the 160,000 registered organisations that the 
National Council for Voluntary Organisations (NCVO) includes in 
its UK voluntary sector overview were small organisations with an 
annual income below £10,000 ( 12,000), and relatively few (2.8 per 
cent) were large with an annual income of £1 million ( 1.2 million) 
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Figure 6.1: Participation in formal volunteering among the 
population aged 16 and over, England, 2001-2010/1 I 
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or more (Clark et al, 2012). The latter include well-known charities 
that operate nationally and at a local level through branches or local 
charity retail outlets. 

The voluntary sector is estimated to employ around 765,000 paid 
staff, representing 2.7 per cent of the UK workforce (Clark et al, 2011). 
Most of the employees work in social work without accommodation 
(37 per cent) and residential care activities (15 per cent), followed by, 
for example, education and activities of membership organisations. 


Volunteers by sector, gender and age 


Formal volunteering in the Citizenship Survey? has been defined as 
‘giving unpaid help as part of a group, club or organisation to benefit 
others or the environment’, and is recorded according to level of 
intensity (DCLG, 201 1a, p 27). In the 2010-11 Survey, 39 per cent of 
the adult population in England participated in formal volunteering 
at least once within the last 12 months (16.6 million people), and 
25 per cent at least once a month (10.6 million volunteers, providing 
hours of work roughly equivalent to those of 1.1 million full-time 
employees) — henceforth referred to as ‘regular’ volunteering (DCLG, 
201 1a). Those who participated via employer-supported volunteering 
amounted to 5 percentage points of those volunteering at least once 
a year and 2 percentage points of the regular volunteers. 
Volunteering takes place across a wide range of sectors and 
activities, often with multiple volunteering where the same individual 
contributes to more than one sector (Low et al, 2007). The highest 
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incidence of regular formal volunteering involves (see Table 6.1) 
sport/exercise, where over half of volunteers are engaged; about a third 
or more are involved in hobbies, recreation/arts/social clubs; religion; 
children’s education/schools; and youth/children’ activities (outside 
school). A fifth of volunteers mentioned health, disability and social 


Table 6.1: Types of organisation helped through regular formal 
volunteering in the 12 months before interview, by age group 
and gender, England, 2009-10 (%) 


16- 25- 35- 50- 65- 
24 34 49 64 74 75+ Male Female All 


Sport/exercise 
(taking part, 
coaching or going 
to watch) 
Hobbies, 
recreation/arts/ 45 40 38 47 42 37 46 38 42 
social clubs 

Religion 25 34 34 36 4! 53 30 40 36 
Children's 
education/schools 


Youth/children's 


67 58 65 50 34 32 60 49 54 


36 35 52 27 5 B 26 42 34 


activities (outside 37 32 3 25 Il 6 3l 29 30 
school) 
Health, disability па. ле. ор 25 че 16 M 24 19 
and social welfare 
Local community 
or neighbourhood 7 10 18 24 29 29 19 19 19 
groups 
Supporting older 

IO Il II 25 28 32 15 20 18 
people 
The environment, j4 9 19 25 Dp as 19 l8 l8 
animals 
sowa l6 21 17 19 16 12 16 IBS 17 
adults 
Safety, first aid 19 12 13 12 6 4 || 12 12 
Other 13 10 7 10 13 10 10 9 10 
Trade union activity 3 8 |l 12 4 2 9 8 8 
Citizens’ groups 3 4 5 10 17 14 7 9 8 
Justice and human 
rights 6 8 5 9 5 4 6 7 7 
Politics 6 3 4 5 9 5 7 3 5 
Respondents* 161 266 653 541 344 219 936 1.248 2.184 


Notes: * Core sample, only includes those listed in the table headings. 
Multiple responses, hence percentages sum to more than 100. 


Source: DCLG (201 Ib) 
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welfare; supporting older people; or community/neighbourhood 
groups. 

Turning to the types of activity undertaken (see Table 6.2), regardless 
of the voluntary field concerned, about half of volunteers cited assisting 
with the running ofactivities or events and raising or handling money. 
These were followed by leading a group or committee membership 
and offering other practical help. Other activities reported by about 
a quarter of the volunteers included offering information, advice or 
counselling; visiting people; befriending and mentoring; and providing 
transport. 

Gender differences in volunteering were very small in 2009-10 with 
about 40 per cent of both men and women volunteering in the last 
12 months and about 25 per cent volunteering regularly; the same 
was more or less true a decade earlier. However, whereas women’s 
participation was about 1 percentage point above that of men in these 
years, this gap rose to about 4 or 5 points in the middle of the decade 


Table 6.2: Types of formal volunteering activities undertaken by 
regular formal volunteers in the 12 months before interview, by 
age group, England, 2010-11 (76) 


16-24 25-34 35-49 50-64 65-74 75+ All 
Organising or helping to 55 45 
run an activity or event 


56 51 52 42 52 


Raising or handling 43 48 58 53 50 45 51 


money 

Leading the group/ 33 26 40 4 43 32 37 
member of committee 

Other practical help 40 36 4l 31 26 25 35 
Giving information/ 29 3l 27 3l 25 l6 27 


advice/counselling 


Providing transport/ Y 22 30 30 27 I9 26 


driving 

Visiting people 17 24 17 30 36 32 24 
Befriending or mentoring 28 24 20 23 24 20 23 
people 

..—. = 2 1 IB 25 25 15 18 
Representing 22 14 15 17 14 || 16 
Any other activities 12 || 13 16 15 16 14 
Campaigning 8 4 8 13 12 6 9 
Respondents* 161 266 653 541 344 219 2,184 


Notes:* Core sample, only includes those listed in the table heading. 
Multiple responses, hence percentages sum to more than 100. 


Source: DCLG (201 Ib) 
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before declining. Women are more likely to be engaged in childrens 
education/schools, religion, and health, disability and social welfare. 
Men are more likely to volunteer in sport/exercise and hobbies/arts/ 
social clubs (DCLG, 2011b). 

Volunteering, as a percentage of the population age group 
concerned, whether at least once a year or regularly, is lowest for 25- 
to 34-year-olds (the family formation phase), peaks at ages 35-49 and 
then tails off before increasing again at the onset of and during the 
main post-retirement phase of 65-74, declining thereafter for those 
aged 75+, for reasons relating to health or disability (see Figure 6.2). 
However, the average number of hours of volunteering is actually at 
a minimum for the 35- to 49-year-olds. Taking this into account, the 
extent of regular volunteering is characterised more simply by the low 
point among those aged 25-34 and a peak among 64- to 74-year-olds; 
for the wider definition of volunteering, the (modest) peak shifts to 
the 50- to 64-year-olds. 


Figure 6.2: Formal volunteering: percentage who volunteered 
and average number of hours volunteered during the last four 
weeks prior to the interview, by age group, England, 2009-10 
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Participation in volunteering is affected by the level of education 
of volunteers, with degree holders volunteering more often than 
those with a GCSE (General Certificate of Secondary Education) 
or no qualifications (see Figure 6.3). Similarly, those in higher 
socio-economic groups (higher/lower managerial and professional 
occupations) participate more often in volunteering than those in less 
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Figure 6.3: Participation in formal volunteering by highest 
qualification level, England, 2009/10 
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skilled occupations.Volunteering at least once a year is markedly more 
common among the employed (44 per cent) than the unemployed 
or economically inactive (35 per cent), but only slightly more when 
considering regular volunteering (27 versus 23 per cent, respectively). 
Other groups with higher rates of regular volunteering include those 
who are White (26 per cent), Black (25 per cent), have a religious 
affiliation (26 per cent) or live in a rural area (31 per cent) (DCLG, 
2011b). 

The above differences in patterns of volunteering when hours 
are taken into account rather defy attempts to identify a prototypical 
volunteer any more specifically than being someone aged between 
35 and 64, who is well educated and, if employed, holds a skilled or 
highly skilled job. 


Participation of older volunteers 


Bearing in mind the difficulties of comparing surveys over time, 
regular volunteering among the older age groups (50-64 and 65- 
74) appears to have fallen more gradually between the years 2005 
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and 2009 than that among the younger age groups (DCLG, different 
years). 

A prototypical older regular volunteer may be described as someone 
in the early/middle stage of retirement (64-74). He or she could 
be described as someone raising or handling money, helping to 
run an event or engaging in committee work/leading a group in 
an organisation running recreational activities, a sports organisation 
(volunteering rate declining with age) or a religious organisation 
(volunteering rate increasing with age). However, compared to 
other age groups, older volunteers are more likely to be committee 
members/lead a group, visit people (likely to include or even focus 
on older people), engage with religious organisations, provide support 
to other older people or local community groups — and are less likely 
to engage in organisations concerned with sports, children/youth 
activities outside school or young people or to provide practical help 
(see Tables 6.1 and 6.2). 

In general, men are more likely to provide transport and advice, and 
women are more likely to provide ‘other practical support and, while 
there is no survey information on the form of voluntary help given, 
by age group and gender, there is some anecdotal information that this 
may also apply to older volunteers. 

There appears to be little information on volunteer age structures 
at an organisational level, an exception being the study undertaken 
by Rochester and Thomas (2006). Their non-representative survey of 
400 largely voluntary sector organisations found that the percentage 
of volunteers aged 50+ was highest in areas relating to social services 
(75 per cent) and health (73 per cent), and lowest in culture and 
recreation (43 per cent). These results largely mirror the findings of the 
Citizenship Survey. Older volunteers were reported to have taken up a 
wide range of roles, with the most frequent ones reported to include 
‘reception, administration and clerical’ (30 per cent), ‘befriending and 
mentoring’ (25 per cent) and ‘provision of specialist expertise’ (25 per 
cent). 

While organisations providing services for older people (for 
example, WRVS or Age UK) tend to attract predominantly older 
volunteers, there appear to be few examples of organisations targeting 
mature volunteers, as such. Virtually unique in the UK is the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Programme (RSVP). Set up in 1988 as a free- 
standing programme within Community Service Volunteers (CSV), 
it offers volunteering opportunities to the over-50s. RSVP continues 
to expand, and currently has more than 16,000 volunteers in the 
UK (CSV, 2011), working on volunteer-led and volunteer-managed 
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projects in a range of areas, including education, environment, health 
and social care, heritage and, for example, knitting items to support 
good causes. 


Older people’s participation in voluntary 
organisations: opportunities and restrictions 


Promotion of active ageing through extending working lives and 
engagement in volunteering is a key policy response to an ageing 
society in which people are living healthier lives for longer. Moreover, 
research shows that older people, like other age groups participating 
in volunteering, derive benefits from it, such as intrinsic satisfaction, 
enjoyment and social contacts (DCLG, 2010; see also Age UK, 2011). 
While there is, in principle, an opportunity to engage growing 
numbers of older people in volunteering, there may also be barriers to 
volunteering that relate to (1) individual perceptions and preferences; 
(2) civil society organisations” approaches to deploying volunteers; 
and (3) public policy. This section explores the available evidence and 
briefly looks at how older volunteering interacts with labour market 
participation and caring responsibilities. 


Opportunities and restrictions for volunteering for older people 


Studies exploring the motivation to volunteer usually find that 
volunteers give more than one reason (see, for example, Davis Smith 
and Gay, 2005). Rochester and Hutchinson (2002, p 47) report 
that volunteering enables older people ‘to meet personal needs 
and interests and provides them with opportunities for personal 
development. More specifically, motivations include being valued, 
‘putting something back’ into the community, filling a void following 
retirement or bereavement or for some, helping other older people. 

At the same time, older peoples own perceptions can act as a barrier, 
as they may be unaware of the range of volunteering opportunities, 
have stereotypical views about who volunteers, or lack confidence in 
their abilities because they may not recognise the experience and skills 
they are able to offer (Rochester and Hutchinson, 2002). 

Moreover, survey evidence on the barriers to regular formal 
volunteering shows that 50- to 64-year-olds mostly cite other 
commitments, notably work and looking after children/the home, 
and other interests. The 65- to 75-year-olds reported barriers 
less frequently and referred to a wider range of reasons (including 
health issues and work commitments); those aged 75+ indicated that 
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illness or disability and feeling too old were the most prevalent barriers 
(DCLG, 2011b). 

With regard to opportunities at an organisational level, Rochester 
and Hutchinson (2002) tentatively concluded that organisations 
promoting the well-being of older people tended to be more 
successful in attracting older volunteers (mirrored in Table 6.1) as 
were those organisations where volunteering was a 'recognised and 
central feature’ (p 44), since these organisations were more predisposed 
towards understanding, mobilising and supporting them. The study 
also identified areas where older volunteers in particular could make 
a valuable contribution, such as offering frail and isolated older people 
education and recreational activities, helping people with long-term 
health problems to manage their condition and intergenerational 
activities (Rochester and Hutchinson, 2002). Besides that, there is a 
wider range of organisational volunteering opportunities older people 
enjoy, for example, in culture and recreation, where people can take 
on public-facing or back office roles in museums in which they take 
a keen interest (see Lindley et al, 2011). 

Organisations acknowledge that older volunteers have a lot to offer, 
such as maturity, skills, loyalty, greater availability of time and ability 
to engage with (older and younger) service users. However, certain 
policies and practices have been identified as presenting barriers to 
effective older volunteering (Dingle, 2001; Rochester and Hutchinson, 
2002). These include the overtly ageist policy of imposing an upper 
age limit for volunteers (partly blamed on difficulties in insuring 
older volunteers and partly used as a blanket approach to retire older 
volunteers). More recently, Rochester and Thomas (2006, p 3) have 
concluded that there is ‘some evidence of [age] limits being removed 
or eased. More nuanced are a bias towards younger volunteers and 
allocations of tasks to older volunteers that tend to be somewhat 
limited and less interesting than those that older volunteers actually 
want (Rochester and Hutchison, 2002). 

Turning to the institutional level, a number of initiatives to support 
volunteering were put in place during the New Labour governments 
(1997-2010), notably (a) activities that created a positive environment 
for volunteering, including targets for volunteering in public 
service agreements with central and local governments; (b) various 
volunteering initiatives, targeting all or particular groups, such as 
young people, the unemployed or older people; and (c) activities that 
supported the volunteering infrastructure and improved the capacity 
of the voluntary sector (Zimmeck, 2010). 
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Between 1999 and 2006, three government-led initiatives focused 
specifically on older volunteers: 


* The Home Office Older Volunteer Initiative (1999-2003) aimed 
to raise the number and quality of opportunities for people aged 
50+ to volunteer and to engage with their community. The 
41.5 million ( 1.8 million) initiative funded 26 projects, nearly all 
led by voluntary organisations, and attracted volunteers aged 50-80. 
The final evaluation report acknowledged the many achievements 
of the programme but noted that its design and implementation 
had limitations that affected the achievement of its overall aims; 
one of these was sustaining activities beyond the funding period 
(Rochester and Hutchinson, 2002). 

* An initiative aimed at recruiting exclusively older volunteers has 
had limited success. Funded by a grant from the Home Office, a 
new non-profit company, named Experience Corps, was set up 
in 2002 in order to help recruit 250,000 volunteers aged 50-65 
by 2004, but funding was withdrawn in 2003 because the actual 
recruitment (130,000 at the time) was below target (Shifrin, 2003). 

* The two-year programme, Volunteering in the Third Age (VITA, 
2004-06), was designed to support volunteering by people aged 
65+, aiming at improving the volunteering experience, tackling 
barriers to volunteering, promoting the value and impact of 
volunteering and attracting more older volunteers (Price, 2007). 


As part of its overall support for volunteering, the Coalition 
government (which was formed in May 2010) funded a small project 
on the volunteering of older people in health and social care as 
part of the activities that marked the 2011 EU Year of Volunteering, 
culminating in two Age UK-led events on older volunteering and 
reports (Age UK, 2011, 2012). 

From a somewhat different perspective, promoting volunteering 
in later life has, to different degrees, also been part of government 
initiatives to promote the well-being of older citizens. These include, 
especially, programmes such as LinkAge Plus (2006-08), Partnerships 
for Older People Projects (2005-09), the Ageing Well Programme 
(2010-12) and the Active at 60 Community Agent Programme (2011). 
The last of these, for example, tested a new role for older people 
willing to take the lead in developing the activities of an existing 
community group and encouraging more older people to participate. 
An assessment by Hatamian et al (2012) suggests that the role was 
valuable, sustainable beyond the end of the programme (through the 
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majority of community agents wanting to continue), and helped to 
increase volunteering opportunities for other older people in support 
of the groups activities. 

Overall, these two overlapping aims of promoting older volunteering 
and older people’s well-being come together as just part of the 
Coalition government’s strategy to create what it has called the ‘Big 
Society’ by (a) giving local authorities and other local players more 
power to make decisions; (b) engaging the voluntary, community 
and private sectors more in the delivery of public services; and 
(c) encouraging people to take on a more active role in society (Office 
for Civil Society, 2010). A key initiative currently under way is to 
train 5,000 community organisers by 2015, the large majority being 
unpaid volunteers. However, the launch of the ‘Big Society’ coincided 
with a period of significant public spending cuts. While new funding 
streams were set up to support this ambition, funding cuts elsewhere 
are likely to hamper the realisation of the wider goals (Slocock, 2012). 
A contrast can be seen in the idea of greater autonomy alongside 
reduced resources offered by the Coalition as opposed to strong 
central government control with greater resource growth offered 
under Labour. 


Older people between employment and volunteering 


In 2011, the UK’s employment rate was above the EU27 average, 
both for the 50- to 64-year-olds (65.0 versus 57.6 per cent) and the 
65+ (8.9 versus 4.8 per cent). The UK employment rates for women 
aged 50-64 and for those aged 65+ stood at 59.2 and 6.3 per cent, 
respectively, with comparable figures for men being 71.1 and 11.9 per 
cent, respectively (Eurostat, April-June 2011). Given the gradual rise 
of the UK state pension age for women from 60 to 65 planned for 
2010-18, to equalise that for men, women’s employment rates are 
likely to grow further. 

As to future intention, 66 per cent of the age group 50-64 in Great 
Britain agree that they would like to continue working after they 
reach the age when they are entitled to a pension (Eurobarometer, 
2012). Another source records that 53 per cent of this age group 
agree/strongly agree that they would enjoy having a paid job even 
if they did not need the money (ISSP, 2005), suggesting that non- 
financial motives play a role in the preference for a possible extension 
of working lives. However, both survey samples concerned are very 
small once broken down to country and age group. 
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Some volunteer before retirement (intermittently or fairly 
continuously) and some begin to volunteer in retirement (Davis Smith 
and Gay, 2005; Baines et al, 2006), often because work commitments 
precluded participation in volunteering during their working lives 
(Baines et al, 2006). 

Some quantitative evidence is beginning to emerge, however, that 
those who participated in volunteering before retirement are more 
likely to engage in volunteering after retirement than those who 
had no prior volunteering experience (Erlinghagen, 2010; Jivraj and 
Nazroo, 2012). 

This reinforces the importance of promoting volunteering 
throughout the life cycle. Some authors (see, for example, Davis 
Smith and Gay, 2005; Hatton-Yeo, 2006; Commission for the Future 
of Volunteering, 2008) have argued that more could be done to 
increase volunteering before retirement; this would mean going beyond 
delivering pre-retirement courses to consider schemes to foster more 
employer-supported volunteering as part of phased retirement. 

Employer-supported volunteering has been adopted mainly by 
private corporations companies and public sector organisations as 
part of their corporate social responsibility activities (Rochester et al, 
2010). Volunteering opportunities may be offered by the company 
itself or as a result of the employer's collaboration with a charity or 
an intermediary, and schemes vary as to whether volunteering takes 
place in the employees own time or within working hours (Low et al, 
2007). However, while some see employer-supported volunteering as 
a growth area (as reported in Rochester et al, 2010), survey data have 
yet to show an increase in participation in this form of volunteering. 

Without adequate data on volunteering over time, it is not possible 
to do the necessary econometric modelling so as to ascertain the 
likelihood of a negative or positive impact of an extension of working 
lives on the propensity to volunteer (in terms of the time given or 
the participation rate). Nevertheless, the overall number of older 
volunteers is likely to rise through the scale of increases in the size of 
older populations cohorts. Yet the increasing role of part-time work 
during later life may allow more flexibility, unless other roles or aims 
gain more prominence, and retirement in itself may not be the decisive 
factor for taking up volunteering in later life. 
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Older beople between family care and volunteering 


Care services for older people in England are delivered by a range of 
public, private and voluntary providers following assessment by local 
authorities, yet most care is provided by unpaid informal carers. 

Should the need for care arise, public opinion is divided as to how 
this should be arranged, with most either expecting the children to 
get involved with the care ofan older parent living on his or her own, 
either by inviting the parent to live with one of the children (20 per 
cent) or one of them regularly visiting their parent (23 per cent) 
or expecting care providers to provide the appropriate care at home 
(34 per cent) (Eurobarometer, 2007, UK figures). 

In 2010/11 more than 1 million people aged 65 and over received 
(one or more) services from local authorities, mainly community- 
based services, including home care (over 400,000 people) and direct 
payments (over 300,000 people) intended to enable them to purchase 
the types of service that best met their needs. In addition 167,000 
received residential care and 79,000 nursing care (NHS Information 
Centre, 2012). However, the number of service users has declined 
over time, as local authorities have tightened eligibility criteria (CSCI, 
2008). 

In England, caring for an ill, disabled or older person peaks at the 
age of 45-64, and nearly half of the overall 12 per cent of people aged 
16 or over providing care for this group dedicate about 20 or more 
hours per week to unpaid caring (NHS Information Centre, 2010). 
Older women, in particular the 50- to 59-year-olds, are more often 
caring for someone than men, and a substantial proportion of women 
care for more than one person (an older relative, a child/grandchild, 
spouse/partner or someone else) (Vlachantoni, 2010). 

Given the time demands of caring and related logistical issues, this 
is likely to affect the capacity to volunteer. This is borne out by survey 
data which identify those who see ‘looking after someone elderly or 
ill’ as a barrier to regular formal volunteering: this applies to between 
13 and 16 per cent of the over-50s age groups compared to 8 per cent 
overall (DCLG, 2010). 

While there is also some evidence from voluntary organisations that 
people reduce their volunteering hours or drop out while they are 
caring for someone older or looking after a grandchild, it has also been 
reported that some may return to volunteer with the same organisation 
at a later stage, particularly if their volunteering experience has been 
positive. Moreover, a large organisation providing support for older 
people observed that ‘quite a few’ people whose parent had received 
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services from the organisation volunteered with them after the parent 
had passed away as they wanted ‘to give something back’ (Lindley 
et al, 2011). 


Improving the match between supply of older 
candidates with the demands of voluntary 
organisations: future perspectives 


There is widespread recognition that the demand for certain kinds 
of voluntary activity, notably in health and social care, will rise 
significantly as a result of population ageing. A recent study has 
explored roles for volunteers in health and social care, with a particular 
view to promoting active ageing. These roles are concerned with, 
for example, exercise and activity, traditional one-to-one assistance 
and practical help, or provision of transport (Age UK, 2012). They 
offer opportunities in areas where older people have a strong interest, 
such as in supporting the elderly or ‘giving something back to the 
community”. 

From an organisational point of view, important key potential barriers 
arise throughout the volunteer cycle. If these were to be addressed, 
recruitment and retention of (older) volunteers could be improved. 
Voluntary organisations may argue that an increase in volunteering 
opportunities needs to be accompanied by additional resources to 
support volunteers throughout the volunteer cycle, which, in the 
current climate of budget cuts, would be difficult to achieve. 

Moreover, some commentators/researchers point to changing 
attitudes towards volunteering in later life due to a significant 
generational change. Looking specifically at older volunteers, 
Evans and Saxton (2005) argue that those born in the aftermath 
of the Second World War, the so-called ‘baby-boomers’, have lived 
through different economic and political times, resulting in changes 
in attitudes and motivations compared to previous generations, 
with some commentators stressing that they are more demanding, 
more non-conformist or ‘wish to pursue their dreams in later life’. 
These motivations and expectations, maintains the report, will need 
to be addressed by the voluntary sector when targeting this group. 
Mirroring this, organisations with a large number of older volunteers 
may argue that the key to attracting additional volunteers can be 
getting the package of volunteering opportunities right and preparing 
the organisation to ‘ride that wave’ (Lindley et al, 2011). 

Overall, a central plank would be to aim for a more flexible and 
inclusive environment that aligns with the skills and interests of 
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the volunteer while offering meaningful tasks that enable effective 
deployment from an organisational point of view. Taking stock of 
the research findings reported in this chapter suggests that voluntary 
organisations may consider the following strategies in their efforts to 
increase the supply of older volunteers in line with their demands for 
them: 
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Formulate organisational demands in terms that help to foster 
an underlying long-term commitment among a population of 
potential future volunteers, while making it as convenient as possible 
for them to volunteer in packages of time that suit the pattern of 
their lives, and enable them to make positive contributions. 

Work to convey an accurate image of what volunteering is like 
nowadays, stressing the benefits that volunteering brings to people 
and the benefits people themselves can get from volunteering 
(Commission for the Future ofVolunteering, 2008; Age UK, 2011). 
Reach out to older people and offer them a wider range of 
volunteering opportunities while, at the same time, deploying 
the skills and interests of older volunteers to the advantage of the 
organisation (Rochester and Hutchison, 2002). 

Anticipate the welfare implications of an ageing society, and 
encourage ‘younger-older’ people to help to create services 
for ‘older-older’ people that they themselves may want to take 
advantage of later in their own lives. 

Promote volunteering across the life cycle as there is some evidence 
that people are more likely to re-engage in volunteering than to 
participate for the first time in retirement. 

Support older volunteers in adapting their roles in line with their 
changing interests and capabilities and offer training that supports 
a career in volunteering (see, for example, Davis Smith and Gay, 
2005; Commission for the Future ofVolunteering, 2008). 
Introduce more human resources-style professional management 
practice with respect to volunteers while retaining a balance 
between the formal and informal so as to preserve key elements of 
the culture of the organisation. 

More generally, monitor volunteers’ age structure and seek out 
intergenerational activities that help to strengthen social cohesion 
at the same time as benefiting the organisation in the short and 
long term (on the side of the older person, for example, foster 
opportunities to bring to bear their capabilities and life experience, 
learn new skills from younger people, and keep in touch with the 
younger generation). 


Older volunteers in England 


While there have been some government-led older volunteer 
initiatives during the last decade or so, less attention is apparently 
being paid currently to older volunteering, partly because there is 
more emphasis on integrating young people into the labour market 
through the stepping-stone of youth volunteering opportunities. 
Baines and Hardill (2008) argue that putting too much emphasis 
on promoting volunteering as a way of enhancing employability 
may discourage older people not in paid work from volunteering, 
hence their more intrinsic motives need to continue to resonate in 
recruitment strategies. 

Focusing on how public policy could support voluntary sector 
organisations in better matching volunteer supply and demand, the 
following areas of intervention can be identified: 


* (older) volunteers who are unemployed should be clearer that 
this does not jeopardise their right to benefits (currently being 
addressed; see Office for Civil Society, 2012); 

* tax relief systems should be better designed to increase the volume 
and stability of charitable giving so as to produce income streams 
that are independent of income derived from supplying services; 

* there should be a much clearer public policy strategy to underpin 
the terms under which service contracts are offered by the public 
sector to the third sector; 

* the training and development activities of the third sector should 
be the subject of more substantial state financial support; 

* there should be greater recognition, supported by further research, 
of the benefits of volunteering to the health and well-being of older 
volunteers and service users, and this should be properly taken into 
account in assessing public financial and in-kind resources given to 
the voluntary sector; 

* institutional capabilities for collaboration among voluntary 
organisations at local, regional and national level need reinforcing 
— public funding to support this should be further considered. 


Conclusions 


Currently in the UK, around 40 per cent of the age groups 50-64 
and 65-74 volunteer at least once a year, with participation levels 
dropping after the age of 74. Demographic changes mean that 
there is an increasing pool of people aged 50+, many approaching 
retirement, who could be attracted into volunteering for the benefit 
of the individuals whose activities they support, society at large and 
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themselves. The current generation of older people differs in some 
respects from previous generations as they are, on average, expected to 
lead healthier lives for longer, work for longer, and may have different 
aspirations for their retirement as better health and increased income 
and wealth extend their range of choice. However, ‘older people’ are 
a very diverse group with many facing much less benign situations 
that voluntary organisations need to recognise in dealing with them 
as potential volunteers as much as potential clients for the services or 
associational activities they provide. 

In particular, voluntary organisations are faced with some evidence 
that older people are changing their preferences. The currently retiring 
generation, including the first generation of women having participated 
in the labour market for a major part of their adult life, may be more 
demanding — less willing to commit to regular volunteering and more 
inclined to seek specific opportunities that meet their own goals. They 
are also extending or planning to extend their working lives either out 
of necessity or choice or a mixture of both. Thus, short-term strategies 
that simply rely on the presumed leeway offered by rising cohorts of 
retirees may come unstuck. Moreover, evaluation findings have shown 
that more can be done to attract older volunteers by reaching out to 
people and offering a wider spectrum of volunteering opportunities, 
taking into account their skills, interests and changing capacities as 
well as the organisation’ needs. 

Concern over the supply of volunteers is often expressed, at least 
implicitly, in terms of the viability of multiple activities — at its most 
testing, can people work, care for family members and volunteer at 
the same time? If extending working life also coincides with greater 
family care responsibilities, where does that leave volunteering? A 
conclusion of this chapter is that this is too simplistic a formulation 
of the volunteer-supply nexus. This is because it fails to recognise the 
multiple time horizons over which practical dilemmas face individuals 
and families and the choices they make. 

For example, there is evidence suggesting that experience of 
volunteering over the early-to-mid stage of the life cycle has an 
important bearing on volunteering in later life; retirement as such 
may not be the crucial factor, although it does (eventually) often 
trigger volunteering for a range of reasons. Moreover, caring can lead 
to volunteering in the longer run, even if it obstructs commitment in 
the short run. 

Nevertheless, more flexible opportunities for working in later life 
and more flexible volunteering opportunities may offer positive 
mutual reinforcement on older volunteer supply if allowance is 
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made for their aggregate overall effects over the future rather than 
concentrating on the fates of individual strategies to cope with 
multiple activities largely in the present. In the latter context, however, 
the role of employer-supported volunteering programmes, which are 
still on a modest overall scale, could become increasingly important in 
helping employees to reconcile in particular part-time working and 
volunteering for those approaching retirement. 

While pursuing more ‘flexibility’ in both the workplace and in 
volunteering should increase the supply of volunteers, it may do so 
within those groups that already have relatively high participation rates. 
Paying more attention to the extent to which less well represented 
groups might be supported can largely be seen as a ‘volunteer supply 
strategy’ but, in fact, also introduces another possible part of the 
voluntary organisation’s mission — promoting equality and diversity in 
the process of volunteering, not just in the access to services that 
volunteers help to supply. 

The notion of ‘diversity’ has gradually been replacing ‘equality’ in the 
lexicon of British human resources policy and practice as it shifts from 
‘asserting rights and meeting them to ‘celebrating diversity’, although 
the ‘business case rationale’ still stalks the equality debate. In the 
context of volunteering, a better term would probably be inclusiveness 
as it sets a context in which the interests of service users are considered 
together with the opportunities made available to potential older 
volunteers. This falls short of asserting the right to make a voluntary 
contribution alongside the right to work. But it moves the volunteer 
supply debate onto more positive ground in which social well-being 
is understood to be generated not only by accessing services but 
also volunteering to support them. Aiming for more inclusiveness 
as well as flexibility in approaching the volunteering environment 
may seem to set yet another challenge for voluntary organisations 
to surmount. However, together they offer the prospect of a richer 
conceptual framework within which to consider the future of older 
volunteering than one tied primarily to demographic opportunism 
and the retirement bubble. 

Finally, it must be recognised that government-led initiatives on 
volunteering in later life, run by New Labour between 1999 and 
2006, had some success but only a limited impact beyond the duration 
of the programme. The incoming Coalition government’s new Big 
Society programme represented a challenging set of attitudes towards 
and expectations of the whole voluntary and community sector. 
Creating the ‘Big Society’ implies harnessing the capacity of the 
voluntary sector so as to ‘produce’ more well-being. But the launch of 
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this policy in 2010 alongside an austerity-driven economic strategy 
failed to recognise the importance of the public funding that underlies 
many of the sectors activities. It also failed to acknowledge that the 
treatment of both welfare benefits for older age groups and state/ 
occupational pensions are key parts of the environment in which 
relationships between older volunteers, organisations and the state 
develop. Given the likely economic climate, the future of the 'non- 
market force of older volunteering will probably be determined more 
by innovations explored by voluntary organisations than anything that 
UK governments are willing to do well into the medium term. 


Notes 

' As yet there are no officially produced GDP (gross domestic product) 
figures for the registered voluntary organisations of the third sector, hence 
the use of GVA estimates. Moreover, there are about 110,000 unregistered 
charities that lie entirely outside the boundary of official financial statistics. 
See Westhall (2009) for perspectives on the measurement and measurability 
of the third sector. 


? See Staetsky and Mohan (2011) for a review of statistical sources on UK 
volunteering. Long-term volunteering participation rates have been relatively 
stable regardless of the source and whether or not restricted or inclusive 


definitions of volunteering are used. 
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Older volunteers in France: 
recognising their social utility 
in a less and less corporatist 
welfare state 


Marielle Poussou-Plesse, Elena Mascova and Melissa Petit 


Introduction 


In international comparisons, the French welfare state is usually 
classified as continental and ‘corporatist’: generous welfare benefits are 
funded by contributions related to occupational status and managed 
jointly by representatives of employer and trade union organisations 
(Esping Andersen, 1990). However, the welfare state has become more 
heterogeneous given changes over the past 30 years; it has now taken 
on characteristics of other welfare ‘models’ depending on the type of 
risk covered (Barbier and Thćret, 2009). The French welfare state, as 
in other European countries, is seeking to redefine itself as a social 
investment state, where the prevention of social risks is as important, if 
not more important, than compensation for them. The characteristics 
of the French welfare state and its evolution have created certain 
relations between public authorities and the non-profit sector. 

The non-profit sector in France is characterised by a high level of 
social expenditure financed by public authorities, and the relatively 
large size of this sector, with a historical core of big associations, both 
financed and overseen by the public administration and a Bismarckian 
type social security system (CPCA, 2008). The Johns Hopkins 
programme for comparing non-profit sectors in several countries thus 
qualified the relations of French public authorities with voluntary 
organisations as 'corporatist (Salamon and Anheier, 1998). However, 
nowadays this model in France reproduces the main features of the 
liberal model as far as cooperation between non-profit organisations 
and public authorities has evolved from institutional oversight towards 
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a contractual partnership based on a shared responsibility for social 
investment (Archambault, 2002, 2012). 

The heterogeneous nature of the French 'third sector — which 
comprises cooperatives, mutual aid societies and foundations as well 
as the non-profit organisations (or associations) at the centre of this 
chapter — can largely be put down to its regulation based on the 
principle of social utility. This principle underlies the standards for 
cooperation between non-profit organisations and public authorities. 
Recognising the social utility of volunteering is an official priority of 
associative public policy but, as argued later, the situation is different 
regarding senior volunteers. 

With its 14 million volunteers giving their time to more than a 
million active associations (with more than 60,000 associations 
created each year since 2003), the French non-profit sector is 
relatively dynamic. Employment in associations has grown steadily 
(equivalent to 5 per cent of all employment), notably in health, 
education and social work, partly as a result of the decentralisation of 
public policy starting in the 1980s and of the modernising reforms of 
public administration. It is also interesting to link the labour market 
situation to the evolution of the non-profit sector: in the context of 
mass unemployment with restricted access to jobs for young and old, 
voluntary organisations have often been seen as offering significant 
employment opportunities. They have therefore been targeted by 
public policies through subsidised jobs and civic engagement service 
(after a symbolic allowance) for the young. The high employment 
rate of French women, in what has been called a ‘dual breadwinner/ 
external care’ model, has been another factor in the growth of wage 
earning in non-profit organisations. 

Although the associations with employees account for more than 
80 per cent of the total budget of all associations ( 70 billion, 3.5 per 
cent of gross domestic product, GDP), they make up only 15 per cent 
of the country’s 1.3 million associations and represent less than 25 per 
cent of the volunteer work done in France (Tchernonog, 2007). In 
other words, most volunteer work is performed in associations that 
do not have any employees. Associations whose members practice 
an activity (sports, recreation and culture) represent 60 per cent of 
all associations and nearly half the time devoted to volunteer work. 
Volunteering in France is both self-centred and altruistic. 

Over the past decades, the percentage of volunteers in the population 
over the age of 15 has been stable, hovering at around 25 per cent. 
The participation rate of 60- to 70-year-olds in volunteer work 
equals the national average, thus placing France in the middle ranks 
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of the European Union (EU) in this group as in the younger group 
(Erlinghagen and Hank, 2006). Apparently, public policies aiming at 
promoting active ageing have not led more baby-boomers to become 
involved in volunteer work. 

This chapter describes the principal barriers to, and opportunities 
for, volunteer work by seniors in France. After a brief introduction 
to the traditional features, current situation and legal framework 
characterising volunteering, the second section offers a statistical 
panorama of senior volunteering from national data. The third section 
draws attention to the individual, organisational and institutional 
factors underlying senior volunteering. The fourth section discusses 
the possible prospects to improve the match between the ‘demand’ 
from associations for older volunteers and the ‘supply’ of senior 
applicants. The conclusion explains why these prospects amount, in 
the main, to words and not deeds. 


The French tradition of voluntary action 


Voluntary associations in their modern form received recognition 
under an Act passed by French Parliament in 1901 which still provides 
the general legal framework for French associations, but 'volunteer 
work” as an idea with a similar meaning to the phrase in English 
emerged much later, along with the strong increase in number of 
associations during the 1970s. Before this period volunteer work had 
little distinction from charitable activities and political militantism. 
It can therefore be seen as the outcome, on the one hand, of a 
secularisation of 19th-century paternalism and charities, and, 
on the other, of a de-politicisation of worker mutual aid societies 
(Demoustier, 2002). 

The strong development of voluntary organisations in the second 
half of the 20th century in France could be considered as characteristic 
of the historic evolution of the social state (Hély, 2009), in which three 
main periods can be distinguished. The first, the post-Second World 
War period of growth, when the social, centralised and protective state 
was built, was characterised by the strong development of voluntary 
associations in the health and social care sector. The regulation of the 
associative sector by the public authority could be seen as directly 
supervised by the administrations. 

The development of volunteering has also been based on a 
sociological trend in activism that sees voluntary organisations 
as a laboratory for participatory democracy. Following the 
events of May 1968, the social demands of the middle class for a 
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better quality of community life favoured the development of 
volunteering (Demoustier, 2002). Volunteering was encouraged as a 
concrete citizenship exercise and even as a way of integrating the 
underprivileged through the associations that carry out social work 
or run educational programmes: this blurred the distinction between 
beneficiaries and volunteers. The cleavage has become a rift between, 
on the one hand, the volunteer managerial work of staff members 
(especially in the more professionalised organisations) and, on the 
other, a spontaneous volunteer work oriented towards democratic 
participation. However, the boom of associations in 1970-80 also 
benefited self-expressive voluntarism with the creation of senior 
citizens” clubs and universities. 

During the second period in the 1980s, along with decentralisation 
and the consequent cuts in public funding, the legal and financial 
relations between voluntary associations and public authorities moved 
from a role of supervision to that of partnership, in which associations 
were encouraged to contract with local governments directly at the 
regional, departmental and municipal level. The urban policy, with its 
neighbourhood-based associations aiming at recreating social ties and 
combating social exclusion locally, represents a symbolic area of this 
new public action. 

The third mode of regulation arises during the 1990s in the form 
of a partnership between for-profit firms and non-profit associations. 
Driven by the social responsibility movement, big corporations has 
subsidised associations and has developed volunteer programs for 
employees encouraging their commitment to educational, social and 
cultural associations. 

These evolutions underlie major changes in the public funding 
system and as a consequence, a growing professionalisation of voluntary 
organisations. The incremental process of the professionalisation of 
associations has led to the division of labour inside associations: once 
certain tasks became ‘professional’, others were deemed ‘voluntary’. 
Volunteers started to be seen as a source of 'extra labour that, although 
necessary, was still suspected of being amateurish by the swelling 
ranks of permanent staff members comprising voluntary heads of 
associations and wage earners. 

Accounting for half the income of associations in France, public 
funding now comes mainly from communes, departments and 
regions (28 per cent of the total budget of associations), more than 
twice the amount paid by central government. If central government 
finances actions in the social, health, educational and cultural field, 
regions favour education and culture while departments subsidise 
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more social actions. Funding has become more selective, based on 
projects and performance evaluation, and more dependent on local 
priorities (Archambault, 2010, 2012). Thus, current debates focus on 
the recognition of social utility produced by associations: the statistical 
measure of their productive contribution and recognition of the 
various statuses of workers within the voluntary sector (CNIS, 2010). 


The legal framework 


Legislation concerning the voluntary sector in France is highly 
complicated. From within the broad, supple framework established in 
1901, public authorities have extended recognition to several types of 
associations as a function of their general interest and field of action 
(Morange, 2008). Nevertheless, the most relevant laws — as far as 
recognition of social utility of associations and volunteers is concerned 
— are the following: 


* Tax rule 170-1998: measuring the social utility of associations so 
as to justify the funds served to them has become the issue shaping 
state policy towards associations. From a strictly legal viewpoint, 
social utility has not been defined save by the tax rule in 1998 
that exonerated certain associations from taxes. This text defines a 
series of steps and criteria (services rendered, the public targeted, 
the price of services, advertisement, etc) for attributing case by case 
the qualification of 'social utility” to associations. This tax rule also 
allowed associations to pay volunteers in positions of responsibility. ! 
The Socialist government adopted these measures in response to 
the diagnosis of a leadership crisis in the non-profit sector. 

* Law 73-2002 on social modernisation: this allows people to obtain 
diplomas based on accreditation of previous work experience, and 
recognises the skills acquired not only during occupational careers, 
but also through volunteer work in associations. More and more 
universities are providing volunteering students with European 
Credit Transfer and Accumulation System (ECTS) credits to their 
academic curricula. 

* Law 240-2010 on civic service: this law creates specific civic 
engagement service contracts allowing for 16- to 25-year-olds to 
have a 6- to 12-month assignment with social security coverage 
and an allowance from the government ( 422 net per month in 
2012). In 2011, 15,000 civic service contracts were signed, and 
the objective for 2012 was 25,000. Given all this, and that there 
are no specific rules to support the volunteering of older people, 
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it can be said that government subsidies to associations have been 
youth-friendly. 


A national conference on the non-profit sector held in 2006 
underlined the importance of better recognising and accompanying 
volunteering as a priority of associative life in France. However, how 
this is to be recognised is still under question. The recent creation 
of a specific civic service contract for younger volunteers questions 
the very meaning of volunteering as a voluntary, disinterested activity 
done for free (bénévolat, in French). The definition of an official status 
and advantages for volunteers is still at stake. 


The dimension of volunteer work 


The rate of ‘formal’ volunteering among the French over 15 years 
old increased significantly, from about 15 per cent in the mid-1980s 
to 25 per cent 10 years later. Estimates since then agree that it has 
remained steady at this level. The rate of volunteering among people 
at least 50 years old stands at the national average and, like the figure 
for those over 15, has been stable. However, major differences exist 
between 50- to 69-year-olds, whose volunteering rate is above average 
(around 30 per cent) and people 70 years old or older, whose rate is 
lower, at 17 per cent. Specialists in this field have drawn attention to 
the discrepancy between the membership rates in associations — the 
senior rate is the highest — and the degree of volunteering among 
seniors, given the free time available to them (Prouteau and Wolff, 
2007). 


Voluntary organisations 


Between 2000 and 2010, the number of associations rose from less 
than a million to approximately 1.3 million, a 20 per cent increase 
if the focus is on ‘active’ organisations. The structural split, between 
associations with and without employees, runs through Tchernonog’s 
(2007) typology of French associations: 


* Associations with missions that are linked to interventions by public 
authorities represent 15 per cent of all associations, and 83 per cent 
of total budgets. The large majority of association employees fall 
in this group. Among these organisations, which often manage 
considerable budgets and benefit from special recognition by public 
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authorities, are healthcare and social work establishments as well as 
cultural and sports organisations. 

* Associations that are often advocacy groups, with strongly activist 
and humanitarian objectives (29 per cent of all associations, 5 per 
cent of total budgets). Most are all-volunteer organisations. 

* Associations with members who practice an activity (sports, culture, 
leisure): 56 per cent of all associations, 12 per cent of total budgets. 
These associations account for half of all volunteers: organising 
activities for members implies a lot of voluntary work. 


This typology must be related to public funding: it barely flows into 
very small associations, but accounts for more than 60 per cent of 
income in associations with employees (especially in social work and 
health). The geographical distribution of associations is not uniform. 
Historically, they have been strongest in southern and northern France. 
The third sector is more solidly established there for reasons having to 
do with politics, history, the influence of the Catholic Church and the 
rural environment (ONESS, 2009). 

Associations employ 1,800,000 wage earners, whose work has 
been estimated to be equivalent to the volunteer work done by non- 
wage earners in associations. The average association has around 15 
volunteers, four on their staff roll. 


Volunteers by sector, gender and age 


The last update of statistics on volunteering in 2010 paints a picture 
in three concentric circles: 23 per cent of the French are involved if 
we just take into account volunteers in associations (strictly speaking), 
28 per cent if we include other organisations (religious organisations, 
labour unions, etc) and 36 per cent if we also bring into this picture 
‘informal volunteering’, that is, services for people other than family 
members performed outside any organisational setting (Recherches 
& Solidarités, 2011). 

During the first decade of the new century, the increase in the 
number of volunteers in associations — more than 14 million people 
at present — roughly equals the increase in the French population: 
10 per cent. It is far from the percentage increase in the number of 
active associations during this same period: 20 per cent. Talk about a 
‘volunteering crisis’, often by association staff members, can mainly be 
understood as an increasing demand for volunteers. Older associations 
find it difficult to attract new volunteers; the latter surge, sometimes 
in fits and starts, towards new associations and causes, and volunteer 
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in more than one organisation (Recherches % Solidaritćs, 2011). The 
only reliable, detailed description of volunteering is, unfortunately, 
not very recent: the Associative Life Survey conducted by the French 
National Institute of Statistics (INSEE) in 2002. It can, however, be 
partly updated from other sources. In 2002, the principal fields for 
volunteering were cultural and recreational activities (32.6 per cent 
of volunteers), sports (26.2 per cent) and advocacy groups (18.5 per 
cent). 

Volunteering is higher among men than women: 35 versus 28 per 
cent of people over the age of 18, according to the most recent 
figures (Archambault and Tchernonog, 2012). Men tend to volunteer 
in associations related to sports or their jobs, whereas women tend 
towards social work, healthcare and education. Proportionately more 
women volunteer in small associations. A gender-based distribution 
of tasks to volunteers can be detected. Women are in a majority in 
tasks that call for lending a sympathetic ear or providing support or 
care to individuals. However, they hold only 31 per cent of positions 
as president of an association (Tchernonog, 2007). 

Volunteering is definitely correlated, except in sports clubs and 
religious organisations, to a higher occupational status, household 
income and education. The volunteering rate rises from 16 per cent 
for people without a secondary school diploma to 44 per cent for 
those with two or more years of higher education (Archambault and 
Tchernonog, 2012). Another positive correlation is with residence in 
а rural commune or small town. As much can be said about the family 
environment: people whose parents or spouse have been volunteers 
more often become volunteer themselves. 

What do the statistics tell about the relation between volunteering 
and age? It varies by age group. According to the 2002 survey, the 
volunteering rate varied little — between 25 and 29 per cent — for 
those aged 15-29, 30-39, 40-49, 50-59 and 60-69; but there was a 
drop to 17 per cent after the age of 70. Refining these figures with 
other variables, a bell-shaped age profile emerges with a peak toward 
the age of 45. Analysis comparing people over and under 60 brings 
to light differences between the two groups regarding the rate of 
volunteering and its orientation by sector (see Table 7.1). 

This difference turns out to be noticeable only in the case of 
occasional volunteer activities, but to be much less consequential for 
regular volunteer work. 

Were the profile of the French volunteer to be sketched, it would 
be of a man in his forties or fifties with a higher education and a 
higher income, living as part of a couple in a small town, and devoting 
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Table 7.1:Volunteering rate by age group, volunteering 
frequency and sector, 2002 


Age group 
15-60 60+ 

All 50-59 All 60-69 70+ 
Volunteering 29.2 30.0 22.8 31.2 16.5 
Regular volunteering 12.4 14.6 11.3 15:5 8.1 
Occasional volunteering 20.2 19.2 13:9 18.9 10.2 
Volunteering sector 
Sport 29.3 25.7 14.5 18.1 9.4 
Culture and recreation 30.3 28.6 41.5 38.4 45.9 
Education 16.3 7.0 4.6 5.8 2.9 
Social and health services 14.1 19.5 20.9 23.5 17.1 
Advocacy 18.6 28.4 18.3 20.0 15.9 
Religious 5.9 5.9 13.8 10.3 18.7 
Other 6.8 9.3 8.1 78 8.6 


Source: Survey Associative Life Survey, INSEE, 2002 (Prouteau and Wolff, 2007) 


2.5 hours of work per week to an association related to sports, 
recreation or his work. His counterpart is a woman, who volunteers 
more in organisations in social work, religion or education, but is less 
active, and her volunteering is more occasional. 


Participation of older volunteers 


Attention in France has been drawn to the difference between 
the membership rate of seniors in associations and their degree of 
involvement. People over 60 are ‘joiners’, 51.3 per cent, as compared 
with 42.2 per cent of the rest of the population over the age of 15. 
For them, however, joining an association less often entails active 
participation: in the group of under-60s four members from ten 
volunteer, while it is three per ten members over 60. However, the 
group over 60 is not homogeneous, as Table 7.2 clearly shows.The rate 
of volunteering for 60- to 70-year-olds is not lower than for younger 
age groups, and the sharp drop in volunteering occurs after 70. 

Why is the rate of volunteering by young retirees, who have more 
time available and the highest membership rate, not significantly 
higher than that of people in their fifties? Although the next section 
answers this question in more detail, a combination of two effects 
might be mentioned here. First, the number of people for whom 
retirement is the right time to discover volunteering might have as a 
counterpart the number who, when they retire, stop doing volunteer 
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work because it was related to their life at their former workplace. 
Second, volunteer work right after retirement might be an extension 
of participation that started much earlier. Despite the regrettable 
absence of data from longitudinal surveys, available estimates show that 
a clear-cut majority — from 60 to 75 per cent — of retiree volunteers 
were already volunteers before retiring (Prouteau and Wolff, 2007). 
This high percentage of volunteers ‘who have just grown older’ 
and step up their participation once they retire might explain two 
noteworthy characteristics of senior volunteering: it is steadier, more 
regular (Table 7.2), and seniors are overrepresented in positions of 
responsibility inside voluntary organisations. 

On average, volunteers over 60 put in five hours of work per 
week in an association — one hour more than those under 60. Their 
share in total volunteer work is equivalent to their percentage in the 
population over 15 years old. Their contribution has been estimated 
to amount to 212,000 full-time jobs, in other words, 26 per cent of 
all volunteer work. In charities and social work, it rises to more than 
40 per cent. 

What stands out in the landscape of French associations is the 
predominance of seniors in leadership positions: 57 per cent of the 
presidents of associations are at least 55 years old, and a third are over 
65. Specifically, 46 per cent of the presidents are retirees. In four out 
of ten cases, the president is the founder of the organisation. Among 
people between 60 and 70 years old who belong to an association, 


Table 7.2: Number of hours per year of voluntary work, 2002 


Age group 
15-60 60+ 

All 50-59 All 60-69 70+ 
Volunteering 93.8 112.0 122.8 137.1 102.8 
Regular volunteering 166.7 183.0 205.9 233.0 167.4 
Occasional volunteering 32.6 34.6 34.7 35.3 339 
Volunteering sector 
Sport 78.6 109.9 80.1 87.0 ns 
Culture and recreation 88.3 55.5 79.6 96.2 60.5 
Education 44.6 68.5 63.8 ns ns 
Social and health services 91.6 93.9 156.2 197.8 76.1 
Advocacy 73.1 78.8 104.8 64.3 174.8 
Religious 113.7 ns 104.9 105.8 104.2 
Other 60.1 42.1 121.5 142.4 ns 


Source: Survey Associative Life Survey, INSEE, 2002 (Prouteau and Wolff, 2007) 
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10 per cent of the women hold a position of responsibility; by 
comparison, the rate nearly doubles for men. According to recent data, 
which are yet to be confirmed from longitudinal surveys, the gender 
gap in volunteering has narrowed considerably among young retirees 
(Recherches % Solidaritćs, 2011). 

Six out of ten retirees active in associations say they use the skills 
acquired while they were still working. These skills are more often 
relational than technical (Malet and Bazin, 2011). This can be related 
to the motivation for doing volunteer work mentioned more often 
by those over 60 (21.5 per cent) than under that age (12.9 per cent), 
namely, ‘meet people, make friends’. In their quest for sociability, 
young retirees definitely try to find an intergenerational setting; 
they do not feel at home in senior citizen organisations, where most 
members belong to the 80-85 age group. 

From these data, given the reserves due to gaps in the statistics, a 
profile can be drawn of the typical senior volunteer, even though it 
might not represent the majority of volunteers in this age group: a 
man who used to work in a white-collar job in the private sector, is 
president of an advocacy group in which he has participated for a long 
time. His volunteer work taps into the skills and knowhow acquired 
during his life at work: managerial qualifications, consultancy, law, etc. 
His feminine counterpart tends to be a former civil servant, very likely 
a teacher, who is often a widow or single, and who has been involved 
for a long time in an association in education or social work (for 
example, literacy, tutoring). 

The types of organisations that try to recruit seniors are, of course, 
but not only, senior citizen clubs. Volunteers over 60 have a lower 
rate than those under 60 in sports and education, but a higher rate 
in social work, charity, cultural and leisure activities and religion — 
people over 70 are more typically involved in the last two fields (see 
Table 7.1). In the leisure activities sector, it is worth mentioning that 
the associations oriented toward seniors (senior citizen clubs, retiree 
associations, veteran and alumni organisations) accounted for 23.2 per 
cent of volunteers over the age of 60 in 2002 (Prouteau and Wolff, 
2007). 

As mentioned previously, federations of retiree associations, some of 
them linked to labour unions, have been recognised as representing 
senior citizens and sit, therefore, on the advisory committees at various 
levels in the public administration that deals with old-age policy. 
Although these federations officially represent this category of the 
population and defend their interests, their role — even their existence 
— is not widely known, not even by retirees. Few national networks 
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propose to retirees volunteer assignments that require professional 
qualifications (in consultancy, for example), use ‘coaches’ over the age 
of 50 for developing sports adapted to people over that age, or have a 
clear intergenerational orientation by helping children learn to read. 
Since no study has followed up on the age pyramid of volunteers by 
association, it is impossible to describe the associations that mainly 
recruit senior volunteers. However, regular surveys of the leaders of 
associations have drawn attention to the degree of retiree involvement 
in neighbourhood activities (theatres, museums, libraries, friendly 
societies, and so on) or in operations related to national solidarity. 


Older people’s participation in voluntary 
organisations: opportunities and restrictions 


The discrepancy between the rate at which seniors join an association 
as members and at which they do volunteer work — along with the 
fact that a large majority of retiree volunteers (60-75 per cent) and, 
in particular, the ones who regularly volunteer, were already active 
members before they retired — lead to an examination of the individual, 
organisational and institutional factors underlying the decisions made 
by seniors to volunteer. Analysing them entails studying how volunteer 
work comes into competition with professional commitments and 
(unpaid) family care. 


Obportunities and restrictions for volunteering for older people 


The two statistically most important factors at the individual level are 
education and the state of health rather than age itself (Sirven and 
Debrand, 2013). A qualitative analysis of the transitions between work 
and retirement brings to light the opportunities and limitations of 
three individual motivations for volunteering (France Bénévolat, 
2010). These three types are likely to respond differently to institutional 
incentives and give rise to different problems for the associations 
where they volunteer: 


* Retirees who are used to being involved in causes or who 
volunteered during their youth or work life. Admission to 
retirement is an easy way for them to increase involvement by 
taking on new responsibilities in associations with which they are 
already familiar. This group represents a minority of retirees but the 
majority of retiree volunteers. 
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e Retirees who try to make up for their loss of status by volunteering. 
These new volunteers tend to maintain the same pace of activity 
and exercise of authority as in the firm where they used to 
work. They are often former white-collar workers, men who 
risk experiencing tensions in relations with wage earners in the 
association and who risk being disappointed since they fail to 
understand how associations differ from private companies. 

* Retirees who experience the shift towards retirement as a paradox. 
This group feel both a need to be socially involved and reluctance 
about doing volunteer work. They are seldom familiar with 
associations and do not know how to proceed, and fear being 
overbooked or lacking competence. 


What does it mean at the organisational level? The first type forms the 
pillar of associations owing to its size and seniority in office holding. 
Two major risks for organisations can be detected in this case: the 
clearly perceived risk of a lack of turnover with, as a consequence, an 
ageing leadership; and the feeling of wear-and-tear, lassitude, which 
volunteers over 60 clearly express more often than those under 60. To 
cope with this two-fold risk, some associations have started appointing 
‘pairs’ to positions of responsibility in order to share the workload and 
to be prepared in case of defection, ill health or death. 

Quite different opportunities and difficulties for associations arise 
in relation to the second type of retiree volunteers. These volunteers, 
unlike those in the first type, tend to feel uneasy with the sense of 
activism that marks volunteer work in some associations. They are 
looking for activities that tap into their skills and qualifications in 
order to realise a project that, normally limited in time, will let them 
directly appreciate the results. A perception of the effectiveness of 
the volunteer work performed — although often invisible in the 
complicated operations of some associations — is the reason volunteers 
often mention. Three national organisations (France Bénévolat, 
Passerelles et Compétences, Espace Bénévolat) serve as ‘middlemen’ 
between applicants and associations; they ask the former for their 
profiles and the latter to define their needs. This sort of volunteer 
work is not yet widespread, however, because the heads of associations 
are not familiar with it. 

Retiree volunteers of the third type more deeply challenge 
associations, since they hesitate to become involved, at least on a 
regular basis. Some associations, now aware of the limits of attracting 
these retirees through forums or mass media campaigns, have turned 
to recruiting through personal contacts, which, as all statistical 
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surveys show, is by far the major channel towards volunteering. Some 
associations have developed programmes whereby current members 
sponsor or tutor new recruits. Even though this third type wants 
to exercise control over its time budget, no association has tried to 
propose volunteer work that would be compatible with both the 
aspiration to experience retirement as a time of leisure and with the 
obligations of grandparents. 

Although ageist practices cannot be detected in voluntary 
organisations, the increasing professionalisation of associations (in 
particular those that mainly depend on wage earners) should also 
be mentioned as an obstacle not only for retirees with a low level 
of qualifications (correlated statistically with less volunteering) but 
also for better-educated retirees. The latter might, after retirement, 
soon lose confidence in their skills, which often need updated, in new 
technology, for instance (Malet and Bazin, 2011). 

At the political /institutional level — and unlike for young people — 
France has never had programmes that targeted seniors for volunteer 
work. Leaving aside the representation of retiree associations in public 
institutions, senior volunteering has recently had a place on the policy- 
making agenda on three occasions. First of all, the National plan on 
successful ageing (Bien vieillir adopted in 2007 depicted the increased 
social participation of seniors in volunteer work as a way to boost their 
well-being and to prevent isolation. Since then, a handbook (Passport 
for active retirement) has been given to new retirees to inform them 
of the possibilities and procedures for volunteering, and to orient 
them. It urges retirees to volunteer in four fields: youth work, care for 
the aged, work with the ‘excluded’ and the environment. Second, an 
official report on senior citizens in 2009, detailed later (see p 166), has 
discussed the prospects of volunteering of older people. At the same 
time, few agreements signed as part of the obligation imposed on 
firms to open negotiations about senior employment before 1 January 
2010 (with a fine amounting to 1 per cent of the total wage bill if 
the firm failed to do so) provide for allowing older employees to do 
civic service. But these practices have hardly been developed. Finally, 
2012 was declared the EUYear of Active Ageing and Intergenerational 
Solidarity, with many local initiatives undertaken in France (often as 
trivial as, for example, a regional prize for retiree volunteers). These 
three occasions have mainly amounted to communication stunts. 
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Older beople between employment and volunteering 


Current trends in regard to the employment of older people are 
ambivalent. Given the prevailing idea that work is to be ‘shared’ 
among generations and resulting public policies favouring early exits, 
the French are not inclined to work beyond the age of retirement 
with a full pension. Only 48 per cent of 50- to 65-year-olds said they 
were in favour of working when there was no economic need to do 
so — a lower percentage than in other countries (ISSP, 1997). Thus, the 
French, after the Spanish, hold the strongest opinions against work for 
pay after retirement (European Commission, 2000). However, recent 
pension reforms and vulnerability of careers might leave no choice, 
thus making working for pay an economic necessity for many older 
people. 

By gradually raising the retirement age from 60 to 62, along with 
the extension of the contribution period, successive pension reforms 
(1993, 2003, 2010) have set off an increase in the number ofseniors in 
the labour market. Since 2000, all age groups, men as well as women, 
have been affected. Although the French employment rate of 55- to 
64-year-olds (41.5 per cent) is still 8 percentage points lower than 
that in the EU15, it rose from 41.5 to 44.1 per cent for men and from 
35.7 to 39.1 per cent for women between 2005 and 2011 (DARES, 
2012). The employment rate in 2011 was more than 80 per cent for 
50- to 54-year-olds, only 64 per cent for 55- to 59-year-olds, but then 
fell to 18.9 per cent for 60- to 64-year-olds. Thus two age thresholds 
still mark older employees’ careers: 55 and 60, the latter deeply rooted 
in public opinion. The economic meltdown since 2008 has made 
it even harder to keep older wage earners on the workforce, and 
seniors are still overrepresented among the long-term unemployed. 
Moreover, despite public disincentives for pre-retirement schemes, 
some companies are still financing early exit arrangements. 

Another reform adopted in 2009 loosened restrictions on 
combining a pension with wages. It is still too early to assess the 
impact, but available estimates suggest that more retirees will be 
drawing wages: 6.6 per cent ofthose who retired in 2004 cumulated 
wages with a pension during at least one of the four years following 
retirement (DARES, 2012). Seniors who work on retirement have 
contrasting motivations. Some ofthem - in particular former white- 
collar workers or those with qualifications that are in high demand 
— are strongly attracted towards doing consultancy for pay instead 
of as volunteer work. Furthermore, those in their fifties who have 
been unemployed for a long time and will soon be unable to draw 
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unemployment benefits 'retire with pay’: they retire since they have 
no choice, do not draw a full pension, but hope to find work that pays 
enough to round their budgets. In this regard, it is possible to make a 
hypothesis of the time-competition effect played by recent reforms. 

At the same time, the perception of the social utility of the volunteer 
work done by retirees in associations has broadened. It has been 
separated from the ‘feelings of lack of social utility’ among young (pre) 
retirees whom employers have pushed out of the workforce. Social 
utility came to be associated with the aspiration of some (pre)retirees 
to find in volunteer work a prolongation of the occupations that they 
used to have but that will now be done for free.* Owing to the impact 
of EU studies and discussions that have emphasised the benefits on 
the individual’s mental and physical well-being, the issue has taken a 
turn towards active ageing. A few larger firms in France have adopted 
employee volunteer programmes’ with two main aims: to manage 
the end of employees’ careers and, more broadly, to improve their 
organisation’s corporate social responsibility. 

There is a dire need for a longitudinal study in France of the effects 
of making the work life longer on senior volunteering. As Table 7.1 
shows, the volunteering rate of older age groups, most of whose 
members are still working (50- to 59-year-olds), is roughly the same 
as that of young retirees (60- to 69-year-olds), and is higher than the 
national average. However, the available data does not allow us to 
distinguish the age effect from the generational one. 


Older people between family care and volunteering 


No studies have been made in France to test the hypothesis of a 
conflict between the involvement of seniors in family care and 
their participation in volunteer work. The main question that has 
been officially raised concerns the compatibility of family care with 
participation in the labour market, especially for women (CAS, 
2010). According to the SHARE survey (Survey of Health, Ageing 
and Retirement in Europe), France is among the countries where 
more grandmothers both work and look after grandchildren (usually 
on a regular basis). Thanks to the well-developed system of daycare 
centres, French grandmothers are more easily able to do both (Attias- 
Donfut, 2008). In like manner, a combination of public and private 
aid provides support for aged parents. France’s long-term care policy 
has, since 1993, taken the form of cash-for-care with the goal of easing 
the burden on families. Only 36 per cent of the French think that an 
old parent who lives alone and needs regular care would be better off 
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if he/she lived with children (18 per cent), or if one of the children 
provided the necessary help at the parents home (18 per cent) 
(Eurobarometer, 2007). The older people who need support receive 
a monthly allocation from departmental authorities. The amount 
depends on the beneficiary’s state of health, income and housing (at 
home or in a residential setting). In 2010, allowances were provided 
to 1,117,000 people over the age of 60: 60 per cent at home, 40 per 
cent in institutions. 

While home-based care (4.9 per cent) and institutional care (3.1 per 
cent) are not widespread in France among people aged 65 years or 
more (Huber et al, 2009), the majority (85 per cent) of people aged 80 
and over live at home. When they have a disability or health problems, 
they receive the cash-for-care allowances; and in addition, 80 per cent 
of them receive support from their families, mostly from daughters or 
granddaughters. France has adopted a semi-formal ‘family carer’ policy: 
the cash-for-care allowance can be used to pay someone close (but not 
the spouse). Furthermore, since 2007 a leave of absence for family care 
allows family members who hold a job to take up to three months 
per year during their careers to tend to an aged parent. Although the 
number of family carers is increasing as the population grows older, it 
is not easy to foresee the impact on senior volunteer work. According 
to a few surveys (Le Bihan-Youinou and Martin, 2006), French senior 
women try to balance all their commitments (occupational, family 
or civic) by budgeting their time. This explains why the gender gap 
in volunteering has narrowed instead of widening. According to the 
heads of associations, the care that older volunteers provide to a spouse 
is one reason for interrupting or decreasing volunteer work (Poussou- 
Plesse et al, 2010). 


Improving the match between supply of older 
candidates with the demand of voluntary 
organisations: future perspectives 


According to regular surveys and studies, the heads of associations have 
a hard time recruiting new volunteers and finding skills according to 
their needs. One association out of three lacks volunteers. In France, the 
match between the ‘demand’ from associations for volunteers and the 
‘supply’ of senior applicants raises the question of transitions between 
work and retirement. In this perspective, the successful development 
of the voluntary work of seniors is conditioned by its recognition 
by all the stakeholders (non-profit sector, private companies, public 
authorities and seniors) as a way to prolong working lives. 
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Concluding the report Seniors and citizenship (CESE, 2009), the 
Social and Economic Council underlines the win-win advantages of 
such a partnership. Its proposals address both organisations (non-profit 
organisations or companies) and public authorities. It depicts the idea 
of the social utility of volunteer work in a context where the state 
carries responsibility for social investment: 


* Voluntary associations are advised to bring more transparency to 
their activities and to respect volunteers in regard to their timely 
investment. The first contact of new volunteers with the non- 
profit organisations makes them face their stereotypes on 'real 
voluntary work” and their fear of not being able to control their 
time investment. A charter on relations between employees and 
volunteers could help to better define voluntary work conditions 
and time investment. Developing training and mentoring 
programmes could contribute to better value volunteers’ skills, but 
also to retain them in organisations. 

* Through collaboration with voluntary associations, private firms 
could promote longer working lives and improve their corporate 
image. For older workers participating in employees’ volunteer 
programmes it could be the occasion to set up a new life project. 

* Public authorities could create territorial poles dedicated to the 
development of up-to-date solutions to face demographic ageing. 
While designing new programmes that enhance volunteering, 
municipalities should also pay attention to the diversity within the 
group of older people. 

* At a national level, pension funds could promote the advantages 
of volunteering more actively and much earlier. Given the fact 
that senior volunteers have often been volunteering long before 
retirement, it is important to encourage volunteering as early as 
possible. Pension agencies and social centres could thus help older 
people evaluate their skills as well as perform a health check, and 
help them setting their life goals. 


The key question that marked public debates during the EU Year of 
Volunteering in 2011 was related to the lifelong training of volunteers, 
including retirement. Further professionalisation of associations 
requires more regular training of people involved in volunteering. 
Last but not least, budget restrictions that associations face, along with 
the insufficiency of public policies aiming at recognising voluntary 
activities, appear as major obstacles to the development of training 
programmes. 
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Conclusions 


Since 2000, the participation rate of 60- to 70-year-olds in volunteer 
work has not increased substantially and is equal to the national 
average: approximately 25 per cent. This phenomenon has two 
explanations. First, in France as in other countries, older volunteers 
are mainly those who already have experience with and who are 
committed to the activity. Second, retiring newcomers replace those 
who abandon volunteering. 'Volunteers who have aged”, according 
to Gallagher’s expression (1994), thus play an important role in the 
French non-profit sector. They are overrepresented in positions of 
responsibility and spend long hours volunteering. However, this model 
of strong commitment does not fit the majority of retirees who look 
for a better control of time spent on different activities. 

In a context of an evolving welfare state and a non-profit sector 
characterised by increasing cooperation between different actors (as, 
for example, voluntary organisations, institutions and companies), the 
situation in France could be described in terms of a gap between public 
policies aimed at encouraging senior volunteering as part of work-life 
activities, and the real nature of volunteers’ commitment to non-profit 
organisations enhanced by their sense of civic responsibility. Public 
policies and organisations that seek to encourage senior volunteering 
do not succeed in taking into account the diversity within the retirees’ 
population. This implies a better understanding of the mechanisms of 
volunteer commitment, for example, of the importance of word-of- 
mouth volunteer recruitment underlined by many empirical studies, 
or of the role of informal family care, especially for women. For many 
retirees, volunteering is directly linked to the possibility of taking part 
in the life of the local community and creating new interpersonal 
relations. Nevertheless, the social utility of senior volunteering still 
suffers from poor public recognition. The historical roots of this 
phenomenon are related to employment policies and retirement 
system reforms that had an impact on work-retirement transitions. 
Since the explosion of early-exit schemes in the 1980s, a ‘reserve army 
of volunteers’ was meant to join the non-profit sector, bringing their 
skills and enthusiasm. However, their contribution was only praised 
when related to specific forms of volunteering such as those where 
their professional skills were used. 

Active ageing is promoted as a positive way to envisage the end of 
working lives and retirement. Companies are given an important role 
in bridging work to retirement. Pension agencies and social centres 
are other key actors in informing future and present retirees about the 
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societal benefits of seniors’ volunteering and the individual benefits for 
older volunteers. The arguments used to build the recognition of the 
social utility of senior volunteering focus mainly on the possibilities 
of lifelong training, the importance of productive contribution and a 
substitution status. Will this rhetoric, with its focus on a productive 
utility of volunteering, have a positive impact on volunteering among 
older people? The answer is not quite that simple. On the one hand, 
the feeling of being useful does not appear to be an important factor 
of motivation for French senior volunteers. On the other hand, 
the processes of professionalisation of non-profit organisations and 
new requirements contribute to the development of new forms of 
management coming from the productive sector and applying equally 
to volunteers. This could have a negative impact on the capacity 
of associations to attract volunteers given that the idea of a free 
commitment that characterises the act of volunteering is questioned. 
The end of working lives in France continues to be a concern: they 
are often abrupt because of lay-offs, they are poorly prepared and 
there is rarely a transition between full-time work and total inactivity. 
That is why, in order to respond to a double aspiration — both self- 
expressive and service-oriented — of retirees, progressive retirement 
schemes should be encouraged and developed. This solution has been 
promoted by a few policy makers and social scientists (Taddei, 2000) 
as allowing a better balance of social times and activities, but remains 
underdeveloped. 


Notes 

' For ‘small’ associations, pay for a staff member may not exceed three fourths 
of the official minimum wage. Big” associations may not pay more than three 
staff members within a limit of three times an amount set by social security; 
in addition, these people benefit from a leave of absence to fill their duties of 


representation, from a training fund and from social security coverage. 


2 Three networks were set up that focused exclusively on mobilising (pre) 
retires, pioneer associations addressing mainly former white-collar workers, 
and proposing volunteer work as consultants in the service of economic 
development in France or abroad: ECTI (Echanges et Consultations 
Techniques Internationaux), AGIR (Association Générale des Intervenants 
Retraités) and EGEE (Entente des Générations pour l'Emploi et Entreprise). 


° The mécénat de compétences (skills’ sponsorship) targets wage earners who 
devote time at work to projects sponsored by the firm. It refers to the work 


done for free by wage earners or retirees as consultants on short assignments. 
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Older volunteers in Poland: 
the heritage of a Socialist regime 


Konrad Turek and Jolanta Perek-Białas 


Introduction 


After 1989, Poland transitioned from a centrally planned economy 
(controlled and monitored by the state) to an economy with a 
substantial share of the private sector, before eventually becoming a 
member of the European Union (EU) in 2004. In line with other 
post-Socialist welfare states, Poland aimed its welfare regime system in 
the direction of a liberal-residual regime type, even though a clear type 
of welfare regime had not been fully developed (Ferge, 2001). As with 
other post-transitional European states, Poland is characterised by a 
mix of various social insurances, social assistance and privatisation and, 
more importantly, has experienced stronger economic development 
over the last few years, which has led to a higher level of social well- 
being than in the former countries of the USSR (Fenger, 2007). 
Before the collapse of the Socialist regime in Poland, the dominant 
family model was the dual earner/female double burden model, 
characterised by high female employment and women taking full 
responsibility for house and care duties. This dual breadwinner 
household is still quite common today. New forms of households have 
since emerged, such as cohabitation and single young households or 
single parents (Slany, 2002). During the last two decades, Poland has 
grappled with the challenges of inflation, privatisation, unemployment 
and major system reforms. An ageing population and low activity 
rates among the older generations have presented minor problems 
for policy makers. Until recently, the pension system and extensive 
early retirement options, along with an eligible retirement age for 
women at 60 and for men at 65, have favoured early exit from the 
labour market. As a result, the employment rates for older generations 
are among the lowest in Europe. The same applies to participation by 
seniors in voluntary activity. And the fact that this generation grew 
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up and for most of their lives lived under a Socialist system is not to 
be overlooked. 

The 1990s were a time of rebuilding civil society in Poland, both 
in the social self-consciousness and in the system regulations. Non- 
governmental organisations (NGOs) offered support in areas where 
governmental policy and public institutions were ineffective. Since the 
2000s it has been a time of professionalisation and stabilisation of the 
third sector. Nevertheless, the participation rates of Poles in voluntary 
activity are well below the European average. Depending on the 
definition of 'voluntary activity”, it ranges from 6 per cent (ESS, 2008) 
to 12 per cent (Eurobarometer, 2011) to 16 per cent (Przewłocka, 
2011) of the population. In 2010, there were about 60,000-65,000 
active non-profit organisations. The total revenues reported in 2008 
by all active associations, similar social organisations and foundations 
amounted to PLN 12.7 billion (about 3.1 billion), accounting for 
1 per cent of Poland’s gross domestic product (GDP) (GUS, 2010). 
Although there are legal regulations for voluntary work, it is still 
often provided in an informal way (without a contract with the 
non-governmental organisation [NGO] concerned or membership), 
particularly in smaller organisations or for short periods of time. Most 
voluntary work in Poland takes place in the areas of charity, religion, 
sport and education, making it difficult to recognise if an altruistic or 
self-centred type of volunteering prevails. 

In this chapter we focus on the voluntary activity of the Polish 
50+ generation, its conditions, limitations and opportunities. First, 
we present the country-specific tradition of the voluntary sector. 
Then we describe the dimensions of volunteering by providing some 
relevant facts and figures. We also identify the main opportunities and 
limitations for participation in the Polish voluntary sector by older 
people, before concluding with an analysis of how the supply of older 
candidates and the demands of civil society could be better matched. 


The Polish tradition of voluntary action 


The roots of modern Polish civil society institutions and voluntary 
activity can be found in the 19th century, when, under annexations 
by Prussia, Austria and Russia, voluntary associations substituted 
for non-existent national institutions, cultivating the Polish culture, 
tradition and identity (Bartkowski, 2003). After Poland gained 
independence in 1918, voluntary associations continued to develop, 
but the Second World War brought a halt to this process. After the 
war, the Soviets established a Communist government in Poland, and 
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the following decades were dominated by Socialist ideology. Most 
voluntary organisations were totally eliminated from social life or 
replaced by mass organisations (in practice, obligatory and under state 
control) that more often served political goals. Social activity became 
a tool of political control, and for half a century it was restricted 
and depreciated to the effect that it lost its meaning, becoming an 
opportunistic and façade routine. On the other hand, another kind of 
voluntary activity at that time operated primarily against the system, 
its rules and indoctrination. It was run unofficially, often in an illegal 
manner (for example, underground press, education, cultural activity, 
help for victims of repression, and illegal political organisations). The 
peak of this process was a mass social movement: the independent self- 
governing trade union Solidarity (1980-81), which quickly assembled 
10 million members (more than 80 per cent of the workforce in 
Poland at the time) to become the biggest voluntary organisation in 
history. 

At the beginning of its transformation from a Socialist to a 
democratic system in 1989-90, a ‘boom’ in citizens’ initiatives 
occurred in Poland. The 1990s were a period of development in the 
third sector, as well as gradual change(s) in people’s mentality. New 
voluntary organisations took care of areas where public institutions 
were helpless or ineffective. The early 2000s were characterised by 
professionalisation of the third sector, during which legal acts and 
adjustments laid the grounds for formalisation of the third sector and 
the foundations of intersectorial cooperation. A fundamental step was 
Polish accession to the EU in 2004, as EU priorities emphasised the 
role of the non-governmental sector and structural funds contributed 
to developing new opportunities for organisation and stabilisation in 
this area. 

Compared to the other countries of Central and Eastern Europe, the 
Polish third sector is currently considered to be strong. Nevertheless, 
some structural barriers remain, including very low voluntary 
activity among Poles, weak and limited social dialogue, insufficient 
collaboration between actors within the sector, and organisational 
inefficiency with ineffective and non-transparent management and 
financial unviability (Klon/Jawor, 2008; USAID, 2009). 

Voluntary organisations use various sources for financing their 
activities. For many of them, a major source of funding is the 
European Structural Fund and international foundations. The NGO 
sector is also subsidised by the state through the Civil Initiatives Fund 
(Fundusz Inicjatyw Obywatelskich) that was established in 2005. Another 
source of funding is 1 per cent of the citizens’ personal income tax, 
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which citizens can decide to assign to any public benefit organisation. 
Fundraising, sponsors, private donors and membership fees play a 
minor role. Experts emphasise the economic weakness of the whole 
sector due to limited access to public funds and hence poor financial 
stability (Rymsza, 2008; Schimanek, 2011). Furthermore, sometimes 
decisions related to organisations depend on a single decision-maker, 
as local representatives who are responsible for meting out public 
funds for social activity (the financing system is still being improved 
in Poland). Due to all these factors, many organisations are normally 
unable to predict how their financial situation will look like in the 
next year or months, and whether they will get the necessary funding 
to run their projects. This makes it very difficult to draw up any 
development plan for the organisation over a longer time frame. 

There is no clear perception of the role of volunteers among 
Polish NGOs (PTS, 2008; Turek and Perek-Białas, 2011). Even if the 
law provides a definition of 'volunteer (see p 177), the distinction 
between paid staff, members, voluntary workers, other participants 
or activists engaged in the activity of an organisation is often unclear, 
particularly in younger and smaller organisations or those functioning 
on a small scale (that is, at a neighbourhood or local level). One of the 
reasons is the informal character of the relationships in NGOs and the 
reluctance towards unnecessary bureaucracy in order to emphasise that 
everyone may join the organisation. Older and bigger organisations 
more often employ regular paid staff, offering better and more stable 
working conditions, and mostly signing voluntary agreements with 
volunteers. Forms of voluntary cooperation are also very diverse. It 
is common that a person who has a paid contract with an NGO in 
one project or in the form of part-time work (it can even be a small 
remuneration) could additionally provide voluntary work in other 
activities (Herbst and Przewłocka, 2011). In 2008, according to some 
studies, 78 per cent of organisations used voluntary work, and about 
56 per cent fully relied on voluntary work (Gumkowska and Herbst, 
2008; Herbst and Przewłocka, 2011). 


The legal framework 


The legal regulations for volunteering and civil society organisations 
were implemented very late in Poland. During the 1990s, the NGOs’ 
legal framework was complex and confusing, and the introduction 
of Poland's new constitution in 1997 did not regulate the sphere 
sufficiently and clearly, setting up only the general framework for 
non-profit activity. The first comprehensive general bill was enacted 
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in 2003: the Law on Public Benefit Activity and Volunteerism. 
Among other things, this defined the term ‘volunteer’, regulated the 
procedures for voluntary work, defined the status and principles for 
the functioning of NGOs, and provided new opportunities for the 
non-profit sector. It introduced the mechanism of the 1 per cent tax 
return to organisations mentioned above, and regulated relationships 
between the public sector and the third sector (Makowski, 2008). 
At the Polish government level, the third sector is represented by 
the Council of Public Benefit Activities (Rada Działalnosci Pozżytku 
Publicznego), created in 2004. 

According to the Law, a volunteer is an individual who provides his or 
her services voluntarily and without remuneration.Volunteers provide 
services based on an agreement with the institution that engages 
them. If the services provided by the volunteer are implemented 
over a period exceeding 30 days, a written volunteer agreement is 
required. For periods of less than 30 days, the volunteer can request a 
written agreement or written confirmation of the services provided. 
A volunteer with a formal arrangement is automatically covered by 
the general national healthcare insurance. If a volunteer provides work 
for a period of less than 30 days, the organisation is obliged to provide 
accident insurance. 

So far, there are no specific legal regulations concerning older 
people’s participation in voluntary activity. 


The dimension of volunteer work 


Until 2005-06, participation in voluntary activity in Poland has 
constantly increased, along with the development of the third sector. 
The following years (2007-09) brought, however, a drop in the 
number of volunteers (even though the number of organisations 
continued to increase). This was mainly a result of two linked 
processes: improvement in the labour market situation (employment 
rates significantly rose and unemployment fell), which helped people 
focus on their professional carriers, and second, mass emigration of 
young Poles, who constituted a significant group of volunteers, to EU 
countries that opened up their labour markets. Nevertheless, in 2010 
there was a slight increase of volunteering among the population (see 
also Figure 8.2 below). 
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Voluntary organisations 


From 1989, the number of new third sector organisations formally 
registered in the official census (REGON) systematically increased 
each year, reaching 6,000 in 2000. It then stabilised at a level of about 
4,000-5,000 new foundations and associations being established every 
year. Between 2005 and 2010, the number of third sector organisations 
increased by 22 per cent. Experts emphasise that in recent years 
the third sector in Poland has been stabilising, as evidenced by the 
increasing number of organisations that have been established for 
more than five years (Herbst and Przewłocka, 2011; GUS, 2012b). 

In 2010, about 12,000 foundations and 71,000 associations were 
formally registered in Poland (excluding 16,000 Volunteer Fire 
Brigades, which possess the legal form of association but in practice 
operate on a different basis). However, recent studies have shown that 
about 25 per cent of these organisations are not functional (Herbst 
and Przewłocka, 2011). Therefore, the number of active organisations 
should be estimated at a level of about 60,000-65,000. 

The most often declared fields of activity, as indicated by 53 per 
cent of the investigated organisations (Figure 8.1), were sport, tourism, 
recreation and hobbies. Next in line were education (47 per cent), 
culture and art (31 per cent), health services (19 per cent), and social 
services and social help (17 per cent). 

The majority comprise small and medium-size organisations in 
terms of people being employed or involved in the organisation. Half 
of all associations have fewer than 35 members and only 16 per cent 
have more than 100 (Herbst and Przewlocka, 2011). However, only 
half of the formal members are considered to be fully active, and 
about 30 per cent of members are fully inactive (Gumkowska and 
Herbst, 2008). There is also significant inequality in the distribution 
of resources within this sector: 10 per cent of the biggest organisations 
accumulated 88 per cent of the total financial resources of the sector. 
The majority of NGOs are located in cities (64 per cent), particularly 
in Warsaw and other major cities (GUS, 2010). 

Almost half of organisations employed a paid staff, 24 per cent had 
regular employees and 20 per cent had occasional employees hired 
through short-term contracts. The proportion of employees increases 
with the organisation’s age and scope of activity. More than 60 per 
cent of the youngest NGOs, functioning for less than five years, do 
not employ any paid staff. The same applies to more than two thirds 
of organisations functioning in the local area, while among regional 
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Figure 8.1: Main fields of organisation's activity in 2010 
(excluding fire brigades and religious organisations) 


| | % of indications for the most 
important field (only one) 
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Source: based on data from Herbst and Przewłocka (2011) 


or countrywide NGOs, half could afford to hire their own employees 
(Herbst and Przewłocka, 2011). 


Volunteers by sector, gender and age 


According to the European Social Survey (ESS) (2008), only 6 per 
cent of the Polish population aged 18-59/64 volunteered (in the last 
month), which was far below the European average (11 per cent). The 
more recent national research by Klon/Jawor (Baczko and Ogrodzka, 
2008; Przewłocka, 2011) estimated that 16 per cent of Poles aged 
15+ were engaged in voluntary activity in 2010 (that is, in carrying 
out social work for free in an NGO, social or religious movement; 
see Figure 8.2). This represents a significant increase compared to the 
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Figure 8.2:Volunteers in the third sector (population aged 15+) 
and employment rate (population aged 15-64) (%) 
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Source: Baczko and Ogrodzka (2008); Eurostat (2010); Przewtocka (2011) 


previous three years, although it remains lower compared to the peak 
reached between 2003 and 2006. 

For the last few years, the highest participation rates (of volunteers 
and members) have occurred in charitable, religious, sport and 
educational organisations (Baczko and Ogrodzka, 2008). In 2011, 
60 per cent of NGOs members were men; however, women accounted 
for 59 per cent of volunteers and 60 per cent of NGO employees.The 
highest share of women volunteers (74-80 per cent) was observed 
in organisations operating in the fields of health, social services and 
education, with the lowest in sport and tourism (GUS, 2010). 

In the under-25-year-old group, 22 per cent were volunteers 
(among pupils and students it was 29 per cent), and in the group 
aged 36 to 45, about 19 per cent (see Table 8.1). The lowest share 
was among older people (10 per cent for the group aged 55+) and 
pensioners (7 per cent). People with a higher education were involved 
in NGOs much more often (28 per cent) than other education-level 
groups (13-14 per cent). 

Out of the 16 per cent who were involved in volunteering in 2010, 
only a small proportion did it on a regular basis, while the majority 
participated occasionally or even only once (Przewłocka, 2011). This 
is reflected in the time devoted to volunteering in the previous 12 
months: only 5 per cent volunteered more than 150 hours yearly in 
total (on average three hours per week), while more than half provided 
less than 15 hours during the whole year. 
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Table 8.1: Proportion of volunteers by level of education, age 
and work status 


Characteristics Share of volunteers (%) 
Education Lower 13 
Lower vocational 13 
Secondary 14 
Higher 28 
Age 25 and less 22 
26-35 14 
36-45 19 
46-55 17 
55 and more 10 
Work status Employed 18 
Unemployed 13 
Retired/disabled 7 
Student/pupil 29 


Inactive/taking care of home || 


Source: Przewłocka (2011) 


Based on the above statistics, in Poland volunteering is more popular 
among younger people (particularly pupils and students), and among 
working middle-aged people with a higher education (Przewłocka, 
2011). Non-profit engagement is often considered an important part 
of career paths, and highly valued by employers. It is an especially 
important experience for younger people, who are in the first 
steps of their professional career (Makowski and Schimanek, 2008). 
Additionally, students and pupils have more time for participation. 
More often than other groups, they engage in broad nationwide 
initiatives, as well as in activity aimed at the ecology, environment and 
animal protection (Przewłocka, 2011). Young and middle-aged men 
also dominate sporting and tourist organisations. 


Participation of older volunteers 


With the exception of volunteers in the care sector, it is hard to 
sketch the profile of a ‘prototypical’ Polish older volunteer, as there 
are not many of them. Statistical data are not very helpful in this case. 
Based on qualitative studies, however, we may specify the main and 
most common types of activities among older volunteers in Poland 
(Leszczyńska-Rejchert, 2005; Rosochacka-Gmitrzak, 2011;Turek and 
Perek-Białas, 2011; Pazderski and Sobieszak-Penszko, 2012). Older 
volunteers are active in and for local communities, participate in 
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educational projects aimed at improving their skills and competences, 
take part in health and recreational activities, as well as in integrative 
(cultural) projects in which they work with younger generations or 
share their knowledge, experiences and memories. 

At the individual level, the third sector presents itself poorly when it 
comes to older Poles. Poland has one of the lowest voluntary activity 
rates among the 50+ in Europe. According to SHARE data (Survey 
of Health, Ageing and Retirement in Europe), in 2006-07 (see 
Figure 8.3), only 2 per cent of the Polish 50+ ‘formally’ volunteered 
(that is, did voluntary or charity work in the last month), and 5 per 
cent ‘informally’ volunteered (provided help to family, friends or 
neighbours in the last month).! 

Table 8.2 shows the level of participation among older Poles in 
volunteering according to different sources. In 2010, almost 10 per 
cent of the 55+ could be classified as being active in voluntary 
organisations (including religious ones) during the previous year 
(Przewłocka, 2011), while in the 46-55 age group, 17 per cent of 


Figure 8.3:Voluntary or charity work (formal volunteering) 
and providing help to family, friends or neighbours (informal 
volunteering) in the last month (% of adults 50+) 
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Table 8.2:Voluntary activity of seniors in Poland by data sources 


Age Year of 
Type of activity % group research Source 
Voluntary work for organisation 120 55+ 2011 Eurobarometer 


(currently) 


Voluntary activity in non-profit (including 


s RE 17.0 46-55 2010 Klon/Jawor 
religious) organisation last year 


Voluntary activity in non-profit (including 
religious) organisation last year 
Voluntary work last month 52 50+ 2008 ESS 


Active voluntary involvement in work of 
social or political organisation last year 


10.0 55+ 2010 Klon/Jawor 


70 60+ 2007 CBOS 


Voluntary or charity work last month 


: 20 50+ 2006-07 SHARE 
(formal volunteering) 


Help to family, friends or neighbours 


- : 47 50+ 2006-07 SHARE 
last month (informal volunteering) 


Involvement in religious organisation 


98 50+ 2006-07 SHARE 
last month 


Involvement in political organisation 


last month 1.8 50+ 2006-07 SHARE 


Sources: SHARE (2006-07); ESS (2008); CBOS (2010); Eurobarometer (201 1); Przewłocka (201 1) 


Poles were active. A similar picture is presented in the Eurobarometer 
data for 2011 (12 per cent of volunteers aged 55+). 

The ESS (2008) shows that about 5 per cent of the 50+ population 
volunteered (in the last month), which is consistent with SHARE 
results and places Poland well below the European average. It should 
be underlined, however, that despite the generally high sense of being 
religious, 90 per cent of 50+ Poles did not declare any activity in 
religious organisations (SHARE, 2006-07). 

The national representative survey of CBOS (2010) reports that as 
many as 86 per cent of people aged 60 or older were not interested 
in any activity within their own close environment, municipality or 
parish. At the same time, only 7 per cent admitted to having been 
actively involved in voluntary work for a social or political organisation 
in 2007. 

According to the SHARE study for Poland (2006-07), the reasons 
for voluntary activity among Poles aged 50+ are mostly related to 
the need to do something useful (for 81 per cent of respondents) 
and the opportunity to meet other people (47 per cent). For almost 
one in ten, it was an almost daily activity, whereas more than 60 per 
cent worked voluntarily or charitably less than once a week. Older 
Polish volunteers were usually those who had been active in the social 
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domain throughout their lives (Turek and Perek-Białas, 2011). They 
also differ in their motivation from younger people, who tend to 
treat volunteering as an initial period of their career and a source of 
work experience. For seniors, volunteering is a way of being active 
and filling their time, an opportunity to work for and with people. In 
many cases, it is a form of repayment to others and to society. Senior 
volunteering is an expression of maturity when the roles of parent, 
grandparent and spouse have been fulfilled, making it possible for free 
time to be spent on social activity (Bogacz- Wojtanowska and Rymsza, 
2009). 

At the organisational level, the situation for older volunteers in 
the third sector has improved in recent years, mainly due to legal 
regulations and accession to the EU. Organisations have finally 
been given clear guidelines for operating and financing, as well as a 
significant inflow of funds from the EU. These processes have fostered 
the progress of the sector and promoted new activities, including those 
aimed at seniors. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of Polish NGOs aimed at older 
volunteers. There are many organisations — about 1,300 (Dudkiewicz 
and Sobiesiak-Penszo, 2011) — that provide help and support to older 
people, mitigating the results of unemployment and exclusion, even 
though they do not address the activation of people aged 50+ directly. 
The involvement of seniors in the third sector has actually begun to 
develop in the last decade, although some isolated organisations aimed 
at activating older people have been operating for 20 years or longer. 
One of the first platforms for assembling non-profit organisations for 
seniors was established in 2004: Forum 50+ Seniors of the 21st Century. 
It is comprised of 22 organisations, mostly small or medium-sized, 
operating mainly in the fields of social services, education, health 
and recreation. Another example is a programme supporting and 
financing initiatives for the activation of the older generations, Seniors 
in Action, that until 2011 awarded 133 projects for activating people 
aged 50+ (it is run by the Association of Creative Initiatives ‘е’, thanks 
to funding from the Polish-American Freedom Foundation). Despite 
the large number, the awarded projects were mainly small and could 
not contribute to the fast and significant development of volunteering 
in older age in Poland. 

A particularly successful example of organisations engaging older 
people in recent years has been Third Age Universities (Halicka and 
Kramkowska, 2011), which provide a place for spending leisure time 
rather than just a place for developing and improving professional 
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skills. There are currently about 385 universities of this kind in Poland, 
bringing together more than 100,000 participants (data from the 
Congress of Third Age Universities in 2012). It is worth mentioning 
that the biggest and oldest seniors’ organisation in Poland, with a 
70-year-long tradition and almost one million formal members, is the 
Polish Association of Retired Persons, Pensioners and the Disabled, 
which acts for the improvement of life conditions for older and 
disabled people and represents them at governmental level. 

The most active senior organisations are mainly established in 
Poland’s major cities, with small towns and the countryside being 
areas where voluntary activity is still rare. The gap is partly filled by 
traditional forms of activities, such as country Housewives’ Circles, 
Voluntary Fire Brigades and religious organisations, but the level of 
involvement of older people in these organisations is hard to estimate 
(Kaminski, 2008). 


Older people’s participation in voluntary 
organisations: opportunities and restrictions 


Although a third sector focusing on seniors is slowly developing in 
Poland, participation of older volunteers remains very low. Let us now 
consider the opportunities and restrictions in terms of their activation, 
as well as the impact of an increasingly older workforce and of family 
care duties, on the contribution of older people to civil society. 


Opportunities and restrictions for volunteering for older people 


The low participation of Poland’s older people in volunteering can be 
explained by a few factors. At the individual level, we may recognise 
a problem of mentality and of life situation. At the organisational and 
institutional levels, we observe a problem of limited possibilities for their 
involvement in civil society. 

The first problem of mentality is a subjective barrier that can only 
be resolved with the help of seniors themselves. The Socialist period 
had a significant impact on the awareness of older generations. The 
degeneration of the public sphere and imposition of ideological 
definitions of ‘volunteering’, common wealth’ and ‘social activity’ have 
increased their reluctance to belong to any association or organisation 
(Synak, 2000). The dominant image of older age contradicts active 
attitudes, as it is perceived as the time of retirement, inflexibility and 
aversion towards updating or changing skills (Bogacz-Wojtanowska 
and Rymsza, 2009). The willingness to be active and the awareness of 
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ones own capabilities are fundamental and necessary elements in the 
process of active ageing. Activity is still not widely seen as necessary 
for maintaining a good physical and mental condition, and retirement 
is treated as a moment of 'deserved rest’ or a safe solution amidst 
unstable labour market conditions with limited possibilities for finding 
a new job (MPiPS, 2008). 

The second problem at the individual level is related to the life 
situation of Polish seniors, primarily in financial and health terms. The 
dysfunctions in the health and social care systems are considered to be 
relevant obstacles for activation (Turek and Perek-Białas, 2011). Many 
older Poles have too many everyday life obligations (also within the 
family) and worries to find the time and energy for voluntary activity. 
Pension benefits are often fairly low (the average retirement pension 
was about 380 per month in 2010, with the minimum wage at 315; 
GUS, 2012a). Nevertheless, the financial situation of older Poles is very 
differentiated and generally not as bad as it is often perceived by the 
media and public opinion (the poverty rate — below 60 per cent of the 
median equivalent income after social transfers — for people aged 65 
or more in Poland was lower than the European average; Eurostat, 
2012). Additionally, working in NGOs sometimes offers the possibility 
of additional earning. This is actually moving away from the strict 
concept of volunteering as an activity that is provided for free, but is 
sometimes what happens de facto in Poland. 

At the organisational level, the third sector is a unique area that 
may provide many opportunities for the activation of older people 
in different ways from the profit sector, and there have already 
been some steps in this direction (see pp 184-185). Certainly, its 
significant strengths are flexible patterns of employment and voluntary 
engagement (Bogacz-Wojtanowska and Rymsza, 2009). We should 
remember that NGOs may well be a place of paid work for seniors. 
Although this is no longer a voluntary activity, it is particularly 
important from the perspective of activating older people, and it 
is often impossible to separate these two dimensions. In the Polish 
third sector, paid workers would also usually involve themselves in 
voluntary activity. NGOs may provide better working conditions 
compared to companies (except for the pay), for example, a friendly 
atmosphere, the possibility of reconciling work and private life 
(including care responsibilities), help in difficult life situations, as well 
as an Opportunity to provide useful and important work. For seniors, 
being active in NGOs is a way of living, spending leisure time, self- 
development through work, as well as having the chance for small 
additional earnings (Bogacz—Wojtanowska and Rymsza, 2009). 
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On the other hand, both at the organisational and institutional level, 
it has been recognised that one of the most important barriers is the 
problem of limited possibilities for activation in older age. There are still 
not many NGOs that are able to meet the needs and aspirations of 
older volunteers, and most of them are focused on big cities. Even more 
generally, seniors in Poland are often considered as passive objects of 
help and care, rather than as active participants (Szatur-Jaworska, 2000; 
Błędowski, 2002). Another problem is the lack of knowledge about 
volunteering among older generations and the possibilities of staying 
active after retirement (Turek and Perek-Białas, 2011). Nevertheless, 
much has changed during the last two decades since the transition. 
During the 1990s, the third sector actually had nothing to offer to 
older volunteers. But a growing awareness of the challenges posed 
by an ageing society has resulted in increasing concerns about the 
activation of older generations. The media are now more frequently 
showing older people being active and full of energy. After accession 
to the EU and the European Years ofVolunteering (2011) and Active 
Ageing and Intergenerational Solidarity (2012), seniors are today 
recognised as a large group of potential participants in civil society by 
NGOs and, as already mentioned, more visible and real possibilities 
of participation and NGO initiatives are becoming available to them. 

On the other hand, the activity of the third sector in this field has 
still not gained any institutional or systematic support from national 
government. There is no real public policy towards older volunteers or 
support for NGOs focusing on older people in Poland, although some 
recent strategic documents have considered this issue (Pazderski and 
Sobieszak-Penszko, 2012). Public policy addressing the challenges of 
an ageing society in Poland during the last two decades has focused on 
the financial aspects of demographic change, pension system reform, 
limitation of early retirement and increasing eligible retirement 
age. The main programme from 2008 on the challenges of ageing, 
‘Solidarity across Generations’, was also focused on productivity and 
employment rather than on a more broad approach to active ageing. 


Older people between employment and volunteering 


The employment rates of older people in Poland are among the lowest 
in the EU, reaching in 2011 in the group aged 50-64 57 per cent for 
men and 41 per cent for women. In the 65+ age group, it was 8 and 
3 per cent respectively (Eurostat, 2011). The effective average age of 
people who for the first time received pension benefits in 2010 was 
59.0 years for women and 60.2 years for men (ZUS, 2011). 
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Poland may be described as a ‘medium’ work-oriented country 
from a comparative perspective. The proportion of people aged 50- 
65 who would have decided to work, even if they did not need the 
money, amounted to 68 per cent in 1997, while the average for the 
countries covered in this study was 61 per cent (ISSP, 1997). In 2008, 
about 66 per cent of people in the same age range would have chosen 
to work even if they were quite affluent (PGSS, 2008). 

Low employment rates combined with low voluntary activity rates 
among seniors make the analytical attempt at reconciling professional 
and voluntary work very limited and not so clear. According to the 
ESS (2008), the percentage of people aged 50-60 who are volunteers 
but who also work totalled 4.5 per cent, decreasing to less than 1 per 
cent after the age of 60. According to the SHARE 2006-07 data, 
among Polish volunteers aged 50+ (n=46), more than one third are 
employed or self-employed, 43 per cent are retired, 9 per cent are 
looking for work and 9 per cent declare themselves to be permanently 
sick or disabled (the low number of cases limits the analysis, however, 
and any interpretations must be used with caution). The relatively 
frequent conjunction of profit and non-profit work is, however, 
not really related to employee volunteer programmes provided by 
companies, as such initiatives are still very rare in Poland (Centrum 
Wolontariatu, 2008). 

There is currently almost no discussion about the impacts of an 
increasingly older workforce on the contribution of older people to 
civil society. The marginal share of older volunteers means that the 
third sector is still not considered an important field of activity in 
older age by policy makers and civil society in general. 


Older people between family care and volunteering 


It is often stressed that the traditional model of family, where the care 
of older relatives is considered an obligation, is strongly embedded in 
Polish mentality and reality (Kotowska and Woycicka, 2008). Family 
in Poland is seen as the main care supplier — about 60 per cent of 
Poles consider that older people requiring care or support should live 
with one of their children (Eurobarometer 2007). Institutionalised 
care is usually valued negatively and not readily available (Synak, 2000; 
Racław, 2011). In comparison to the rest of Europe, Poland has one of 
the lowest levels of formal care provisions: residential care covers only 
1 per cent of the population aged 65+ and formal home care 1.7 per 
cent; it is, however, compensated for by a high informal involvement 
of family caregivers (Bettio and Verashchagina, 2012). 
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In 2008 (Kotowska and Wóycicka, 2008),31 per cent of women 
aged 50-65 and 20 per cent of men aged 55-70 were caregivers 
(providing regular and free care to adults or children). The Central 
Statistical Office (GUS) data for 2005 showed that the percentage 
of people providing care to a person aged 60 or more increased 
significantly among older generations, reaching, in the 55-64 age 
group, about 10 per cent for men and almost 20 per cent for women. 

According to SHARE (2006-07), however, the numbers are much 
lower. Only 3.7 per cent (n=101) of the 50+ population cared for 
a sick or disabled adult in the previous month (the second lowest 
result among the 13 European countries in the SHARE project). This 
can partly be explained by a possibly slightly narrower definition of 
caregiver by the SHARE study, and the time restriction to within the 
last month. A marginal number (26 per cent) of caregivers provided 
additional help to family, friends and neighbours, as well as voluntary 
or charitable work. For the 50+, care responsibilities implied significant 
limitations in everyday life, causing tiredness, sadness or helplessness, 
a situation certainly not conducive to voluntary activity (Principi and 
Perek-Białas, 2011). 

The lack of appropriate data prevents a more precise analysis of the 
relation between family care and volunteering; however, caregiving 
itself can be considered in two ways. On the one hand, care duties 
seem to be an obstacle and limitation to voluntary activation. On 
the other hand, care for family members can be considered a kind of 
voluntary and unpaid work, provided on the basis of a personal (and 
not institutional) relationship. 


Improving the match between supply of older 
candidates with the demand of voluntary 
organisations: future perspectives 


Despite the current low volunteering rate among older people, after 
two decades of transition, the third sector in Poland is increasingly 
offering a relatively broad range of opportunities for activity among 
seniors. Recent organisational initiatives show that there is room 
for older volunteers and an interest in their work. Volunteering can 
serve as a tool for the activation of retired people. As emphasised by 
Schimanek (2006), there are no legal or formal restrictions limiting 
the access of older people to the third sector. 

Therefore, the fundamental elements are ambition and willingness 
among seniors themselves, even though they need to meet a responsive 
environment for activity in terms of public policy, institutions and 
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NGOs. The success of senior initiatives is usually related to the 
determination, hard work and vision of single individuals — local 
leaders — who are able to assemble a team and motivate them to work. 
Still, there are not enough systematic solutions aimed at activating 
older volunteers so as to make them a significant and solid element of 
the third sector. The crucial challenge is, on the one hand, to positively 
change attitudes towards the prolongation of active life and lifelong 
learning and, on the other, to break those (sometimes unfounded) 
stereotypes about older people (Dudkiewicz and Sobiesiak-Penszko, 
2011; Schimanek, 2011). 

Against the growing interest observed at the organisational (or 
meso) level, current governmental public policy and public debate 
seem to omit or marginalise this specific type of activation in terms 
of voluntary work, concentrating first on the activation of inactive 
people in the labour market and on prolonging professional work. 
As the reasons for inactivity and the conditions for profit and non- 
profit activation seem to be basically the same, the solutions and 
propositions relative to the labour market might soon have an impact 
on the situation in the third sector as well. Public policy focusing on 
ageing and older generations is still an issue for the future in Poland, 
given that the existing solutions have mainly protective characteristics 
in the attempt to secure employment in older age. 


Conclusions 


This chapter has analysed the phenomenon of volunteering in older 
age in Poland at an individual, organisational and public policy level. 
The voluntary activity rate of seniors in Poland is among the lowest 
in Europe, for reasons that are quite different compared to young 
generations. First, they result from history, tradition and culture, as 
people aged 50+ lived for at least 30 years under a Socialist regime. 
This heritage is something that should not be underestimated, and can 
still be observed at the individual level: general inactivity, demanding 
attitudes, reluctance to do or lack of knowledge about voluntary work, 
and a distorted notion of volunteering due to the Socialist ideology. 
The predominant view of older age in the public opinion is far from an 
active image. It is rather a specific culture of inactivity in which senior 
volunteering does not exist. Older people are considered rather more 
often as passive objects of help and care than as active participants. A 
secondary factor is the current socio-economic conditions and life 
situation, which, for at least a significant proportion of older Poles, 
remain difficult. At the organisational level, we may reiterate the 
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problem of limited possibilities. The third sector for seniors, consisting 
of NGOs that are able to meet the needs and aspirations of older 
volunteers, is still very small. Nevertheless, for a few years now, it 
has been developing, albeit slowly, and NGOs are the only actors 
that actually attempt to engage older people in volunteering. Public 
policy, however, does not support this form of activity in an effective 
way. For the last two decades, it has focused on the financial aspects 
of demographic changes and pension system reform. Policy makers 
still do not consider the third sector an important field of activity in 
older age. 

Until recently, what NGOs had to offer to older people, apart from 
isolated examples of good initiatives, was rather narrow and focused 
more on big cities. It amounted to single initiatives by local leaders, 
but lacked systematic and broader actions. Recently, however, the 
situation has changed. Professionalisation and stabilisation of the third 
sector, EU priorities and funds, the media and a growing awareness 
of the challenges posed by an ageing society, have resulted in an 
increasing concern about the need for more active older people in 
the voluntary field. It is difficult to predict whether an increasing 
commitment by the labour market may phase in or crowd out older 
Poles from volunteering. The current older people’s extremely low 
rates in both activities may suggest that the relationship between 
the two activities may not be wholly negative. On the other hand, 
informal family care may undermine volunteering by older people, 
and especially for women, since the family in Poland is still considered 
the principal care supplier. All this requires extensive reflection among 
all concerned parties in Poland, where there has so far been very little 
discussion about the consequences of an ageing population on the 
contribution of older people to civil society. 


Note 

' The terms ‘formal’ and ‘informal volunteering’ were defined in the SHARE 
documents and used in the analysis of SHARE data by Hank and Erlinghagen 
(2008). 
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Older volunteers in Sweden: 
a welfare state in transition 


Per-Ake Andersson and Dominique Anxo’ 


Introduction 


Non-profit volunteer organisations are well integrated into Swedish 
society, and play an important role in many different sectors. 
The voluntary sector was estimated to comprise around 50,000 
organisations in 2009, with six million adult Swedes members in at 
least one voluntary organisation — this corresponds to around 80 per 
cent of the adult population. The organisations engaged 110,000 paid 
employees and 934,000 unpaid volunteers (Statistics Sweden, 2011). 
The voluntary sectors contribution to GDP (gross domestic product) 
is estimated at around 5 per cent (Wijkstróm and Einarsson, 2011). 

The Swedish experience shows that a large voluntary sector is 
compatible with a homogeneous and egalitarian society with a strong 
and universal welfare state. Actually, the relationship between Swedish 
civil society and the Swedish state has been one of close cooperation. 
The collaboration between the Social Democratic Party, the labour 
movement, housing associations and consumer organisations during 
the rise of the Swedish welfare state is particularly notable. The 
presence and strength of the non-profit and volunteer sector can be 
attributed to the popular movement tradition, such as the labour and 
Socialist movements, as well as a reflection of the distinctive features 
of the Swedish welfare state. 

The Swedish model is based on a strong political commitment to 
the goals of full employment and price stability, as well as to egalitarian 
ideals supporting processes of individualisation. It is based on the 
principle that all citizens have access to the same standard and quality 
of services independently of the individual level of income, that the 
individual, and not the family, is the basic unit not only of taxation 
but also of social benefits and social rights, and the full integration of 
women into the labour market (Anxo and Niklasson, 2006). Labour 
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market participation is high for both men and women. The economic 
activity rate in 2011 for those aged 15-74 was 68 per cent for women 
and 74 per cent for men (Statistics Sweden, 2012). The Swedish family 
form can thus be characterised as a dual breadwinner/external care 
model, epitomised as a trend towards de-familisation (Esping-Andersen, 
2003). 

The characteristics of the welfare state have played an important 
role in how the volunteer sector is structured and has developed over 
time. Since the state is strongly involved in the provision of social 
services (childcare, education, health, elder care), and the financing of 
a generous and encompassing social protection system, the volunteer 
organisations are less active in the fields of social problems. Compared 
to other European countries, the Swedish volunteer sector in the field 
of social welfare appears, therefore, to be relatively small. Lundstróm 
and Svedberg (2003) suggest that the powerful expansion of the 
social democratic welfare state in Sweden discouraged non-profit 
involvement and voluntary organisation in these fields. Voluntary work 
in Sweden is predominantly self-centred/self-expressive rather than 
philanthropic. 

As a new trend, however, it should be noted that the volunteer 
organisations have increased their activities within the field of social 
welfare over the past few years. The introduction of new public 
management (NPM) reforms in Sweden, together with an increased 
reliance on market competition, waves of deregulation and market-like 
arrangement, has implied changes for the non-profit and volunteer 
sector. Traditional welfare services, such as childcare, elder care and 
education, have been opened up for, among others, non-profit actors 
(Wijkstróm, 2004). 

A large share of volunteering among the whole Swedish population 
corresponds to a rather high share of the population involved in 
volunteering in older age compared with most of the European 
countries. Even if volunteering in Sweden is mainly self-expressive, 
Swedish older volunteers are involved in both self-expressive (for 
example, in cultural and recreational activities), and altruistic (for 
example, in the social services and religion sectors) volunteering. 
Given the recent overall trend of increasing volunteering activities in 
social welfare, the role of older volunteers is supposed to increase, in 
the near future. 

In light of this, the main objective of this chapter is to present the 
background, size, composition and enrolment of older people in the 
voluntary sector and possible developments of their volunteering in 
Sweden. This chapter starts with a short historical outlook and then 
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discusses the legal framework. The next section presents data on the 
significance and magnitude of volunteer work with a special focus on 
older volunteers. Opportunities and restrictions for older volunteers 
are discussed in the third section. The fourth section discusses future 
scenarios followed by a concluding section. 


The Swedish tradition of voluntary action 


The voluntary sector has a long tradition in Swedish society, dating 
back as early as the 16th century. Its history is heavily influenced by its 
relation to the state and popular mass movements, with their emphasis 
on membership and activism (Lundström and Wijkström, 1995). 
Initially, most voluntary work was philanthropic, aiming at alleviating 
the effects of poverty on the homeless, those with a disability, those 
who were deprived, and so on. During the 19th century the sobriety 
movement grew strong, with major actors such as the Swedish 
Mission Association, a church organisation, founded in 1878, and 
the International Organisation of Good Templars (IOGT) founded 
in 1879. Child welfare was also increasingly recognised, and charity 
organisations initiated institutions, as orphanages and reformatories, 
for young people. 

The sobriety organisations, together with the labour movement’s 
organisations, consolidated the voluntary sector in Sweden in the 
1880s. While the philanthropic organisations dominated the volunteer 
sector until the beginning of the 20th century, their social welfare 
activities declined in importance with the development of welfare 
state activities and the creation of a modern and universal social 
protection system (Lundström and Wijkström, 1995). 

Instead, popular mass movements became the dominant feature of 
the volunteer sector. These movements included the free churches, 
the modern temperance movement, the labour movement (especially 
trade unions), consumer cooperatives, the sports movement and adult 
education institutes. Lundstróm and Wijkstróm (1995) suggest that 
the popular mass movement is a loosely defined type of organisation 
found in Scandinavian countries, based on the existence of a strong 
bond and mutual trust between the movement and the general public. 

Throughout the last two decades, two significant developments are 
noticeable. First, the Swedish welfare state, social protection and tax 
system have undergone a series of transformations and reforms since 
the end of the 1980s. These reforms, aiming at strengthening ‘work 
incentives’ and fostering ‘flexibility’, could hardly be achieved without 
consequences perceived as ‘rising inequality’ (wider dispersion of 
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wages, disposable income and wealth) and ‘less security”, in particular, a 
less generous social insurance system and a weakening of employment 
protection regulations. The structural reforms undertaken have also 
included a wave of deregulations, liberalisation and privatisations, 
aimed at exposing previously protected activities to competition. 
The implementation of these reforms has, to a large extent, involved 
the dismantling of previously existing public monopolies and an 
increase in private for-profit and non-profit suppliers. The striving 
for efficiency-enhancing competition has been manifested not 
only in a somewhat increasing role for private providers, but also in 
organisational reforms intended to achieve more competition between 
different agencies within the public sector, for example, between 
different schools, hospitals and universities, as well as productivity- 
enhancing organisational changes (rationalisation, downsizing, 
management by objectives, NPM and so on) (Anxo, 2013). Second, 
and perhaps as one of the consequences of this new climate of ‘less 
security’, membership in voluntary organisations of a popular mass 
movement type has significantly diminished. This is assumed to have 
a significant role on volunteering, since these memberships have 
traditionally been the bridge into it (Olsson et al, 2005). 

Statistics Sweden (2011) estimates that voluntary organisations had an 
annual turnover of approximately SEK 210 billion (around 21 billion) 
in 2009. Around 66 per cent of revenues were membership fees, 
private donations, second-hand sales and sales of services to Swedish 
municipalities. Donations and transfers from the state corresponded 
to 34 per cent of total revenue. State funding can be in the form of 
core funding, activity grants, commission reimbursements and project 
grants. In addition, purchase of services by Swedish municipalities 
amounted to around SEK 14 billion, and occurred mainly within the 
education and social services areas. 

Donations and transfers from the state are mainly concentrated in 
the following sectors: education and research, international, culture 
and recreation. Most dependent of the public sector are organisations 
active in the international sector. These voluntary organisations 
received 90 per cent of their revenue from the state in 2009. The 
corresponding figure for the education and research sector is 83 per 
cent. The Swedish state seems to be ‘young-friendly’ when it comes to 
donations and transfers to voluntary organisations. Associations with 
a large participation of older people such as pensioners’ organisations, 
sobriety organisations, culture organisations and religious organisations 
are not being prioritised by the Swedish public sector (Statistics 
Sweden, 2011). 
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The legal framework 


The Swedish legal system is based on common law. The volunteer 
or non-profit organisations are not regulated by an explicit and 
separate body of laws, and therefore their regulations and status are 
principally the outcome of courts ‘and judicial decisions and case laws’ 
(Lundström and Wijkström, 1995). 

In Sweden non-profit organisations constitute legal entities that take 
principally two basic legal forms: either association or foundation. 
They are regarded as legal when their members have accepted the 
associations statutes, which usually takes place at a meeting at which 
the members elect a committee or board of directors. The statutes 
should contain the organisations name, objectives and the set of rules 
stipulating how decisions will be taken. Members normally influence 
decisions through participation at the general assemblies. 

A non-profit association has to pay income taxes and also social 
contributions if the association employs workers (payroll tax). But it 
can be favourably treated in respect of income taxation if the purpose 
and activities of the association are for the benefit of everyone. 
Membership is open and earnings cover expenses for activities. 
Swedish law provides no specific legal framework for older people 
participating in non-profit organisations as volunteers (Swedish Tax 
Agency, 2005). 


The dimension of volunteer work 


Using data from national surveys by Statistic Sweden on active 
volunteering in 1992, 1998, 2005 and 2009, Svedberg et al (2010) 
suggest that Swedes’ commitment to voluntary work has been rather 
stable and robust during these years. Around 50 per cent ofthe Swedish 
population performed unpaid voluntary work — the participation rate 
varied between 48 and 52 per cent. The authors also note that this 
strong level of commitment to voluntary work can only be found in 
a few other countries. 

Formal membership is an important feature of Swedish civil society. 
It is estimated that non-profit organisations have more than 25 million 
members out of a population of 9 million. Only around 20 per cent 
of the Swedish adult population was without formal membership in 
civil society organisations in 2009 (Statistics Sweden, 2011). The trend 
is declining, however, since only 10 per cent was without membership 
in the 1990s (Wijkström, 2004). 
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Voluntary organisations 


Statistics Sweden (2011) estimates that there were around 50,000 
voluntary organisations in Sweden in 2009. As many as 211,000 civil 
society organisations were registered, but only around a fourth had 
some basic economic activity. There is no comparable statistics over 
time, but the discourse in Sweden suggests that the sector is expanding, 
both in numbers of organisations and in importance. The sector 
engaged 110,000 paid employees and 934,000 unpaid volunteers in 
2009. The unpaid volunteers correspond to 53,000 full-time workers. 

Most organisations were active in the culture and recreation sector 
(37 per cent). Many associations were found in development and 
housing (10 per cent) and business and professional associations 
(8 per cent). The employment and volunteer structure follows the 
same pattern. The culture and recreation sector is the most important 
considering full-time employees (23 per cent) as well as contribution 
of volunteers (37 per cent). The education and research sector is the 
second most important in view of employees, while business and 
professional associations is the runner-up sector (Statistics Sweden, 
2011). 

The geographical dimension shows that the capital Stockholm is 
the most important — people living in the capital account for almost 
50 per cent of members, 26 per cent of volunteer work and 41 per 
cent of full-time employees (Statistics Sweden, 2011). These figures 
seem to indicate that voluntary activity is more common outside the 
capital. 

Wijkström and Einarsson (2011) suggest that the Swedish voluntary 
sector is undergoing a fast and significant change in line with the 
overall developments in society. First, a number of new organisations, 
both non-profit and for-profit, in welfare provision as in healthcare, 
social services and education, are being established. These organisations 
are seen as dedicated tools for welfare service provision by the state. 
Local governments as well as national government are engaged in 
expanding contracts to these organisations. Second, a number of new 
advocacy-type organisations are being established. Some of these are 
focused on global issues such as human rights and environmental 
groups, while others are special interest organisations in the field of 
healthcare. These organisations have professional and well-informed 
members and staff, and the voluntary sector is being rejuvenated. 
Wijkström and Einarsson believe that not more than 50 per cent of 
today’s voluntary organisations have been active for more than 10 
years. 
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Volunteers by sector, gender and age 


As mentioned earlier, Swedish voluntary organisations have a large 
number of members, but not all are participating actively in the 
organisations” activities, although the participation rate is high. As 
shown by Table 9.1, the share of active volunteers of total population 
aged 16-84 has been stable, at around 50 per cent during 1998-2009. 
This implies that in 2009 around 3.5 million people provided voluntary 
work within third sector civil service organisations. Although the 
share of volunteering of the total population is relatively stable, some 
alterations can be noted across the various cohorts. First, during the 
last decade there was a significant decline in the participation of young 
men. The decline was less dramatic among young women. Second, 
while the participation of older men aged 65-74 lowered from 2005 
to 2009, the rate for women in the same age cohort increased. Third, 
the participation of both men and women in the oldest age cohort 
increased. 

Table 9.2 shows that as many as 40 per cent of the volunteering 
Swedes participated in the culture and recreation sector. The second 
most popular sector is development and housing, where almost 10 per 
cent of the volunteers worked. 

From a gender perspective, men are on average slightly more active 
than women, and their participation rate is more stable over time. 


Table 9.1: Share of the Swedish population volunteering in 1992, 
1998, 2005 and 2009, by age and gender (%) 


Age Gender 1992 1998 2005 2009 
"m Men 51 50 39 40 
Women 42 47 43 39 
=" Men 6l 55 59 64 
Women 51 57 60 54 
mw Men 54 62 55 56 
| Women 45 53 48 36 
Men 44 54 56 54 

60-64 

Women 38 38 45 38 
pm, Men 38 45 56 5| 
Women 33 45 37 44 
75.84 Men E _ 32 38 
| Women 2 = 24 32 
- Men 52 53 53 54 
S Women 44 50 49 43 


Source: Svedberg et al (2010) 
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Women increased their rate of participation dramatically from 1992 
to 1998 and 2005, but their participation went down again in 2009. 
The decline is evident in all age cohorts up to the age of 64. But 
older women have increased their participation. The largest gender 
differential occurs in the age cohort 45-59 in 2009, where only 36 per 
cent of women were volunteering compared to 56 per cent of men. 
The least difference is shown for the youngest cohort. 

There are also gender differences in sectoral participation. Olsson 
(2008) shows that in 2005, men preferred to participate in sports 
associations (23 per cent), social organisations (20 per cent) and 
housing associations (9 per cent). In his study, Olsson defines social 
organisations as organisations that are active in social services, religion 
and education, as well as parent associations, women’s associations 
and pensioners’ organisations. The top three areas of volunteer 
participation for women were the same, but the ordering was slightly 
different: social organisations (30 per cent), sports associations (18 per 
cent) and housing associations (7 per cent). Most striking is that social 
organisations attract more women than men. 

The average time spent on volunteer work has increased over time. 
In 1992, Swedish volunteers spent 13 hours per month on volunteer 
unpaid work, but in 2009 they participated with 16 hours per month 
(Svedberg et al, 2010). 

Table 9.3 reveals that voluntary work in Sweden is more self- 
expressive than philanthropic. It is more common for Swedes to be 
involved in culture and recreation activities than in classical welfare 
provision activities in the social services sector. The Johns Hopkins 
Comparative Non-profit Sector Project estimated that the voice-to- 
service ratio in Sweden was as high as 107 per cent compared to, for 


Table 9.2: Share of Swedish population volunteering in 2005, by 
sector (%) 


Sector % 

Culture and recreation 39.9 
Education and research 5.8 
Social services 5.6 
Environment 6.0 
Development and housing 9.8 
Law, advocacy and politics 8.5 
International 2.8 
Religion 8.5 
Business and professional association, unions 5.0 


Source: Authors’ own calculations; Olsson (2008) 
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instance, 2 per cent in Ireland, 10 per cent in Germany and 58 per 
cent in the UK. Yet, the voice-to-service ratio was calculated as full- 
time staff (rather than as volunteers) employed in ‘voice’ organisations 
compared with employment (rather than volunteering) in ‘service’ 


Table 9.3: Share of Swedish population volunteering in 2005, by 
age and primary area of activity (%) 


16-29 30-44 45-59 60-64 65-74 75-84 
Culture and recreation 


Culture organisations 6 5 5 4 4 2 
Sports associations 20 28 22 7 6 2 
Outdoor life associations 2 3 5 3 5 0 
Other hobby organisations 6 2 3 4 5 | 
Automobile organisations 0 3 3 3 3 | 
Pensioners' organisations 0 0 0 0 10 13 
Immigrant associations | | 0 | | 0 
Women’s associations | | 0 | | 0 
Education and research 

Parents’ associations | || 5 0 0 0 
Social services 

Humanitarian assistance 2 2 | 5 3 0 
Disability associations | 2 | 4 | 0 
Sobriety associations | | | 0 | 3 
Independent orders 0 | | 6 5 2 
Voluntary efforts in public sector 3 4 3 2 | 0 
Other social organisations 0 0 | 0 | 0 
Environment 0 0 | | | 0 
Development and housing 

Housing associations 2 9 || 12 6 3 
Law, advocacy and politics 

Political party | | 2 5 | | 
International 

Peace organisations | | 2 5 | | 
Religion 

Swedish church parish 2 3 3 5 6 4 
Other Christian parish | 3 3 4 6 4 
Business and professional associations, unions 

Cooperatives 0 5 3 3 | 0 
Trade unions | 5 6 8 | 0 
Shareholders’ associations 0 0 | | 0 0 


Source: Olsson et al (2005) 
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organisations. Voice organisations were active in civic and advocacy, 
environment, business and professional associations sectors. Service 
organisations are instead principally found in healthcare, social services 
and education (Wijkstróm, 2004). Svedberg et al (2010) suggest 
that voice organisations also continued to be important in 2009 for 
volunteer work. Almost 80 per cent of the volunteers participated in 
boards and/or did administrative work; only 19 per cent performed 
direct social efforts. 

Table 9.3 displays the age distribution of volunteer work by type of 
activities for 2005. As shown by the table, a strong connection between 
age and participation in some type of organisations becomes visible. 
Sports associations attract mainly young people. People are active in 
parents” associations while their children attend schools. Participation 
in pensioners’ organisations starts after the age of 65. While the 
major pensioners’ organisations had more than 600,000 members, 
only 140,000 of these were active in 2005. Housing associations 
and trade unions are attractive to people from their middle ages to 
age of retirement. The trade unions also exhibit a large differential 
between total membership and active members. The trade unions 
had 3.4 million members, but only 280,000 were active volunteers 
in 2005. 

There is a strong correlation between educational attainment and 
voluntary work. The higher the education, the larger the likelihood 
that a person performs unpaid volunteer work. Furthermore, white- 
collar workers are more inclined to volunteer than blue-collar 
workers. In addition, people with a higher income participate more in 
volunteer activities. These factors explaining participation in voluntary 
work have changed over time. Explanatory factors such as high 
education and high income were more important in the 1990s than in 
the 2000s, while parents engagement in voluntary work became more 
important in the latter decade. Thus, a cultural and social inheritance 
seems to increase in importance (Svedberg et al, 2010). 

As for considerations based on ethnicity, first-generation male 
immigrants participate to a smaller extent in the voluntary sector. 
While 53 per cent of Swedish males performed voluntary unpaid 
work, the corresponding number was 38 per cent for males born in 
other Nordic countries, 20 per cent for men from other European 
countries and 40 per cent for men from non-European countries. The 
participation of second-generation immigrants did not differ from the 
average (Olsson et al, 2005). The differences for female immigrants 
are less pronounced. Actually, Nordic female immigrants are more 
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active (52 per cent) than the Swedes (49 per cent), while other female 
immigrants were slightly less active (37 per cent). 

This leads us to consider that the prototypical Swedish volunteer is 
a man or woman in the midst of their career and well integrated into 
society. The person has children, is a native-born Swede and originates 
from a family with a tradition for civic engagement. In addition, the 
typical volunteer is well educated. As many as 32 per cent have a 
university education, 46 per cent secondary school and the remaining 
22 per cent compulsory school only (Olsson et al, 2005). 


Participation of older volunteers 


In 2005, the prototypical older volunteer was 69 years of age. His/ 
her educational status was relatively high, but slightly lower than for 
the average volunteer. As many as 63 per cent of older volunteers had 
merely compulsory school education, and 21 per cent had a university 
education. The older volunteers consider their health status to be good 
and they are outward-oriented in the sense that they often participate 
in informal networks and meet friends (Jegermalm and Jeppsson 
Grassman, 2009). 

Olsson et al (2005) also show that although the rate of participation 
in volunteer activities among Swedes declines with age, older 
volunteers spend on average more time doing unpaid voluntary 
work. While the largest participation rate is found among Swedes in 
their middle age, they dedicate only 9 hours per month to volunteer 
activities. On the other hand, active pensioners between 60 and 74 
years of age dedicated 20 hours each month. 

Table 9.1 above shows that both men and women’s participation 
falls when they get older, even if the participation rates of the oldest 
generations can be considered high compared with most of the 
European countries. In 2009, men’s participation rate declined from 
54 per cent (60-64 age cohort) to 38 per cent for the oldest cohort, 
75-84. Women’s participation actually increased to 44 per cent for the 
age cohort 65-74 from 38 per cent for the 60-64 cohort. Participation 
then fell to 32 per cent for the oldest ages. 

Older volunteers are more involved in pensioners’ organisations, 
church organisations, housing associations and sports associations 
(see Table 9.3). As many as 10-13 per cent of Swedes in the age 
group 65-84 volunteered for pensioners’ organisations, indicating 
that volunteering among peers may fill in their desire of informal 
networking and of meeting friends (Jegermalm and Jeppsson 
Grassman, 2009), once retired. While there is a general tendency of 
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a decrease in participation in most of the activities, an interesting 
exception is that volunteer participation in parishes stays about the 
same at all ages. This may mean that the effect of religiosity (or faith) 
on volunteering is greater than the age effect. 

Naturally, peoples interest in volunteering in different sectors 
depends on where they are in their life cycle. For instance, adults 
having children participating in sports activities appears to be an 
important factor explaining the active involvement of citizens in local 
sports associations. Thus prime adults are overrepresented in these 
associations and the lower participation rate for older citizens is not 
due to barriers. Life cycle interests explain in the same way the very 
limited volunteering in pensioners’ organisations of citizens who have 
still not reached retirement age. 

From an organisational point of view, Andersson et al (2011) 
interviewed representatives of nine volunteer organisations in 
Sweden, and all were very positive about involving older volunteers 
in their organisations, especially since they could provide important 
experience and knowledge. Yet some negative aspects linked to the 
involvement of older volunteers were also found (see also Chapter 
Eleven of this book). Specific age-related initiatives, for example, in 
the fields of recruitment, retainment, training, development, flexible 
practice, job design, well-being and generational relations, were not 
common in Swedish voluntary organisations. 

The largest organisations involving older volunteers in Sweden 
are the Swedish National Pensioners’ Organisation (PRO) and 
Swedish Pensioners’ Association (SPF). PRO has more than 400,000 
members. It was founded in 1942, when many developers of the 
major national popular movements at the turn of the century retired. 
SPF was founded in 1939 and has around 225,000 members. Both 
organisations are politically and religiously independent. They are 
typical interest organisations with an advocacy role in the sense that 
they look after the interests of senior citizens in various national 
matters such as pensions, right to work, housing, taxes and healthcare. 
The organisations also play an important role as social networks, since 
they have local chapters spread throughout the country, where senior 
citizens can meet new friends at social gatherings, travel, study, sing in 
choirs, exercise or take part in other activities. 
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Older people’s participation in voluntary 
organisations: opportunities and restrictions 


This section includes a discussion on past developments and the 
present situation concerning opportunities and restrictions in older 
volunteers’ participation in the voluntary sector. The discussion is, of 
course, affected by ongoing modifications ofthe Swedish welfare state. 


Opportunities and restrictions for volunteering for older people 


Svedberg et al (2010) report that Swedes have become more positive 
about voluntary work. In 1995, 74 per cent considered engagement in 
the voluntary sector a good way of active participation in a democratic 
society. This percentage increased to 88 per cent in 2009. There is no 
information available if older people would have a different point of 
view, but we would find that very unlikely. Indeed, and as a matter 
of fact, senior citizens are becoming more active, more interested and 
more knowledgeable, and the winding down of interest occurs later 
and later in life, which has positive effects on their volunteering. The 
only hindrances to senior citizens’ participation in the voluntary sector 
seem to be illness and disability, where there appears to be a self- 
selection process among the elders with a group of healthier older 
people active in providing volunteer services, while unhealthy retirees 
might be less active and more in need of social services. Jegermalm 
and Jeppson Grassman (2009) report that 80 per cent of the volunteers 
over the age of 60 considered themselves healthy. These volunteers 
were also socially active, belonging to networks and meeting friends 
and family on a regular basis. 

Turning to the meso and macro levels, Sweden has a large vibrant 
civil society, and there are no legal restrictions on older people’s 
engagement in the non-profit and volunteer sector. Participation of 
older people in volunteering (at least until the age of 74, when health 
problems are still absent), in all, does not diverge too much from 
the participation rates of other age segments of the population (see 
Table 9.1), and so neither policy makers nor voluntary organisations 
have felt a need for specific programmes for older volunteers. 
Nevertheless, recent developments of Swedish society (for example, 
the NPM reform) have fostered the role of volunteering in traditional 
welfare services, and this may indirectly strengthen the role of older 
volunteers in the future, since they tend to participate to a great extent 
in activities within the social services sector through, for example, 
independent orders, sobriety associations and parishes (Table 9.3). 
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Older beople between employment and volunteering 


Sweden has a strong work orientation. In 1996, almost 78 per cent 
of the Swedish population in the age cohort 50-65 claimed that they 
would enjoy having a paid job even if they did not need the money 
(ISSP 1997). In 2011 the employment rate for Swedes aged 55-64 was 
72 per cent, while it was 12 per cent for the age cohort 65-74. Men 
participated only slightly more in the labour market then women. 
Men aged 55-64 had an employment rate of 76 per cent compared 
to 69 per cent for women. The corresponding figure for Swedes aged 
65-74 was 16 per cent for men and 8 per cent for women (Statistics 
Sweden, 2012). 

Anxo and Ericson (2010) suggest that there are two central features 
in the exit pattern of older workers in Sweden: the high and continuous 
female participation rate and the similar gender employment profiles 
across the life course. When studying employment rates from 1995, the 
authors show that there is an increasing trend for older Swedes. The 
trend is most evident for workers in the age bracket 60-64, for both 
men and women. The increase is mainly due to changes in the pension 
system, where the state is encouraging the working population to 
postpone their retirement and maybe even to continue working 
part time after official retirement. Jegermalm and Jeppsson Grassman 
(2009) observed that of the older volunteers aged 60-84, 34 per cent 
reported that they still had gainful employment. 

Considering the corresponding availability of older people to the 
voluntary organisations, there seems to be some counterbalancing 
effects. The ageing population in Sweden, together with the 
postponement of retirement and the increase of older workers” 
employment rates, may be supposed to have a negative affect on the 
volunteering of older people, but this should not be taken for granted. 
Indeed, the supposed negative effect is not visible in the activity rates 
of older volunteers presented in Table 9.1. Rather, Sweden presents 
high rates of both volunteering and employment rates at all ages, 
suggesting that perhaps support for older people to remain in paid 
work may have a positive impact on their volunteering (Warburton 
and Jeppsson Grassman, 2011), even if corporate employee volunteer 
programmes (that is, a way to reinforce the positive link between 
employment and volunteering) do not seem to be particularly 
widespread in Sweden. On the other hand, as also previously 
mentioned, older volunteers spend more hours on volunteer activities 
than younger ones. Thus another explanation may be that the overall 
positive effect of a healthier and more interested group of senior 
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citizens may outweigh a supposed negative impact of the increase of 
the labour force participation of older workers. 


Older people between family care and volunteering 


The nature ofthe Swedish welfare model implies that few older people 
are caught between family care and volunteering, as the preferred type 
of elder care in Sweden is formal, with nursing homes/residential 
care and public/private service providers playing an important role 
(Eurobarometer, 2007). There is a tendency, however, that the public 
sector is moving away from more expensive residential care towards 
home care services. During the time period 2000-06, older people 
living in nursing homes went down 17 per cent to around 196,000, 
while public/private home service provision increased 19 per cent to 
280,000 beneficiaries (National Board of Health and Welfare, 2007). 

In 2009, only 5 per cent ofthe population took care informally ofa 
person with special care needs in their home. The level of participation 
was similar for men and women, but while men spent 36 hours per 
month, women spent 153 hours (Svedberg et al, 2010). Thus, relative to 
this albeit limited Swedish population segment of informal caregivers, 
it may be women in particular who face difficulties in reconciling 
caregiving with other activities, including volunteering. 


Improving the match between supply of older 
candidates with the demand of voluntary 
organisations: future perspectives 


Andersson et al (2011) report that Swedish volunteer organisations do 
not experience difficulties in recruiting older volunteers with specific 
experience or knowledge. Thus, there is no current matching problem 
between needs and the availability of older volunteers. Developments 
on the Swedish civil society scene might change this situation. The 
non-profit sector is becoming more complex and dynamic. New 
organisations are being established, while older organisations are 
being transformed. New opportunities in welfare provision such as 
healthcare, social services and education are arising, and, on the one 
hand, as anticipated earlier (see p 209), this may be beneficial to the 
volunteering of older people. On the other hand, new advocacy types 
of organisations are being established, with demands on professional 
and well-informed members and staff (Wijkstróm, 2004; Wijkstróm 
and Einarsson, 2011). Thus, it is expected that non-profit organisations 
will demand more and more well educated volunteers, and a matching 
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problem might occur for older volunteers in the future, in some 
sectors or activities, since they are those less educated ones, on average 
(see p 207). 

Even if this possible future mismatch is not currently being addressed 
at the institutional level, some interesting insights on how to possibly 
manage it can be drawn at the organisational (or meso) level, using 
a parallel of what is being done to overcome this kind of mismatch 
in the labour market. In general, there are a number of companies 
in Sweden that are specialists in labour market matching, and there 
is, of course, no hindrance for these companies to also engage in 
match-making in the volunteer market. Indeed, recently, a non-profit 
organisation was established aiming at matching potential volunteers 
(by empowering them and improving their knowledge and capacities) 
with non-profit organisations. In this case, it is believed, however, 
that the establishment of this organisation was merely driven by the 
youth unemployment situation in Sweden: when traditional work is 
unavailable, young people become more interested in volunteering 
to have more social contacts and to improve their work situation. Yet 
similar initiatives may be established in the future, to also foster older 
peoples involvement in volunteering. 


Conclusions 


The typical older volunteer is around 70 years of age. He/she is 
more educated than older non-volunteers, but less educated than 
younger volunteers. He/she has good health and is outward-oriented 
in the sense that he/she often participates in informal networks and 
meets friends. Older volunteers are mostly involved in pensioners’ 
organisations, church organisations and other kinds of associations 
providing social services, housing and sports. Their participation rate 
is considered high compared with most of the European countries. 
Sweden offers more opportunities than restrictions for older people 
to be engaged in volunteer activities. The only hindrances seem to be 
illness and disability. Some self-selection process seems to be at play 
with a group of healthier older people being active while unhealthy 
retirees are less active. 

Sweden has a large non-profit and volunteer sector that is well 
integrated into Swedish society. The majority of volunteer organisations 
are voice/self-expressive organisations and less philanthropic. It should 
be noted, however, that Swedish society is changing, and the current 
government seems to be willing to continue with the current policy of 
transforming the welfare state, in particular by opening up previously 
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sheltered sectors to competition and allowing a greater diversity of 
providers of welfare services including non-profit organisations. That 
is, more welfare service-oriented associations are being established in 
areas such as childcare, care of older people and education. New special 
interest organisations are also being established in different fields, 
for example, in healthcare for people with various disabilities. This 
may have both positive and negative aspects to manage in the future, 
relative to the volunteering of older people. On the one hand, this 
may foster their volunteering since they tend to participate more than 
younger people in altruistic-type volunteering. On the other hand, 
these developments might indicate that the volunteer organisations 
will demand more well-educated volunteers in the future, providing 
a new challenge both for the organisations and for older volunteers. 

In this context, the impact of the main external aspects on the 
volunteering of older people seems to be favourable. Sweden has a 
strong work orientation and presents high rates of both employment 
rates and volunteering. Thus, the current tendency that older people 
postpone their retirement may actually interact positively on their 
volunteering. On the other hand, family care of older people does not 
seem to affect the volunteering of older people, since care to older 
people is, to a great extent, guaranteed by formal services. 


Note 
' For research assistance, we thank Osvaldo Salas. 
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TEN 


Older volunteers in 
the Netherlands: new challenges 
to an old tradition 


Joop Schippers and Wieteke Conen 


Introduction 


When Esping-Andersen (1990) wrote his famous study on the 
different types of welfare states, he characterised the Netherlands 
as a member of the conservative, corporatist family of continental 
welfare states in Europe. Based on the image of the 1960s and 1970s, 
this qualification may have been correct. But during the 1980s one 
could already see the start of a process of the Netherlands drifting 
away from its continental anchors. During the 1990s it looked like 
the Netherlands evolved into a mixture of the social democratic and 
liberal welfare state model, turning the ideas developed by Giddens 
(1998) about a ‘third way’ into reality. However, after the turn of the 
century and the rise of populist right-wing political parties, the welfare 
state came under attack. During the last decade privatisation, market 
orientation and own risk and responsibility became leading notions 
with respect to the reorientation of the welfare state. Especially after 
the budget cut-backs related to the banking and Euro crisis during 
a long period after 2008 the Dutch welfare state — or what is left of 
it — will be hardly more than a shadow of what it used to be in the 
1980s. In particular, there will be major cut-backs in the field of care, 
compelling people in need of help to rely more on family members 
or other people from their social networks. 

Compared to other European countries, unemployment has been 
and still is relatively low, even though during 2012 it increased 
rapidly. Unemployment hits older workers particularly hard. From all 
vacancies filled during 2011, only 2 per cent went to people over 55 
years old. So, older people becoming unemployed experience more 
and more that they are likely to remain unemployed for the rest of 
their life. A growing share of these long-term unemployed start to 
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shift focus and make inquiries as to whether there is an option to do 
voluntary work. Even though this is unpaid work, it offers them the 
opportunity to do something useful in society, gives them a goal in 
life again, and adds to their social network. 

Despite growing unemployment, labour market participation in the 
Netherlands is still high, especially for women. When it comes to 
the share of women in employment, the Netherlands is close to the 
Scandinavian frontrunner countries. Yet most women (two thirds to 
three quarters) work in part-time jobs. This used to allow women to 
take up family responsibilities quite easily, and also to spend much more 
time on voluntary activities. As the traditional breadwinner wages for 
men have almost completely disappeared, and individualisation has 
moved forward, it is now more or less the natural thing that families 
consist of two earners holding one-and-a-half to one-and-three- 
quarters of a job. Despite the growing participation of women in the 
Dutch labour market, there is still a considerable degree of labour 
market segregation. Many women work in care, education and public 
health, while the Netherlands has one of the lowest shares of women 
in technical jobs of all European Union (EU) and Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) countries. 

Of course, this evolution has not passed by the voluntary sector. 
Many organisations that have lost (part, and often most of) their 
public subsidies during the last decade had to fire professionals on 
their payroll and became more dependent on voluntary workers. 
We see this, for instance, in museums, libraries, scouting and welfare 
organisations. Due to budget cuts many primary schools would not 
survive without parents helping with reading, lunch break supervision 
or even swimming lessons. Or at least, they would have to stick to core 
activities such as reading, writing and arithmetic. A similar picture 
can be drawn with respect to older people in need of care. Privatised 
home care workers only have a few minutes to wash people who are 
not able to take a shower independently. So again, it is volunteers 
who devote their time and attention to older people in need of care 
to guarantee them at least some quality of life. Even though this is not 
the largest voluntary sector in terms of participants and hours (as we 
show later, see p 226), it is the sector where the need for voluntary 
workers and the impact of voluntary work is the largest. In sport, the 
absence of volunteers to run a canteen would simply imply that there 
would be no drinks after a match. In schools and in care, the absence 
of volunteers could imply a breakdown in the sector. 

What has not changed, despite the rough times the Dutch welfare 
state is going through, is the spirit of voluntary workers and the 
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commitment of the Dutch population to spend part of their time 
on voluntary work. Throughout the period 1997-2008 the share of 
the 18+ population participating in organised voluntary work was 
around 45 per cent, with a slightly decreasing trend (from 47 per cent 
in 1997 to 43 per cent in 2008). During the same period the share 
of the adult population participating in informal help (mostly care) 
remained constant, at 30 per cent. Altogether, almost 60 per cent of the 
adult Dutch population participates in some form of voluntary work. 
However, other sources report different figures, and we come back to 
this later (see р 223). It is not known and recorded in the Netherlands 
how much voluntary work contributes to gross domestic product 
(GDP).The same holds for the number of voluntary organisations. As 
a matter of fact, most voluntary workers work in mixed organisations, 
that is, organisations that employ a number of paid employees and 
a number of voluntary workers. This mix ranges from organisations 
with only a few paid employees and mostly voluntary workers to 
organisations with mostly paid employees and only few additional 
voluntary workers. 

Even though the share of people participating in voluntary work 
has been relatively stable, the hours spent on voluntary work has 
been affected by changes in the labour market. The most marked 
development of the last few decades in the Dutch labour market 
has been the emergence of the Dutch working wife and mother. It 
looks as if this increase in women’s labour market participation has 
reduced women’ opportunities to spend time on voluntary work. 
While the average number of hours for men remained the same over 
the period 2001-09, at 5.5 hours, women’ hours spent on voluntary 
work dropped from 4.9 to 4.3 during the same period. 

In the meantime, even though it is difficult to establish, there is some 
evidence that the role of voluntary work in society has changed over 
time. While in the past voluntary work was something that had to be 
done and was done primarily based on feelings of social responsibility 
and altruistic motives, it looks like enjoyment and 'expressing yourself” 
has become more important, at least if we take the increasing share 
of voluntary workers indicating that they always enjoy their voluntary 
activities as a proper indicator. That is, voluntary work in the 
Netherlands is on the verge of changing from being predominantly 
‘philanthropic/altruistic’ to being predominantly 'self-centred/self- 
expressive’ in nature. We discuss this issue into some more detail later. 
Here we can already mention that this tendency is particularly strong 
among older volunteers. Their participation in voluntary work has 
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increased substantially over the last decade, especially for the two age 
categories, 65-75 and over 75 years old. 

To a large extent peoples participation in voluntary work reflects 
their life course position. While adolescents are overrepresented in 
voluntary youth work, and parents with young children in voluntary 
work at school and in sports organisations, older volunteers are often 
found in care, cultural, philosophical and religious organisations. 

This chapter now continues with a brief description of the roots 
and history of voluntary work in the Netherlands and its current legal 
framework. In the second section we present statistics on participation 
in voluntary work in general and then focus on the participation 
of older people. In the third section we discuss opportunities and 
restrictions for older peoples participation in voluntary work in the 
Netherlands, while the fourth section looks at future developments. 
The chapter ends with a conclusion. 


The Dutch tradition of voluntary action 


Volunteer work in the Netherlands has followed the pattern of 
pillarisation that is characteristic for politics, labour, care and education 
(see, for example, Lijphart, 1968). As part of the emancipation process 
that started in the middle of the 19th century, different religious 
groups developed their own institutional structures in society. 
With the start of the emancipation of the lower social classes and 
the growing social democratic movement during the first quarter 
of the 20th century, a social democratic pillar was erected next to 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant pillars. Each pillar included all 
relevant institutions for different stages of the life course: schools, 
hospitals, volunteer organisations, trade unions, political parties, papers, 
broadcasting companies, old age homes, and so on. So, if you were 
a Roman Catholic you could live your life completely within the 
Roman Catholic pillar. On Sunday you went to church, you read a 
Catholic newspaper, listened to the Roman Catholic radio service and 
sent your children to a Roman Catholic school or even university. If 
you belonged to the social democratic pillar you were member of the 
Social Democratic Party, went to a Socialist holiday camp in summer 
and spent your old age in an old-age home called ‘Aurora’. As a result, 
volunteer work remained segmented along the lines of the Dutch 
pillars. And even as the pillar system more or less collapsed during 
the 1970s and 1980s, many Dutch volunteer organisations still bear 
the marks of their origin. Even though many of them have become 
‘neutral’ organisations in a formal sense (with the articles of association 
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no longer pointing to specific religious or political principles), most 
still ‘breathe’ their traditional values. 

Because all pillars devoted themselves to keeping as many societal 
activities within their own control — and out of state control — 
voluntary work in the Netherlands has expanded enormously during 
the course of the 20th century. Voluntary work was also partly seen 
as an instrument to ensure cohesion within the pillar. If organisations 
belonging to the pillar looked after you in times of need, and offered 
you social support and ‘cosiness’, this lowered the risk of people 
turning their back on the pillar. So, traditionally, the Netherlands has 
a high level of volunteering compared with other European countries. 
Most volunteer work takes place on the level of NGOs (non- 
governmental organisations; in Dutch, maatschappelijk middenveld), 
and within relatively small organisations. From a governance 
perspective these organisations are independent of the government, 
but particularly during the construction period of the modern welfare 
state during the 1960s and 1970s many volunteer organisations (for 
instance, organisations dealing with the help of women who have 
been victims of sexual abuse or organisations helping ex-convicts to 
start up a new life) became more or less dependent on government 
subsidies, either from the national or local government. However, the 
trend towards reduction of the welfare state and the introduction of 
market principles in the world of volunteer work has (especially after 
2003, when the government realised a first series of major budget 
cuts) resulted in a substantial reduction of government subsidies for 
volunteer organisations. Some of them have had to close or scale 
down, while others are still busy finding other sources of finance, 
for example, sponsoring by private firms and companies. One of the 
consequences of the budget problems of many NGOs is that the 
balance between paid professional workers and unpaid voluntary 
workers in these organisations has shifted, and organisations have to 
rely more on voluntary workers. As a result, the professionals have 
less time for coaching and counselling volunteers, and often the tasks, 
responsibilities and workload of voluntary workers has increased. This 
may particularly harm older voluntary workers if they depend more 
on the counselling and support of the professionals. Moreover, several 
organisations working with large numbers of voluntary workers had 
to decide to end their activities, because they were no longer able 
to pay their professional workers who constituted the backbone of 
the organisation and organised the activities of the voluntary workers 
(for instance, organisations promoting women’s emancipation or 
organisations trying to combat older workers’ discrimination). Of 
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course, this problem is felt less in an organisation with a large number 
of professionals and a small share of voluntary workers. 


The legal framework 


The Netherlands does not have a specific law on volunteers or 
voluntary work. Yet a lot of laws designed for other purposes also 
apply to voluntary work and volunteer organisations. Organisations 
working with volunteers report that they have to deal with: 


* fiscal laws, for example, when they want to reimburse volunteers’ 
travel costs; 

* the law on social benefits (Algemene Bijstandswet), for example, if a 
volunteer is on benefits and the organisation wants to award him/ 
her an allowance for all the time and effort the volunteer puts into 
the volunteer work. If the allowance exceeds a certain amount of 
money or is not ‘labelled’ properly, the volunteer runs the risk of 
losing part of his/her benefits (Pennings, 2001); 

* the law on social support (Wet Maatschappelijke Ondersteuning) that 
grants people social support from local government. This law is 
relevant when voluntary work (partly) overlaps with professional 
services offered by/paid for by local government; 

* the law on working conditions (Arbo-wet). Rules on safety, working 
hours and working conditions also serve to protect and apply to 
volunteers; 

* the law on catering (Horecawet). This law applies, for example, in 
case a volunteer is behind the bar or working in a canteen or a 
kitchen with food; 

* liability law. If a volunteer acts on behalf of the organisation and 
causes damage doing his/her work, the organisation is responsible 
(and will probably opt for a liability insurance); 

* health and safety regulation, including, for example, rules on the use 
of tobacco and alcohol. 


None of these laws and regulations makes a distinction with respect 
to age, and so they do have not a different impact on younger and on 
older volunteers. 

For many organisations, complying with all these legal rules 
brings along a lot of administration and administrative burden. For 
a long time there has been discussion on whether all these laws and 
regulations must also apply to organisations working with volunteers. 
In many cases they have been developed for a professional setting 
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and not for the informal setting of many volunteer organisations. Yet 
public authorities argue that, for example, when a volunteer is working 
with a group of children, the necessity of complying with all kinds 
of safety and protection rules is as important in case a professional 
is working with that same group. So in such cases the law does not 
allow any concessions to the ‘normal’ legal rules, and treats volunteer 
organisations the same as professional organisations. 

A specific problem is the taxation of volunteer allowances (ANBI, 
2010). According to many experts in the field, the fiscal exemption for 
these allowances is too low. In many cases volunteers have additional 
costs resulting from the voluntary work they do (for example, 
travelling costs or costs from special clothing/shoes, materials they 
use). Reimbursing these costs (completely) often results in allowances 
that exceed the exemption limit (Lankers, nd). This implies that the 
volunteers have to pay taxes over their allowance (Kollen, 2007). 
Consequently, they not only have to spend time on their voluntary 
work, but also their own financial means. In some cases it has been 
reported that volunteers had to give up their voluntary work because 
they could no longer afford it financially. 


The dimension of volunteer work 


Different statistical sources report different participation rates for 
voluntary work. The differences partly result from the use of (slightly) 
different questions and definitions, but also from the use of different 
samples of the population. Of course, one may get different answers 
depending on whether the question relates to voluntary work 'during 
the last year’ or ‘during the last week’. Moreover, asking for the main 
activity during a particular period of time may result in different 
findings than counting all forms of time use. Table 10.1 includes 
participation figures in voluntary work of the Dutch adult population 
for the first decade of the 21st century from different statistical sources. 

The CBS (Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek - Statistics Netherlands) 
figures from the statistics on living conditions in the Netherlands are 
closest to those frequently reported in Eurobarometer. We cannot 
explain why the figures from the Labour Force Survey are so much 
lower than those from the other studies. Even though the levels of 
participation in voluntary work differ between the various statistical 
sources over time, all sources show a rather stable picture. 
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Table 10.1: Participation of the Dutch population in volunteer 
activities (%) 


2001 
2002 
2003 
2004 
2005 
2006 
2007 
2008 
2009 


Different studies 

GIN (Giving in the Netherlands) 
Percentage of the 16+ population that 
has participated in voluntary work for 46 41 42 45 
civil organisations during the last year 

SCP (2005) (Time Use Studies) 

Percentage of the 16+ population that 

has participated in voluntary work for 30 32 

civil organisations during the last year 

CBS (Statistics Netherlands, Living 

conditions in the Netherlands) 


Percentage of the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands of 18+ years that has 43 42 42 43 44 42 
participated in organised volunteer work 


CBS (Statistics Netherlands, 
Labour Force Survey) 


Percentage of the inhabitants of 

the Netherlands of 18+ years who 
participate in voluntary work and indicate 
that they do this within an organisation 


18 19 20 21 21 22 21 21 22 


Voluntary organisations 


In the Netherlands there is no registration of voluntary organisations, 
and their number is not known and recorded (see p 219). Voluntary 
organisations — just like other private firms, NGOs or publicly 
financed organisations — can have different legal statuses, varying 
from foundations or cooperations to different forms of corporation. 
So, from the legal form (and that is the only way organisations are 
registered in the Netherlands), one cannot tell whether and to what 
extent an organisation works with volunteers, and for this reason it is 
also difficult to get a clear picture of employees working in these kinds 
of organisation. As already mentioned, most organisations that work 
with voluntary workers can be characterised as mixed organisations: 
they employ both paid professional workers and unpaid voluntary 
workers. Of course, there are differences with respect to the role 
of voluntary workers. For instance, in a hospital or in a school paid 
professional workers do the majority of tasks. Voluntary workers have 
additional tasks, which usually do not involve the core business of 
the organisation. Yet voluntary workers are often characterised as 
the cement of organisations: without them filling the gaps between 
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the bricks of the organisation, the quality of the organisations 
performance would be far worse. In other organisations, such as a 
brass band or an association that organises the annual celebration of a 
carnival or the queens birthday, the emphasis is on voluntary workers. 
Sometimes these associations work without or with only one or two 
professionals. However, the law does not make a distinction between 
organisations — be it associations, foundations, corporations — based 
on the question as to whether they do or do not employ voluntary 
workers only. As an association of voluntary workers they still have to 
sign a memorandum of association with a notary and register with the 
local Chamber of Commerce before they can act legally. 

A good impression of the wide variety of organisations working 
with voluntary workers can be found at http://vrijwilligerswerk. 
startpagina.nl (voluntary work start page). This serves as a kind of 
meeting point for organisations in search of voluntary workers and 
voluntary workers looking for interesting voluntary jobs”, and shows 
that voluntary organisations can be found throughout the country. 
Most organisations that post their job openings on this website belong 
to the welfare and care field. One should realise, however, that sports 
clubs, schools, political parties, religious organisations or unions can 
recruit voluntary workers from their own members, parents and so on, 
and may not need this web page. 

Most voluntary organisations can be found in cities and larger 
villages, depending, of course, on the composition of the population. 
People with children tend to live more often in the highly urbanised 
western part of the Netherlands. So voluntary organisations related to 
education and sports are more often found there. The same holds for 
cultural voluntary organisations, often depending on higher educated 
volunteers. Logically, an organisation such as the traditional Federation 
of Rural Women, which originated from farmers’ wives who wanted 
to exchange recipes and knitting patterns, but who also wanted to 
escape once in a while from the daily worries of their work, has more 
branches in the rural areas of the Netherlands. 


Volunteers by sector, gender and age 


Based on the Labour Force Survey by Statistics Netherlands, Table 10.2 
summarises how many men and women of various age categories 
were active in voluntary work in different sectors in 2009. The table 
also includes the average number of hours participants spent per week 
on their voluntary work. 
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The table shows that the sports, hobby and culture sector is by far 
the largest when it comes to the number of voluntary workers, with 
over one million participants. The school, youth work and scouting 
sector, the church, philosophy, religion sector and that of other 
organisations are equally large, with between 500,000 and 600,000 
voluntary workers. The care and nursing sector counts about 430,000 
voluntary workers, while the union, political parties and action and 
lobby groups sector is the smallest, with just over 100,000 voluntary 
workers. 

As with paid work in the labour market, voluntary work shows a 
high degree of gender segregation. Voluntary work at school is much 
more women’s domain, in particular women aged between 35 and 
55, than that of men. The same holds, even more so, for care and 
nursing, but here the focus is more on older women. To a large extent 
the sports, hobby and culture sector is a male domain. Within this 
broad sector there is segregation again between sport where men are 
overrepresented, and culture, which is much more a female domain. 

As already mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, 
participation in voluntary work follows the average life course pattern 
of individuals. At younger ages they are busy with school or working on 
their career, so there is relatively little time for voluntary work. Among 
the younger generations the sports sector appears to be the most 
favoured one. After people have started a family, many women engage 
in voluntary work at school, while men make themselves available 
for various leisure activities, such as for the sports, hobby or culture 
sector. When the children grow older, women in particular become 
active in organised voluntary work in care, health or nursing and in 
organisations that are active in the field of religion and philosophy. 
One reason may be that their own parents or other relatives become 
infirm or ill, or the loss of older relatives may confront them with 
questions related to the purpose and meaning of life. In particular, 
these categories of voluntary work are most important for women. 
The figures on voluntary work in unions and political organisations 
confirm the picture that these organisations are still the strongholds 
of older males. 

Next to the numbers of voluntary workers we have also included 
the average number of hours voluntary workers spend per week 
on their voluntary activities. Here one sees that men and especially 
women in the ‘rush hour of life’ have only limited time available 
for voluntary work. After the life stage where career and children 
compete for the scarce hours, there is more room for voluntary work, 
in particular among retired men. As most women never retire from 
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their household duties, reaching the higher age brackets does not offer 
them as much additional time to spend on voluntary work as it does 
men. In particular, men’s involvement in voluntary work for a union 
or some political organisation requires a lot of time. 

In addition to the figures presented in Table 10.2, Table 10.3 includes 
figures on participation in voluntary work among the population 
by educational level, main activity, household type and degree of 
urbanisation. 

The figures from Table 10.3 show that higher educated individuals 
and those working in management and white-collar jobs are more 
active in voluntary work than low educated individuals and people 
in blue-collar jobs. Unemployed and early retired workers have more 
time available for voluntary work, while those who are disabled may 
lack the capacity and energy to participate in voluntary work. Among 
households and families, traditional families are the main suppliers of 
voluntary work. This should not come as a surprise as we saw earlier 
that many women/mothers are doing voluntary work at school (in 
many cases probably the school their children attend). Single parents 
do not often have any time left to participate in voluntary work, as 
they are responsible for making a living and all the care and household 
tasks on their own. Furthermore, the table shows that participation in 
voluntary work is indeed related to the degree of urbanisation. In the 
country people engage more in voluntary work than in the cities and 
suburbs of the Netherlands. 

After presenting in some detail the picture on voluntary work 
for the Netherlands for 2009, we would like to shed some light on 
developments over time. Figure 10.1 shows the development of the 
number of people participating in voluntary work for the period 
2001-09, by age category. The upper panel shows the development 
for men, while the lower panel shows the development for women. 

While the younger age categories show a relatively stable pattern, 
both men and women show a steady increase in the number of 
voluntary workers in the age categories 55-65 and 75+. Over the 
whole period the number of voluntary workers aged 65-75 also 
increased, but the increase is less spectacular and came to a halt for 
men after 2006. 

If — despite all variety — one wants to characterise the prototypical 
volunteer in the Netherlands, one would probably see a higher 
educated mother with a part-time job, in her late thirties or early 
forties, husband present, living in a village somewhere in the country, 
doing voluntary work at her children’s school. Maybe she is a ‘reading 
mom for three hours a week, who helps the young children learning 
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Table 10.3: Share of the Dutch population, 15-65 years old, 
participating in voluntary work, by education, main activity, 


family type and degree of urbanisation, 2009 (%) 


Characteristic 


% 


Educational level 


Primary education 23 
Basic vocational training 36 
Basic secondary education 43 
Higher secondary education or intermediate vocational training 45 
Higher education (higher vocational training and university) 54 
Main activity 

Management job 51 
Other white-collar job 42 
Self-employed 36 
Skilled blue-collar job 34 
Unskilled blue-collar job 34 
Unemployed 47 
Disabled 3l 
Early retired or in pre-pension scheme 51 
Household туре 

Single-person household 36 
Single-parent family 3l 
Couple without children 39 
Couple with children 50 
Degree of urbanisation 

Very high 37 
High 37 
Moderate 44 
Low 47 
Very low 48 


Source: www.statline.nl 


to read, or maybe she looks after the schoolchildren who cannot go 
home during the lunch break, on the one or two days she does not 


work herself. 


Participation of older volunteers 


The prototypical older volunteer is probably a man in his early sixties, 
most likely recently retired from a white-collar job, with two grown- 
up children and a wife who does most of the housekeeping. He is 
active in an organisation in the field of sports or leisure, maybe the 
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Figure 10.1:The development of the number of people 
participating in voluntary work in the Netherlands, by gender 


and age, 2001-09 (x1,000) 
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tennis club or the association that organises the annual fair on the 
square in the middle of the village. On average he spends almost a day 
a week on voluntary work. Older women in particular are engaged in 
care, nursing activities and religious organisations. 

This image of an older volunteer in the Netherlands is no 
coincidence. On the one hand, it reflects developments on the supply 
side of ‘the market for volunteers’. Around the turn of the century 
the first of the large post-war baby-boom cohorts reached the age 
of 55. Many members of these cohorts retired at some point during 
the first decade of the new century. So they are a group with plenty 
of time on their hands for voluntary work. When they entered the 
labour market in their late teens or early twenties, many of them got 
a job in an office. Many dirty and heavy jobs in manufacturing in 
the Netherlands were taken over by machines, while employment 
increased in trade, banking, commercial services and the public 
sector, including education. So many of them did not suffer from 
bad working conditions and are still in good health. Moreover, they 
have reasonable pensions that allow them a lifestyle where they do 
not have to count every cost. And because this age group is healthy 
and still has a substantial life expectancy, that is increasingly higher 
for every vintage that reaches the age of 65 (Bruggink, 2009), they 
find it worthwhile investing in new contacts, maybe developing new 
skills and looking for new goals in life after a labour market career of 
30-40 years. 

On the other hand, as already pointed at in the introduction to this 
chapter, many organisations in sectors such as sports, culture, care and 
religion are in need of extra hands. Budget cuts mean they have had 
to reduce the share of professional workers to a minimum, but a lot of 
tasks still need to be done. So experienced retirees with various skills 
and a lot oftime available come in handy. Altogether, the demand for 
high skilled voluntary workers has increased, and voluntary workers 
are no longer just the ‘hands’ who put out the chairs ready for the 
local choirs concert, selling tickets at the entrance and serving coffee 
and tea during a break. 

Older volunteers — men and women — may have been active in 
voluntary work during earlier stages of their life. Retirement might 
be a natural moment for reorientation on the kind of voluntary work 
that best suits their stage of the life course. For many people reaching 
the official retirement age of 65, after which they receive their first 
pension benefits, brings a moment of reflection. And if it is not 
reaching the age of 65 that provokes some reflection it might be the 
birth of a first grandchild or the loss of one’s last parent. So it should 
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not come as a surprise that for older volunteers activities that have to 
do with care, nursing, religion, history or philosophical issues become 
relatively important. And other older volunteers continue their 
activities for their football club or the music hall they joined when 
they were still teenagers. The general picture shows that volunteers 
are primarily involved with volunteer work that fits the stage of their 
life course. 

Over the years older volunteers, in particular those beyond official 
retirement age, seem to enjoy their voluntary work more than younger 
volunteers. Moreover, the overall share of volunteers who agree with 
the statement that they ‘always’ enjoy their voluntary work has risen 
over the years (see Table 10.4). 

Looking from an organisational perspective one cannot say that 
(even some) organisations are specifically targeting older volunteers. 
Depending on the nature of the voluntary work, of course, some 
organisations attract more older volunteers, while others attract more 
younger volunteers, as already seen in Table 10.2. As a matter of 
fact, targeting any specific age category would be a violation of the 
Dutch law against age discrimination. This law not only refers to paid 
labour, but also to voluntary work. However, when it comes to actual 
recruitment, many organisations working with volunteers show a bias 
in favour of older volunteers. This bias can primarily be explained 
from limitations on the supply side. Many voluntary workers find 
their way to organisations through ‘hear say’. They meet someone 
at a birthday party, in the pub or at some festival or meeting of the 
organisation, show an interest in the organisation’ activities and are 
asked to join. In practice, this often implies that an organisation with 
older voluntary workers will attract older voluntary workers (this may 


Table 10.4: Share of volunteers who always enjoys their 
voluntary work (%) 


Age 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2007 2008 
18-25 62 58 59 61 65 56 67 68 
25-35 59 59 57 63 55 59 63 66 
35-45 56 56 59 61 56 63 70 70 
45-55 59 59 62 57 58 56 67 71 
55-65 67 63 61 69 65 67 73 71 
65-75 72 67 64 64 79 71 71 8l 
75* 63 na 76 69 79 80 77 75 
Total 61 60 60 62 61 62 69 71 


Note: па = not available. 


Source: www.statline.nl 
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apply, for example, to organisations operating in the care and nursing, 
church, philosophy and religion sectors), while an organisation with 
younger volunteers will probably recruit younger voluntary workers. 
In addition, there is the process of self-selection: some voluntary 
workers may prefer an organisation where they can cooperate with 
people from their own age. 


Older people’s participation in voluntary 
organisations: opportunities and restrictions 


When we look at the factors that have determined opportunities for 
participation of older people in voluntary work over the past decades, 
several developments come into mind: the — for the Netherlands — 
historically low, but increasing participation of older people in paid 
work and the emancipation of women making their way into the 
labour market. But another development that calls for attention is the 
changing nature of much ofthe voluntary work itself. At the individual 
level one may point to the fact that everyone in society, including 
older people, seem to be ever more busy. Another development is the 
changing family network: fewer siblings and parents who live longer. 
In this section we discuss these opportunities and restrictions in some 
more detail. 


Opportunities and restrictions for volunteering for older people 


Looking from the individual perspective, older people’s better health 
could contribute to their opportunities to engage longer and until 
higher ages in voluntary work. That same better health, however, is 
also brought forward by the government as an argument to raise the 
official retirement age, thereby possibly restricting again older people's 
opportunities to engage in voluntary work. Older people who are in 
good shape are also inclined to spend more time travelling and on 
sport. Many retirees enjoy travelling, may buy a boat or a house in the 
country. Some enjoy their work so much that they take up another 
job or engage in self-employment. This again also limits their time 
available for voluntary work. As increasing life expectancy not only 
offers additional healthy years, it would be a mistake to think that 
older people's opportunities to engage in voluntary work will increase 
just as fast as life expectancy. Given the smaller number of siblings of 
successive generations on the one hand, there are fewer relatives to 
care for than in the past. As such this would increase the opportunities 
for participating in voluntary work. On the other hand, if a relative is 
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in need of care and support, the circle of potential carers is smaller, and 
this may limit opportunities for participation in voluntary work. In 
any case, since altruistic motivations seem to have a considerable role 
in driving Dutch older volunteers (Principi et al, 2012), the care sector 
may potentially also offer volunteer opportunities to older people, and 
women in particular. For each individual, the balance may be different. 

At the organisational level coordinators of voluntary work report 
that, just as in the domain of paid labour, the work has been changing, 
especially during the last decade. Three major developments call 
for attention. The first is the emergence of ICT (information and 
communications technology). If someone works in the library as a 
volunteer (s)he will have to adapt to the fact that the books are no 
longer registered on small cards in a card tray, but can only be found 
when accessing the library computer. If, as an older person, you have 
not had the opportunity to learn how to use a computer as part 
of your daily work routine, it might be a barrier if a volunteer job 
requires computer skills. A second change in the nature of voluntary 
work is the high level of professional requirements also requested in 
voluntary organisations. In branches of industry such as institutional 
care, childcare, culture (think again of the library, museums) and 
recreation work, standards have increased tremendously. Many 
professional jobs require some kind of education and a certificate 
to prove that you have the right skills. As the director of SCP (The 
Netherlands Institute for Social Research), one of the major policy 
advisers of the Dutch government, puts it: Quite some demands are 
requested from volunteers: to become a treasurer of a bigger voluntary 
organisation you almost need a professional financial background ”.! 
Related to this professionalisation is the third development, the 
emancipation of ‘clients’. Many clients, patients or visitors of the 
volunteer organisations are well educated busy professionals. They 
have learned to stand up for themselves and they have got used to 
professional service levels in all corners of society. In the Netherlands 
in particular this ‘empowerment of the client’ has developed so much 
that people are likely to complain — and often loudly. It requires the 
professionals’ utmost to prevent a client losing his or her head. That 
is why nowadays bus drivers, desk clerks, doorkeepers and a whole 
range of other workers have to have training in ‘how to deal with 
difficult clients’. In such a world not every volunteer worker may 
find it easy to join the volunteer organisation. Fortunately, even in the 
Netherlands this is more the exception to the rule, but it is a tendency 
that makes it increasingly less likely that people, and especially older 
people, will join in voluntary work. 
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As already mentioned, the increase in the official retirement age in 
the Netherlands (to 67 years by the end of this decade) will potentially 
limit the availability of (full-time) volunteers. Reduction of pension 
income may work in the same direction, as a growing share of 
people beyond official retirement age may want to earn additional 
money in the paid labour market. We have also already mentioned 
the growing individualisation and abolishment of breadwinner wages 
(and breadwinner social security benefits), which compels younger 
generations of women to earn their own living. This may also limit 
opportunities for voluntary work. Limited growth of the economy 
and continuous budget cuts will result in growing unemployment 
during the rest of the current decade, offering more people time to 
engage in voluntary work. It will depend on the regulations regarding 
unemployment benefits and welfare to what extent (long-term) 
unemployed people will actually be allowed to participate in voluntary 
work. In the Netherlands there are no volunteer programmes run by 
the government, or other measures to support volunteer work. 


Older beople between employment and volunteering 


In the Netherlands, during the period 1970-95 the average age at 
which workers actually retired fell from almost 65 (the mandatory 
retirement age) to below the age of 60, with some sectors of 
industry or occupations offering the opportunity to retire at 55, and 
participation rates of 50+ workers sinking to as low as 20 per cent 
for men between 60 and 65. The rather low participation rates paired 
with a not so high work orientation in the Netherlands, since only 
48.6 per cent of people aged 50-65 agreed or strongly agreed with the 
statement ‘I would enjoy having a paid job even if I did not need the 
money’ (ISSP, 1997). As Figure 10.2 shows, this tendency has reversed 
since the mid-1990s. 

Despite this increase in the participation of older people in paid 
work, this has not resulted in a decrease in participation in voluntary 
work (as already seen in Figure 10.1). However, even though between 
2001 and 2009 the share of older men and older women between 55 
and 65 participating in voluntary work went up from 24 to 27 per 
cent (so there is no gender difference), the average number of hours 
spent on voluntary work slightly declined: from 7.4 hours a week to 
6.8 hours a week for men and from 6.2 hours a week to 5.6 hours a 
week for women. So it looks as if increasing participation in paid work 
does not affect the share of older people active in voluntary work, but 
is itself reflected in the number of hours they have available. Here it 
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Figure 10.2: Participation rates in paid work of older workers, by 
gender, 1971-2008 (%) 
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Source: Authors’ own calculations based on information from Statistics Netherlands 
(different years) 


should be noted that many women and older men work in part-time 
jobs, which also allows them to spend some time on voluntary work. 

Volunteering in older age may be driven by corporate efforts to 
promote it among employees, yet in the Netherlands a very limited 
number of private firms offer their employees (of all ages) the 
opportunity to work as a volunteer some days a year. 


Older beople between family care and volunteering 


While longevity has been increasing, many people in their fifties or 
sixties still have to care for an older generation of people in their 
eighties or nineties. The reverse of smaller numbers of siblings is that 
you cannot share the care with a large number of kin.Yet the presence 
of an extensive network of formal, public (health) care — even though 
it has been eroding as a result of budgetary cuts — means that the 
increasing numbers of 80+ people do not currently constitute a threat 
to older peoples voluntary work, but possible future developments 
in this respect should be monitored. In the Netherlands formal 
long-term care services are largely available to people aged 65+, as 
recent data show that 21.1 per cent of them receive home care while 
6.5 per cent are in residential care (Huber et al, 2009). This makes the 
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Netherlands one of the European countries with the highest provision 
of long-term care services for older people. This is in line with elder 
care values, since 81 per cent of the Dutch population thinks that the 
best option for an older parent living alone and in need of regular 
help is that service providers should visit their home and provide them 
with appropriate care (Eurobarometer, 2007). 

Another dimension of the lower number of siblings that might 
be especially relevant for future generations of older voluntary 
workers is the increasing importance of fellow volunteers as network 
members. If you do not have any siblings or only siblings living far 
away, participating in voluntary work may become more relevant as 
an opportunity to build a new network in old age. 

Furthermore, with the emergence of the working mother in the 
Netherlands there has been a growing demand for childcare. An 
increasing share of parents bring their young children to a professional 
childcare centre, but often for only two or three days a week. During 
the other days they care for their young children themselves or they 
ask their parents (in law) to step in. Many grandparents enjoy this 
‘golden occasion’; for many grandfathers it is an opportunity to 
make up for their absence, in the literal or figurative sense, while 
their own young children needed care. The large increase in public 
childcare facilities over the last decade has mitigated the demand for 
grandparents’ childcare. Consequently, even this grandparental task has 
not been a serious threat to older people’s participation in voluntary 
work. Moreover, the number of grandchildren per grandparent is still 
declining. 


Improving the match between supply of older 
candidates with the demand of voluntary 
organisations: future scenarios 


There are two major threats to the match between the supply of older 
voluntary workers and the demand from organisations wanting to 
hire volunteers. The first threat, relevant for voluntary organisations, 
lies at the supply side, that is, with older people who will make a 
decision on whether or not to engage in voluntary work, what kind 
of voluntary work and for how many hours. As already mentioned 
(see p 233), as older people become more healthy and wealthy, their 
scope of opportunities increases. So organisations that want to attract 
or hold on to voluntary staff have to compete with an increasing 
range of alternative forms of time use by older people. A growing 
share of retirees has had interesting and challenging jobs. So many 
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of them are also likely to prefer interesting and challenging work 
as volunteers. Unfortunately, not all voluntary work falls into this 
category. Sometimes it is repetitive or involves simple tasks such 
as clearing out a dishwasher and making coffee. To attract older 
volunteers, organisations should emphasise that volunteering may 
increase their social contacts. Indeed, one major point of attraction of 
participation in voluntary work, especially as people get older (75+ 
and beyond), is the social network function already mentioned, and 
the idea of contributing something to society. One may speculate that 
demographic developments (fewer siblings, a higher divorce rate) may 
give rise to more older people feeling lonely and ‘useless’. Voluntary 
organisations might be one of the answers to this development. And 
indeed they might capitalise on the role they could play in older 
people’ life and invest in this role. In the meantime, the voluntary 
work still has to be done. Earlier we mentioned the pressure many 
volunteer organisations are under these days to perform at an almost 
professional level. 

The second threat is the austerity of the Dutch welfare state. This 
threat will manifest itself in several ways: 


* In 2012 Parliament agreed to increase the official retirement 
age stepwise to 67 by 2023, and older workers will be pushed 
to continue working until the official retirement age. In addition, 
women will be encouraged to work more hours, that is, to extend 
their small part-time job into a larger one. This will leave older 
people with less time to spend on voluntary work. And even ifthe 
share of voluntary workers may not decline (see p 235), increased 
participation in paid work may have a negative impact on the 
number of voluntary hours. 

* Budgetary cuts in health, social support and childcare may prompt 
people (often family members) to take up more tasks in these fields 
themselves. 

° A further reduction in the budgets of volunteer organisations will 
increase demand for volunteers, and in particular, for experienced 
retired professionals. It may also reduce organisations’ possibilities of 
coaching and counselling (new) volunteers. This may be particularly 
discouraging for lower educated volunteers. 


So there seem to be a need that at the institutional level, there should 


be more attention on the consequences of what has just been said 
above on volunteering in general and the volunteering of older people 
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in particular, in this current era which is characterised by a European 
call for active ageing. 

Of course one can only speculate about the extent of the effects of 
the general tendencies just mentioned, because there are still a large 
number of uncertainties: how will paid employment develop? Will 
additional budgetary cut-backs be necessary? How will older people 
and organisations adapt to changing conditions? 

Governments should be sensitive to the role voluntary organisations 
could play, not only for the supply of (additional) services in care, 
health, culture, sports or education, but also for the well-being of older 
voluntary workers who participate in these organisations. However, 
with the cold wind of budget cuts blowing all over Europe, and the 
Netherlands in particular, it is not so clear if in the near future there 
will be renewed room for additional investments in professionals 
coaching older voluntary workers, or for fiscal facilities reimbursing 
the costs of older people in participating in voluntary work. 


Conclusions 


The Netherlands is a country with traditionally high rates of 
participation in voluntary work. Major changes in its welfare state 
regime over the last two decades has shown that the supply of 
voluntary work is relatively ‘inelastic’ (as economists like to call it); it 
is not strong in responding to policy changes. As a matter of fact, the 
number of older volunteers has been, and is still, increasing. This may 
reflect the increasing longevity and better health situation of the 50+ 
population. The typical Dutch older volunteer is a man in his early 
sixties, well educated, active in an organisation in the field of sports or 
leisure, or a woman engaged in care, nursing activities or a religious 
organisation. 

Yet new challenges are arising. Increasing time pressure (from work, 
family obligations or other leisure activities) appears to have resulted 
in a small decline in the number of hours older people have available 
to participate in voluntary work. Higher demands with respect to the 
quality of voluntary work, less capacity for coaching (new) volunteers 
and competing claims on older people from various domains of life 
constitute a puzzle for the future of voluntary organisations, for which 
there is no easy solution. It will require their utmost creativity to 
match organisational demands and the needs and preferences of older 
people to entice them into engaging in voluntary work. Just as in paid 
employment, it looks as if there is a particular need for tailor-made 
solutions. And just as in the paid labour market, organisations and their 
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managers have a major responsibility to integrate the talents of older 
people. Despite the higher retirement age and the growing necessity 
for older people to take care of their relatives, older volunteers will 
be available (after retirement, when they have no one to take care of 
or because their care tasks are relatively small), but the challenge lies 
with organisations, and not primarily with the government, since this 
does not seem to be ‘a priority for government, to integrate them in a 
proper way that satisfies both the increasingly complex organisational 
needs and older volunteers’ preferences to be active, to contribute 
something to society and to be part of a network of a congenial group. 


Note 

' As quoted during the 2010 ASPA (Activating Senior Potential in Ageing 
Europe) national focus group meeting, ‘Opportunities for older people in 
the civil society”. 
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characteristics and practices 
towards older volunteers 


Andrea Principi and Jolanta Perek-Biatas 


Introduction 


This chapter is the first of three that focus on the 73 case studies 
carried out among European voluntary organisations on opportunities 
and restrictions for older volunteers from an organisational perspective. 
From an active ageing perspective, the overall aim of the three chapters 
is to understand whether voluntary organisations are inclusive enough 
to accept older people as volunteers, if they appreciate older volunteers 
in terms of available skills and resources, and if they are willing and 
prepared to invest in them through pro-active strategies and measures. 
Furthermore, we look to determine whether negative stereotypes and 
prejudices towards older volunteers may be present among voluntary 
organisations. This is important to really understand, because voluntary 
organisations represent the ‘demand’ of voluntary work, yet very little 
is known about their policies, opinions and behaviours towards older 
volunteers. Thus, these three chapters constitute the main innovative 
aspect of this volume. They deal with the meso level, and relevant 
to the conceptual framework employed in this volume as described 
in Chapter Two are questions such as: do voluntary organisations 
employ or plan to employ special measures in order to recruit and 
retain older volunteers for as long as possible? What is actually being 
offered to older volunteers by these organisations? How do voluntary 
organisations perceive the consequences of an increasingly older 
workforce and of informal family care on the contribution of older 
people as volunteers? 

The methods used in these three chapters are described in detail in 
Chapter One. It is useful here to remember that the activity sector 
and age structure of the volunteer workforce were the main criteria 
adopted for selecting voluntary organisations to be included in this 
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study. The final sample is described in Table 11.1 (in-text citations of 
organisations through the three chapters are based on what is reported 
in note a). 

The three chapters are conceived as reporting results from case 
studies that deal respectively with the following: the internal 
management of older volunteers in terms of policies, behaviours or 
attitudes (this chapter); how the welfare mix conditions the way in 
which older peoples labour market participation and care obligations 
have an impact on both the participation of older volunteers and 
organisational activities (Chapter Twelve); and voluntary organisations” 
orientations towards responding to future societal changes through 
volunteers’ age management practices (Chapter Thirteen). 

An interesting approach towards studying the internal management 
of older volunteers in terms of policies and behaviours (the aim of this 
present chapter) is to adopt a human resources (HR) ‘age management’ 
perspective. The ‘age management concept is well established relative 
to work on the labour market (Naegele and Walker, 2006), which 
has been defined as organisational ‘initiatives designed to combat age 
barriers, either directly or indirectly, and providing an environment in 
which each individual is able to achieve his or her potential without 
being disadvantaged by their age’ (Walker and Taylor, 1998, p 3). These 
initiatives are intended to increase opportunities for older people in 
employment. And yet, we want to understand ifthey are employed not 
just by companies but also by voluntary organisations in an attempt 
to manage their volunteer workforce. Thus, the main purpose of 
this study is to identify possible age management practices vis-a-vis 
volunteers in voluntary organisations. We consider age management 
practices as all those organisational formal and informal policies or 
behaviours that emerged from the interviews, thereby implying an 
intentional or unintentional management of volunteers on the basis 
of their (older) age. This topic was studied by means of information 
gathered from interviewed organisational representatives on policies 
and practices regarding older volunteers, or specific initiatives (for 
example, a project, programme or measure) designed for older people 
as volunteers. 

Organisations may exhibit very different characteristics between 
them that could have a direct impact on the way they manage their 
work and their workforce (Mintzberg, 1983). For example, voluntary 
organisations may provide or carry out very different services or 
activities, be more or less professionalised, have different sizes, and 
volunteers of different ages and gender compositions. Thus, we argue 
that organisational policies, including those for the sake of managing 
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older volunteers, may be conditioned and influenced by these 
characteristics. And so, a second aim of this chapter is to determine 
whether certain organisational characteristics are associated with 
certain age management practices among volunteers. 

Nevertheless, age management policies may be affected not only by 
such organisational characteristics, but also by the attitudes towards 
older volunteers among organisational decision-makers. For instance, 
it was found that age discrimination in employment could depend on 
stereotypes about age and other age barriers (Sargeant, 2006). Thus, 
we consider it important to examine opinions held by organisational 
representatives on older volunteers, and whether (or not) some form 
of age barriers may be present among voluntary organisations. 

The chapter is structured as follows: the next section presents the 
main organisational characteristics to be looked at in the analysis, and 
how they are related to the sample of voluntary organisations being 
investigated. In the third section, organisational ‘age management 
practices’ are described and related, to the extent that it was possible, to 
the characteristics of voluntary organisations. Then, the fourth section 
provides an overview of opinions among organisational representatives 
on older volunteers, as well as reflections on the main organisational 
barriers to volunteering in older age. The chapter ends with some 
concluding remarks. 


Characteristics of organisations under study 


This section illustrates the main characteristics to be considered in the 
analysis of the voluntary organisations under scrutiny. In particular, 
we take into account the activity sector, the number of volunteers 
employed by the organisation and the age and gender balance of the 
volunteer workforce (see Table 11.2). We expect that according to 
different characteristics, voluntary organisations may have different 
ways of coping with an aged volunteer workforce, that is, this may play 
a role in shaping organisational practices for older volunteers. 

In the sample of organisations investigated, in both philanthropic 
and non-philanthropic organisations, the share of older volunteers was 
mainly high (in 69 and 76 per cent of the organisations, respectively), 
whereas with respect to the volunteers’ gender, contrary to non- 
philanthropic ones, most philanthropic organisations had a higher 
share of female volunteers. The share of female volunteers was about 
50 per cent in organisations mainly composed of older volunteers and 
in young-profiled organisations (data not shown). 
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Table 11.2: Characteristics of the voluntary organisations under 
study (n) 


Number of %ofolder % of female 


Sector* volunteers? volunteers: volunteers? 
n=73 n=73 n=73 n=69* 
Non- 
Philan- philan- 
thropic thropic L M H L H L MH 
The 
Netherlands У e И ia d $ ? "o 
England 3 5 0» 3 5 2 6 3 I. 2 
Germany 3 6 4 4 | 2 7 | 3. 35 
Sweden 9 0 3 3 3 4 5 0 | 8 
Denmark 4 6 3 4 3 3 7 3 2 4 
Italy 6 3 | | 7 4 5 4 3 2 
Poland 4 5 7 2 0 2 7 0 2 7 
France 4 6 I 3 6 0 10 3 3 3 
Total 39 34 24 20 29 20 53 14 19 36 


Notes: * We made a distinction in this sample between organisations that provide mainly 
philanthropic or altruistic services to needy people (sectors: social services, health, religion 
and international) and organisations providing mainly non-philanthropic and more self- 
expressive services and activities (sectors: culture and recreation, education and research, 
development and housing, law, advocacy and politics); * Low (L) = 0-100, Medium (M) = 101- 
500, High (H) = 501 or more;* L = rather low or below average, H = rather high or above 
average. Average is meant to be the total share of older volunteers (50+ years) among all 
volunteers in the country; * Low = up to 44%, Medium = 45-65%, High = 66% or more; 

* Unavailable in four voluntary organisations. 


Important organisational features also include the size (for this we 
based our estimation on the number of volunteers in the organisation, 
number of users and the magnitude of the organisational yearly 
turnover; information on this is reported in more detail in Principi 
and Lamura, 2011) and the number of paid staff in the organisation 
(Principi and Lamura, 2011). The degree or presence of the latter 
aspects, together with the kind of services provided (see Table 11.1), 
may also give a proper picture of the degree of professionalisation in 
the organisation, which is another key characteristic to consider in the 
analysis of organisational policies. 

In the following section we explore whether organisational practices 
of the volunteers’ age management can be found in the voluntary 
organisations being investigated, and whether (some) organisational 
characteristics may play a role in shaping the said volunteers age 
management initiatives. 
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Volunteers’ age management? 
8 S 


Age management of the workforce is a familiar concept to for-profit 
organisations (that is, companies). Studies on this topic underlined 
that initiatives could be found in a number of possible dimensions 
and phases of the working life, as, for example, recruitment, health 
and well-being, flexible working practices, training, transition to 
retirement, and so on (see, for instance, Naegele and Walker, 2006). 
Through our study, our aim was to understand if and how this 
concept of ‘age management’ applied to the volunteer workforce in 
the organisations being investigated. 

Officially, the majority of the investigated organisations did not 
seem to pursue any explicit strategies of age management in relation 
to their volunteers. More precisely, it was found overall that in the 
organisations under study the entire traditional concept of human 
resources management (HRM) concerning the volunteer workforce 
was not well established. HRM offices were found in large voluntary 
organisations, but they did not usually have any connection with 
volunteers, dealing only with paid staff. This applies less to large Italian 
organisations under study, since in that country paid staff were hardly 
found among voluntary organisations. 

Given the growing professionalisation of the volunteer sector 
(Warburton and Cordingley, 2004), it may be expected that HRM 
could increasingly focus on managing volunteers rather than dealing 
only with paid workers. The remaining part of this section provides 
evidence of volunteers’ age management practices in the following 
dimensions: recruitment, intergenerational exchange, training, 
flexibility, redeployment, exit policies and comprehensive approach. 
These concepts emerged in the organisations being analysed from 
interviews with their organisational representatives. As a matter of 
fact, in the investigated organisations, it was possible to recognise 
some organisational ‘age management practices, and to classify them 
according to the key dimensions of age management as identified 
through the case study methodology for employees working for the 
labour market (Walker and Taylor, 1998; Naegele and Walker, 2006). 


Recruitment 


Some informal actions (rather than real planned strategies) that 
indirectly refer to age management were found among the investigated 
organisations. In particular, several of them reported the wish to obtain 
a more suitable age mix of volunteers. This meant that, on the one 
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hand, older-age profiled organisations sometimes felt a lack of younger 
volunteers, whereas, on the other hand, younger-age profiled ones felt 
at times the need to involve a larger number of older volunteers. The 
study highlighted the presence of both mechanisms. 

Several studied organisations composed mainly of older volunteers 
complained about a lack of younger volunteers and would often invest 
to increase the participation of the latter. As to the specific reasons for 
this, organisational representatives reported the following: 


* a wish to rejuvenate the organisation and increase voluntary staff 
in order to remove a certain fragility within the organisation 
(Hospice); 

* for renovation purposes, and to better address the needs of some 
users (2 Studies); 

* to resolve concerns about the future supply of volunteers, given the 
relatively high mean age of current ones (WEA, WRVS); 

* need for knowledge, skills and a better understanding of younger 
people on some issues, for example, legal regulations and new 
technologies (MBU, Lekarzy Nadziei, Razem, Akademia); 

* to balance and complement existing older volunteers in terms of 
skills, energy and time (Waterways); 

* because older people are no longer fit enough to perform all tasks 
(Kunstverein, Lohner); 

* because younger volunteers have the potential to stay in the 
organisation for a longer period of time, thereby allowing some of 
the older volunteers to retire (Gistrup); 

* to promote and increase intergenerational engagement (WRVS); 

* because the best dynamic is found in groups with mixed ages 
(Salvation Army). 


Interestingly, most of the organisations that expressed this wish for a 
more suitable age balance were characterised by a high share of female 
volunteers, suggesting that older volunteer men tend to prefer a more 
intragenerational exchange. 

Despite the clear intention to move in this direction, little evidence 
was found in terms of concrete organisational strategies to achieve 
age balance, although the following was found in some medium and 
large organisations: 


* a project with 16- to 24-year-olds achieved a more balanced mix 
in terms of age, experience and skills, and gave young people the 
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opportunity to develop in personal terms and in technical areas 
(Waterways); 

* investment of specific funds to attract younger volunteers (WEA 
and Nivon); 

* organisation of youth conferences every three years, aiming to 
attract young people into the organisation (AVULSS); 

° programmes with clearly defined goals and a limited time frame to 
appeal to young people (Caritas). 


In most cases, attracting younger volunteers to this kind of organisation 
was not an easy task, and often the actions failed, according to 
respondents from certain philanthropic organisations. As some 
Swedish representatives put it, if there were too many older volunteers, 
it might be difficult to attract younger ones (Save the Children), and 
this remains a critical issue (Salvation Army). 

This difficulty is clearly evident at AVULSS, an Italian organisation 
actively trying to attract more younger volunteers, but with meagre 
results. Some responsibilities for the failure were attributed to the 
older volunteers themselves, who may have shown resistance and too 
little desire to communicate their experiences.A key responsibility for 
this failure is the kind of activity the organisation carries out, which 
is judged as 'not appealing’ by younger volunteers. Organisations also 
ascribed this failure to the lack of time that younger and very busy 
people have (AUSER, AVULSS, and some German organisations). 

The fact that organisations, where older volunteers were mainly 
present, tried to involve more younger people does not necessarily 
mean that the recruitment and contribution of older volunteers were 
not considered to be equally important. Indeed, some of them give 
outright preference to applicants aged 55 and over to carry out their 
activities, probably due to their greater experience (Seniorpartner), 
which could be exploited in the organisation according to the 
desired professional competences (DanAge), such that recruitment 
programmes addressing older citizens are now being developed 
(Salvation Army) as well as special training for project managers and 
best practice for recruitment (WRVS). 

There were also some examples of initiatives through which certain 
organisations, made up mainly of young volunteers, were striving to 
involve older ones, as in the following: 


* establishment of a ‘group on the accessibility to volunteering’ to 


attract underrepresented categories of volunteers, including older 
ones (ANPAS); 
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* ‘60 plus’ initiative: the association sent letters to all members over 
59 years of age to learn about their interests and their potential for 
civic commitment. In light of the replies, the organisation set up 
new sports groups, organised cultural tours, and so on (Werder); 

* concrete efforts towards even representation concerning age 
(Childrens Rights, some organisations in England). 


Intergenerational exchange 


The desire to have a more balanced age structure for the volunteer 
workforce in terms of their recruitment may of course be linked to 
the desire to pursue intergenerational exchange among volunteers. 
To add information to the rather scarce knowledge in the current 
literature on this topic concerning the reciprocal benefits that may 
be derived from the possibility of volunteers of different generations 
working together, our study found that the situation in the studied 
organisations could be considered favourable, since in most of them 
younger and older volunteers generally tended to carry out the 
same tasks and activities. Evidence in support of intergenerational 
understanding, empathy and collaboration is certainly present in some 
large English organisations such as the CSV, whose representatives 
stated that promoting intergenerational engagement was fine because 
‘it is a value in itself”, or WRVS, whose Heritage Plus project was 
designed to bring together different generations of volunteers 
through documenting their own and their community’s history. 
In the same direction is UNITRES project focusing on younger 
volunteers teaching ICT skills to older volunteers as a way of 
intergenerational exchange, and the German Caritas’ participation 
in the intergenerational Volunteer Services programme, aimed at 
attracting voluntary activity from both pensioners and young people 
in transition from the education system to employment. In a small 
Italian organisation that mobilises a considerable number of volunteers 
rather than paid staff, it was observed that when activities are shared 
between volunteers belonging to different age groups, the older ones 
in particular show greater satisfaction (UNIVOC). 

Large organisations that may heavily rely on paid staff can think 
of solving work problems through an intergenerational exchange. 
Thus, intergenerational cooperation may be possible whenever older 
volunteers have or acquire age-associated difficulties (for example, 
with hearing or some tasks that are physically demanding), since these 
inconveniences may be reduced by a younger fellow volunteer worker 
(Ronald). 
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The intergenerational exchange seems to be critical, especially 
for tasks such as being ‘members of the board’, a leading position 
characterised by the traditional predominance of older men (for 
example, Scout, and some Italian organisations), but in which some 
organisations are striving to involve more young people (and more 
women). Some Polish organisations, for example, underlined that as 
an older person leaves the organisation, there must be someone who 
will take over and continue its mission and initiatives. Thus, mixed-age 
boards were often preferred, yet not so easy to implement in practice. 
The same occurred in some Italian organisations. In two of them with 
mainly male volunteers, older volunteers are concentrated in leading 
positions, and in these organisations it is not so clear whether it is 
younger volunteers who are reluctant to be involved in managerial 
functions or older managers who refuse to step aside (AVIS, UISP). 


Training 


In the studied organisations, training is usually addressed to volunteers 
of all ages without a specific age dimension. Nevertheless, this activity 
is also described as very important in organisations where older 
volunteers constitute the majority (for example, Razem, AVULSS, 
Retraite Sportive, LFL, Solidarites). 

In this kind of organisation, participation in training is voluntary, but 
in some cases it becomes а must, especially when a specific task cannot 
be taken up before training has been completed (Seniorpartner). 
AVULSS representatives reported that older volunteers particularly 
lack ICT competence and need to be trained in it. Regarding how 
far training can be achieved, it was usually provided in the form of 
training-by-doing under supervision (Caritas), by means of brochures 
and written work instructions (Zeitzeugenbórse), as well as courses, 
conferences and meetings. In this way, older volunteers were able to 
broaden their horizons, and feel that their competences improved 
through volunteering (Senior Sport). Providing training was judged 
to be helpful in counteracting the possible withdrawal of volunteers. 


Retention strategies: flexibility and redeployment 


Most of the studied organisations wanted to retain their older 
volunteers for as long as possible. To achieve this, some of them, 
made up mainly of older volunteers, had introduced more flexible 
possibilities towards performing certain tasks in order to take into 
account the possible changing circumstances of older volunteers, 
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such as, for example, temporarily interrupting membership when 
needed and facilitating readmission afterwards (Caritas, Biicherhallen). 
Furthermore, since older volunteers generally have more time to 
volunteer, they could be considered to better fit certain flexible 
characteristics that organisations are requesting more and more, 
such as, for example, being available on demand around-the-clock 
(2 Studies). Flexible working practices are considered important for 
solving potential conflicts among people in relation to volunteer 
activity. Thus, for the studied organisations it was crucial to find an 
adequate intensity level of engagement. According to a young-profiled 
Swedish organisation, composed mainly of women volunteers caught 
between work, raising children and volunteering, this flexibility was 
crucial (Save the Children). 

Relative to older volunteers, the most often mentioned reasons 
identified by organisations for giving up voluntary work were 
changes in 'family circumstances” (for example, to care for a spouse 
or a parent, duties as grandparents, and so on) or in the ‘volunteers’ 
interests’. In these cases, to avoid the withdrawal of older volunteers, 
an appropriate retention strategy could be to offer a new task to 
older volunteers. This seemed to be important in some organisations 
composed mainly of older volunteers, as for the following two French 
organisations. Freres created a body (‘Fioretti’, that is, little flowers’) to 
deal with older volunteers becoming dependent on others or having 
worsening health conditions. The organisation tried to find and create 
new activities to maintain their commitment, and in a few years the 
number of older volunteers in the organisation had doubled. Another 
similar example is provided by Retraite Sportive, which set up an 
Old Age Commission with the task of studying and formulating 
proposals for reducing the negative effects of ageing (which were 
likely to discourage certain members), with the aim of retaining all 
retired people within the activities of the organisation. Even some 
young-profiled organisations pursue the retention of older volunteers 
when capacities and needs change with redeployment in another 
manageable task. For example, to help adult volunteers and thus retain 
them longer, Scout had established “adult support services’ with the 
tasks of advising and guiding volunteers with formal appointments 
in areas such as recruitment, induction, training and review of adult 
volunteers. In the case of small organisations with few older volunteers, 
their involvement in the decision-making processes through regular 
meetings and good communication quality was also considered a good 
retention strategy (Integrationslotsen). 
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‘Exit policies’ 


With regard to ‘exit policies’, there is generally no strict law or 
regulation that prescribes the age beyond which doing voluntary 
work is no longer allowed. Still, in some cases, such a rule could 
be found at the organisational level. In 2004, for example, Scout 
abolished its mandatory retirement age of 65 for volunteers with 
formal appointments as part of its commitment to diversity and 
equal opportunities. Hardly any of the studied organisations wanted 
its volunteers to retire because of ageing, but the professionalisation 
process had sometimes introduced certain reviews in large organisations 
with a modest number of older volunteers that could also be intended 
as ‘exit policies’. At the English Scout, for example, there is a procedure 
for reviewing volunteers which would formally allow those who were 
in an advanced age to reconsider their commitment and/or change 
to less active roles. The words are chosen carefully so as not to offend, 
but the implication is clear. Similarly, at the Dutch Ronald, from the 
age of 70, every year during the annual performance interview, the 
manager discusses with the volunteer the appropriateness of keeping 
on with volunteering. 

‘Succession planning’ has instead been introduced at the French 
Retraite Sportive, comprised mainly of older volunteers, where for 
each position, and particularly those of responsibility, a deputy is 
appointed in order to reduce the problems associated with absence. 
With this initiative, inconveniences linked to a lack of replacement 
of older managers due to possible sudden death, health problems or 
relocation are avoided. In any case, individual ‘retirement decisions’ in 
most of the investigated organisations are mainly and strongly linked 
with worsening health or physical conditions and changed capabilities, 
thus making the tasks too demanding, rather than ageing per se. 


Comprehensive approach 


A comprehensive approach to age management means dealing with the 
quality of HR management from recruitment to exit. Good practice 
in comprehensive approaches is characterised by, for example, an 
emphasis on preventing age management problems and a focus on the 
entire working life and all age groups, not just older workers (Naegele 
and Walker, 2006). This implies considerations on the good quality of 
‘the volunteer cycle’ without focusing solely on older volunteers. This 
aspect was found important, for example, at the large English WRVS, 
which has a policy for a ‘people engagement cycle’, starting at the 
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pre-recruitment phase and continuing with volunteers’ retainment as 
supporters after their withdrawal from active volunteering. 

Less structured examples in this direction were found in other 
organisations which could be summarised in two main organisational 
actions: (a) to select the best suited candidate according to the 
organisational needs and thereby preventing possible future problems; 
and (b) to take care of the selected volunteer in a better way during 
the volunteering experience. 

The main channel to identify candidates used by the studied 
organisations was word-of-mouth, but in certain cases they could be 
identified among members, as in a French sports association where 
the most dynamic and healthy members could be selected to become 
volunteers (Retraite Sportive). 

Some large organisations underlined that selecting the best-suited 
volunteers is more important than accepting all-comers, and one reason 
behind it could be that a work organisation needs expert volunteers 
for specific tasks. Interviewed representatives of the English Waterways 
underlined the importance of the selection procedure, because 'if 
you get the wrong person, they are with you for 10 years and the 
business will go downhill’. Thus, it seems that as a more professional 
framework evolves, organisations increasingly have to think about the 
necessary tasks to be done and allocate volunteers regardless of their 
preferences. A selection process took place in a number of investigated 
organisations (particularly in the more professionalised ones) in 
different countries. This process may consist of an initial interview 
(Nivon, Hospice, Freres), and this interview is also useful for finding 
a match between the organisations needs and the person’s interests 
and capacities (Werder). In some cases, organisations were required 
to provide selected candidates with compulsory training sessions 
before officially allowing them into the organisation (Seniorpartner, 
AVULSS, City Mission). The French Freres invests several months and 
resources to channel new volunteers’ talents through a proper course 
before volunteering. Introduction programmes for settling into the 
work and being familiarised with the organisations were normal in 
the Dutch organisations Cliéntenbelang and PKN. 

In order to contribute towards creating a good atmosphere, at Dgi 
and Senior Sport, a 'greeting group’ is in charge of making sure that 
new members feel welcome. Other ways to support a good quality 
volunteer cycle are training, accompaniment and regular meetings to 
organise activities. They are fundamental not only for new volunteers, 
as neglecting this aspect might be fatal for an organisation in the 
long term, since problems of loose bonding between volunteers 
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and the organisation may arise (Integrationslotsen, Zeitzeugenbórse, 
Ausbildungspaten). 

We conclude this section by considering that even if the age 
management concept is not widespread in voluntary organisations, it 
has to be said that some of these organisations have started to adopt 
age management considerations to manage their volunteer workforce, 
both to improve their performance and to increase opportunities 
for older volunteers. While this section has addressed opportunities 
for older volunteers, the following explores the main barriers to 
volunteering. 


Age discrimination in voluntary organisations? 


Age management has to do with removing age barriers, and this may 
be linked to negative opinions and stereotypes of older volunteers, 
among other barriers. The aim of this section is to investigate the 
main organisational opinions of older volunteers and the barriers for 
volunteering in older age. 


Organisational opinions of older volunteers 


All the above-presented organisational ‘age management’ practices 
may be affected by opinions and stereotypes of older volunteers, 
especially as perceived by organisational decision-makers (Henkens, 
2005; Principi et al, 2012). Indeed, organisational representatives 
mentioned both positive and negative concerns that might at least 
indirectly affect policies and practices towards older volunteers. When 
we inquired specifically over this, representatives of organisations 
with a high share of older volunteers in particular demonstrated 
appreciation for their older volunteers, considering them useful and 
reliable, for without them, they would simply no longer be able to 
operate (AUSER, AVULSS, UNITRE, Red Cross Army, WEA). In 
general, older volunteers were valued as those with more time and a 
greater commitment. At Nivon, for example, many were active after 
retirement for more than 20 or even 30 years, so in a way they grew 
older in the organisation. They were also appreciated for their great 
sense of availability, life experience, skills and knowledge, respect and 
authority. Other recognised strengths by the investigated organisational 
representatives included the fact that they can easily work 
autonomously, taking responsibility for their own projects (Gilde), as 
well as being pro-active (WRVS). According to representatives of some 
younger-profiled organisations, older volunteers have more sense of 
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duty and less monetary claims (Werder). They do not usually make 
cost-benefit analyses of their time investments, as the younger people 
do, and have the attitude of giving something to the organisation 
instead of only trying to get something out of it (Integrationslotsen). 

Besides the majority of positive opinions, however, some negative 
perceptions were also reported, mainly in relation to stereotypes that 
could potentially lead to discriminatory practices. Indeed, some of the 
interviewed people confirmed that older volunteers are less willing 
to change things, have too little will to exchange their experience 
due to a lack of trust in the younger generation, and so are less 
capable of learning new things and in general suffer from worse 
health and psychological conditions. Last but not least, according to 
representatives of two organisations, older volunteers are not always 
cooperative. 


Main barriers to volunteering in older age 


We have argued that opportunities might be conditioned by barriers 
such as organisational age-related negative perceptions, that may in 
turn be an indicator of possible age discrimination. From this, it can 
generally be said that when concrete actions to provide opportunities 
to older volunteers are missing, and negative opinions of older 
volunteers are overwhelming, this may well represent a barrier to 
greater involvement by older volunteers. More specifically, in the 
studied organisations, few practices were observed that could also 
be quite clearly labelled as discriminatory against older volunteers. 
For example, in a large young-profiled German organisation, older 
volunteers were not admitted to a corporate social responsibility 
programme. The director evaded questions on that programme, so the 
exact reason can only be proffered as a possible lack of identification 
models for the rather young public. In 2004 the English Scout 
abolished the mandatory retirement age of 65 for volunteers, even 
though in another English organisation members and volunteers over 
the age of 85 are currently not covered by the organisation’ insurance 
policy. Thus, there seems to be a need to combat age barriers towards 
volunteering through an appropriate awareness campaign to improve 
the ‘image’ of older people, not only at the organisational level, but at 
all levels. For example, their image may be usually quite ‘negative’ in 
the media (MBU), or even self-perceived as such at the individual level. 
Interestingly enough, when older people (especially those aged 70 or 
more) introduced themselves during their first contact, a question they 
commonly asked to a large English organisation supporting children in 
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schools with literacy was: Алп I too old?’ (УКН). А considerable role 
in this game may be played by the current ‘professionalisation’ trend 
of the voluntary sector. Although professionalisation may mean more 
attention to induction and training opportunities, it also contributes 
to excluding lower educated, unqualified and less healthy people, 
that is, mainly older volunteers (Principi et al, 2012). For example, 
for some DanChurchAid activities the lack of English skills could 
become an exclusion mechanism; and at Integrationslotsen, older 
volunteers become less suitable when they have a worse command of 
foreign languages than younger people. Similarly, at Seniorpartner and 
Ausbildungspaten, both with a high share of older volunteers, people 
with a higher educational level were preferred as they could serve as 
mentors for younger people as well as being generally regarded as 
more loyal. Professionalising volunteering often means carrying out 
appraisals of volunteers, a praxis that, as already anticipated, may be 
negative for older volunteers. For example, some of the investigated 
organisations had competence charts, because this helped them decide 
which volunteer could be deployed for which task (2 Studies). So, to 
a certain extent, volunteers are increasingly being treated in a similar 
manner to paid staff. As a matter of fact, one further key aspect of 
professionalisation is the role of paid staff employed by voluntary 
organisations. It is thus important to understand the relationships 
between paid staff and the volunteer workforce, and in particular the 
older volunteer workforce, over whether barriers still stand in the way 
of older volunteers due to a not-so-ideal relationship with paid staff. 

Large organisations that rely to a greater extent on employees and 
on only a few volunteers who are mainly older (that is, where paid 
workers have the power to recruit volunteers), may try to solve these 
problems by limiting the presence of volunteers in the organisation (as 
in the case of Kasteel). Another argument to support this view is that 
it is difficult to prescribe or forbid volunteers from doing anything, as 
they are not paid staff (Lohner). 

In some voluntary organisations, including older-profiled ones, 
volunteers felt that the staff merely considered them (that is, the 
volunteers) as people who should serve them (that is, the staff), and 
not the other way around (Tenants, DaneAge, 2 Studies, AVULSS). 
Furthermore, according to some interviewed people, sometimes 
employees perceive volunteers as essentially having the more pleasant 
jobs (2 Studies), or feel that their job security is impaired by the 
presence of volunteers (Caritas). On the same issue, in some Swedish 
organisations with a high share of older volunteers, trade unions have 
raised some questions over whether an increase in volunteer work 
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might result in a reduction in the number of paid employees (City 
Mission and Swedish Church). 


Conclusions 


Based on the ‘age management’ concept established in relation to the 
work of the labour market, and defined as 'organisational initiatives 
designed to combat age barriers, either directly or indirectly, and 
providing an environment in which each individual is able to achieve 
his or her potential without being disadvantaged by their age’ (Walker 
and Taylor, 1998, p 3), the main aim of this chapter was to determine 
whether volunteers’ age management practices could be found 
among the investigated European voluntary organisations. As a matter 
of fact, we have identified, as described earlier, some organisational 
age management practices in the following areas: recruitment, 
intergenerational exchange, training, Nexibility, redeployment, exit 
policies and comprehensive approach. So we can say with some 
certainty that even if most of the voluntary organisations did not 
officially pursue any age management strategy, organisational initiatives 
based on volunteers’ age were not unknown. This means that some 
voluntary organisations are currently striving to adjust work tasks to 
meet the needs and preferences of older volunteers by means of special 
measures in order to recruit and retain them for as long as possible. 
Yet age management practices have been implemented by 
organisations with different features, and we argued in the 
introduction to this chapter that organisational features might 
influence these practices. Indeed, some characteristics were found to 
play a prominent role in shaping such practices. It was found, for 
example, that the identified practices have not always had all the 
positive features implied in Walker and Taylor's definition (1998). Age 
management with ‘positive features’ seems to be found more clearly in 
organisations composed mainly of older volunteers that implemented 
some initiatives in line with the active ageing concept, intended as ‘a 
comprehensive strategy to maximise participation and well-being as 
people age’ (Walker, 2002, p 130). In concrete terms, this means, for 
example: flexibility to facilitate readmission after a period of care for a 
spouse or a parent or after grandparenting; redeployment to maintain 
commitment and reduce the negative effects of ageing; and succession 
planning with the aim of retaining older volunteers to prevent 
problems associated with their possible absence. Another distinctive 
trait is a wish to involve and have relationships with volunteers from 
the younger generation. Yet despite some efforts in this direction, 
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intergenerational relationships between volunteers seem difficult to 
realise, particularly in philanthropic organisations, probably because 
they imply activities that may not appeal to younger volunteers. 

Despite age management initiatives in line with the active ageing 
concept were mainly found in organisations composed mainly of older 
volunteers, some of these initiatives were also found in organisations 
composed mainly of younger volunteers. For example, some of the 
latter aimed to recruit more older volunteers to have a more balanced 
age structure for the volunteer workforce, since a better age-mix of 
such a workforce was considered valuable. 

The situation seems to show some difficulties for older volunteers 
in organisations with a considerable degree of professionalisation (that 
is, mainly large ones with a high level of paid staff, and sometimes 
organisations with mainly younger volunteers). Even if good practices 
are not missing from this kind of organisations (see, for example, 
the ‘people engagement cycle’ at WRVS, an organisation composed 
mainly of older volunteers), volunteers’ age management practices 
seem to be first oriented towards maintaining a suitable quality of 
work and solving work problems. This is not a negative aspect in 
itself, since a more professionalised volunteer sector would necessarily 
mean a more professionalised volunteer workforce. This is also clearly 
indicated in the increasing importance given by these organisations to 
a very selective recruitment process in order to identify the best suited 
candidates. However, this may sometimes imply certain uncomfortable 
or penalising practices for older volunteers, as, for example: difficulties 
in being recruited; allocation to a non-attractive task; or being 
‘dismissed’ as a result of a periodical review. 

A further issue discussed in this chapter was age discrimination 
in voluntary organisations, particularly with respect to opinions 
held by organisational representatives on older volunteers, as well 
as other possible organisational age barriers. In general, we found 
that especially (although not exclusively) organisations composed 
mainly of older volunteers held positive opinions of the latter, and 
even considered them reliable, available, experienced and skilled. 
These kinds of organisation also exhibited fewer age barriers, while 
the more professionalised ones tended, to a higher extent, to exclude 
older volunteers from certain activities or manifested some kind of 
age barrier. 

On the whole, the study indicates that even ifsome age management 
practices could be found among European voluntary organisations, 
the majority of the investigated organisations were still unfamiliar 
with the concept of ‘age management’. At the organisational level 
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there is still a need to remove direct and indirect negative perceptions 
of older people as volunteers. This should be considered in a context 
of growing professionalisation of the voluntary sector which may 
tend to exclude older people, that is, generally people with less 
individual resources. It would seem that the more there are paid and 
professionalised staff among these organisations, the more they tend to 
solve work problems at the expense of older volunteers, leading to the 
latter’s further alienation, for as pointed out by one respondent, they 
might have difficulties in seeing themselves within the context of a 
‘professional’ organisational environment (DanChurchAid). 
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Organisational reflections on 
the impact of working and caring 
on older volunteering 


Robert Lindley and Andrea Principi 


Introduction 


Voluntary organisations are conscious of the fact that volunteers have 
other potential roles, notably, as members of the paid labour force, 
as informal carers (particularly to family members), and in other 
forms of informal support to family and community. But this does 
not mean that all are concerned about the implications of these roles. 
An organisation in whatever country or sector of activity may be 
currently experiencing no volunteer recruitment difficulty at all, so 
its attention is drawn to other matters of policy and practice. Indeed, 
in general, the voluntary organisations taking part in this study were 
pre-occupied with managing and funding their present activity rather 
than with the long-term supply of volunteers. However, within their 
responses were various lines of thinking that indicate a more nuanced 
assessment of the implications of external labour market situations 
and the impact of demographic change on the timing and pattern of 
caring responsibilities. 

Following the theoretical approach adopted in the book as a whole 
and outlined in Chapter Two, this chapter deals, primarily, with what 
is termed the ‘meso level’, namely, the situations and perceptions 
of voluntary organisations. The focus is on older volunteers and the 
external conditions affecting their volunteering, as viewed currently by the 
voluntary organisations. The external conditions considered are those 
that act on the propensities and opportunities to volunteer and that 
affect the operations of the organisation through the influence of 
working and caring activities. This is in contrast to internal conditions 
created by voluntary organisations themselves. 

The external conditions may be related to the notion of the ‘welfare 
mix’ used in Chapter Two that refers to the ‘interactions/divisions 
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of responsibilities’ between the market and institutional conditions 
that comprise the external environment — family, labour market, care 
system and voluntary sector. So this chapter, in part, deals with how 
voluntary organisations, in effect, view the impact of the ‘welfare mix’ 
on older volunteering — that is, how the latter is conditioned by the 
former. 

Previous research on the impact of work and informal care on 
the volunteering of older people has concentrated much more on 
the individual level, namely, volunteers or potential volunteers, than 
on those who might recruit and deploy them. The imbalance in 
available empirical evidence also applies to the relative efforts devoted 
to theorising. If we focus further on older people, these disparities 
remain: as reviewed in Chapter Two, there is a significant body of 
research on older volunteers whereas there is little that addresses the 
views of the voluntary organisations themselves. 

For instance, activity and continuity theories (Havighurst, 1961; 
Maddox, 1968) stress the scope for maintaining activity with later 
ageing, and encourage expectations based on theories and evidence 
of how best this might be achieved. This is in contrast to the 
pessimism/realism inherent in the earlier disengagement theories 
of the ageing process (Cumming and Henry, 1961). Thus we may 
note that participation in volunteering is positively associated with 
participation in employment since paid workers have more individual 
and social resources, and this is conducive to volunteering (Wilson 
and Musick, 1997). Moreover, in most European countries retirement 
ages are increasing, as are the employment rates of older workers 
(OECD, 2011). However, scarcity theory (Marks, 1977) points to the 
potential difficulties of coping with multiple roles and the possibility 
that informal family care responsibility will crowd out volunteering. 

However, these perspectives are drawn from research on 
individuals. We do not know how voluntary organisations perceive 
the consequences for their activities of an increasing involvement 
of older people in the labour market, or if organisations are seeking 
partnerships with companies to increase their older volunteer force 
among employed people. Similarly, we do not know how organisations 
regard the effects of informal family care on older volunteering; this 
may be particularly crucial for organisations providing social care, an 
activity that may overlap with informal family care. Thus, this chapter 
gives priority to filling these gaps in knowledge by addressing the 
organisational rather than individual point of view. 

This chapter draws on 73 ‘case studies’ carried out in voluntary 
organisations operating in eight different European countries in 
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order to illustrate different examples of how they assess the impacts 
of external conditions on the volunteering of older people and the 
effects of these on the organisations themselves. 

The methodological position of the chapter is that the case studies 
are vehicles for identifying generic types of behaviour without making 
claims for representativeness. To aid identification of the organisations, 
there is sometimes reference to the country of location. Moreover, this 
may go further to mention an aspect of the national socio-economic 
policy environment that is likely to be part of the explanation of 
the views of the particular voluntary organisations being considered. 
Generalising from a relatively small number of cases to making 
statements about national patterns should, obviously, be avoided. 
However, explaining a given case or group of cases fully may naturally 
allude to features of the national environment that are likely to be part 
of that explanation without implying that all potential cases would be 
similarly affected. This chapter does do this to some extent, but the 
interaction between older volunteering and country 'welfare mixes’ 
is primarily a matter for the concluding Chapter Fourteen of this 
volume. 

Thus, in light of the above, this chapter seeks to bring more balance 
to the body of evidence available on volunteering, by extending our 
knowledge of the perspectives of voluntary organisations. Basically, it 
addresses the following four main research questions relating to the 
working-caring-volunteering nexus involving older people; 


1. How do voluntary organisations regard the implications of longer 
working lives for their volunteering environments, for example, 
through peoples underlying attitudes to volunteering, to what they 
have to offer and to when to make the time commitment? 

2. What is the experience of voluntary organisations in collaborating 
with private and public sector employers that seek directly to foster 
volunteering by their employees? 

3. How do voluntary organisations perceive the impact of an 
increasingly older population and the requirement for more 
informal family care on the contribution of older people to 
volunteering? 

4. Regarding informal family care, what further considerations arise 
for those voluntary organisations that specialise in the provision of 
social care? 


Thus, the following section turns to examine how volunteering 
situations are affected by the labour force participation of older 
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people (the first two questions). The third section is devoted to the 
experiences and diagnoses of voluntary organisations relating to the 
impact of family care responsibilities on older volunteering (the 
third and fourth questions). The final section brings together the 
implications of the previous two sections for what are the principal 
generic dilemmas that face voluntary organisations. This is done by 
addressing how far the apparent ‘logic of competition’, between time 
for volunteering, working and informal caring, applies in practice. 


The labour market 
Labour force participation of older workers 


Volunteering and work: orientating the discourse 


Based mainly on a quantitative approach, a considerable body of 
emerging evidence suggests that older people still in paid work 
are more likely to volunteer than those outside paid work (see, for 
example, Erlinghagen, 2010). This does not mean, however, that 
voluntary organisations may not feel the intensification and/or the 
extension of the working lives of older people as a threat that may 
have the consequence of reducing the supply of volunteers. 

Before referring to specific issues and illustrating their importance 
in the context of particular case studies, it is worth making some 
generic statements that apply to most of the cases and/or their wider 
environments: 


° The perceptions of voluntary organisations about trends in older 
labour force participation and employment rates and of their actual 
or potential impacts on the behaviour of their organisations may be 
plausible enough, but it cannot be assumed that they are necessarily 
based on sound analyses. 

° The propensity to volunteer is highest among those in employment, 
and among those with higher qualifications and/or skilled jobs 
and these two (overlapping) groups are growing in most countries. 
Evidence for this comes from survey analyses; these usually allow 
for differences in health among participants, so that the positive 
relationship between volunteering and working is a direct one and 
is not simply explained by a common positive relationship that 
each has with degree of good health (or of absence of limiting 
disability). 
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e Hours-related increases in older peoples employment rates may 
come about without changes in formal retirement ages, through 
increases in hours of work in pre-retirement or post-retirement 
situations, where retirement is defined as taking a pension from 
one’s main employment. This will be the case, especially where 
pension schemes impose no limitation on working for pay after 
retirement. 

* Where retirement is actually delayed, this may be thought likely to 
shorten or ‘squeeze’ the period left for volunteering, but whether 
it does so depends on what is happening to the length of healthy 
active life and on the patterns of interests and priorities that older 
people display through it. 

* There is some evidence (to be discussed later) that the ‘new seniors’ 
differ from previous cohorts at the same stage in their attitudes to 
volunteering, in that the kinds of commitment they give are less 
binding and more measured in terms of compatibility with their 
individual goals. 

* There is a strong gender dimension to how working, caring and 
volunteering interact. For some voluntary organisations, this is of 
explicit and central concern; for others it is implicit and apparently 
of uncertain significance to them (to be discussed later). 


The above observations have a bearing on a number of issues 
considered by voluntary organisations and covered in this and the 
following section. At the outset, however, we might note that, taking 
a country cross-section among a sample of developed nations, there is 
certainly not a negative relationship between participating in the 
labour market and volunteering. Indeed, volunteering rates are higher 
among those countries with higher employment rates (Warburton and 
Jeppsson-Grassman, 2011). Moreover, within the countries covered in 
the present volume, there are also no such negative relationships over 
time. 


Volunteering and work: the quantitative dimension 


It is easy to exaggerate differences in country-sector situations 
and their external conditions and changes in different factors over 
time, while ignoring the fairly common overall background. Many 
respondents recognised this, and referred to the extent of the potential 
pool of retired older volunteers simply because they do, in general, 
have more time to allocate as they wish, compared with younger 
and middle-aged people with developing families and careers to 
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attend to (Univoc, Teatro, Nivon, Gilde, Red Cross Army, DaneAge, 
DanChurchAid, Lekarzy Nadziei, WEA). This does not mean that 
actual — as opposed to potential — volunteering patterns are not 
radically different. 

Moreover, older peoples volunteering can be offered in more 
flexible forms (for example, by filling hosting vacancies at short notice 
in the case of Kasteel) and even in some cases on demand (as in 
2 Studies). However, from some cases, there were complaints about 
volunteers negating this advantage, by committing themselves to 
multiple volunteering activities that then constrained their availability. 
Retired volunteers may then be no more flexible than labour market 
participants. 

At the same time, there have been rigidities on the organisations 
side that look out of place, given changes in the external environment. 
Particularly noteworthy is the self-imposed constraint adopted by 
Retraite Sportive, where volunteers were requested to comply with a 
condition that they should not be active in the labour market. In light 
of the increase in the legal retirement age in France, this condition 
was under review (at the time of interview with the organisation) in 
order to broaden the target volunteer population. On the other hand, 
another management reaction was to regret the legal reform allowing 
people to hold a job and be paid a pension, which would give younger 
retired people a financial incentive to find paid professional activity 
rather than to work as volunteers (Randonnće). 

As regards the extent of change, some scepticism about the 
underlying trends was expressed by a small minority of respondents 
— for example, managers’ personal experiences of having been 
made redundant as older workers and their lack of belief generally 
in employers’ willingness to actively engage with seniors’ potential 
coloured the responses of a Dutch environmental leisure service 
(Nivon). They believed that much had to change within organisations 
and in the minds of employers before people would be able to be 
employed at higher ages. In other cases, respondents admitted they 
were not really aware of the labour market developments around them 
and the possible implications for their organisations, or simply had no 
opinion (Portes and most of the Danish cases). 

Leaving scepticism or lack of opinion aside, the demographics can 
be interpreted by some organisations in quite straightforward terms. 
Those involving both older volunteers and providing services to 
older people may indicate an underlying lack of concern because 
population ageing increases the ‘younger-older’ cohorts before it 
increases the ‘older-older’ cohorts: the supply of potential volunteers, 
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therefore, receives a boost before the demand from clients needing 
care expands (Seniorpartner). The effects of demographic change on 
volunteer supply in relation to demand are seen to be modest. 

However, few of the respondents took comfort from such 
‘demographic dynamics’. An equally straightforward view is that 
increased labour force participation will have a negative effect on 
volunteer supply; this was held particularly by organisations drawing 
mainly on older volunteers and providing altruistic services: Swedish 
Church, Mission Covenant, Salvation Army, City Mission, Red Cross 
Sweden. The Italian AUSER organisation took a similar view and 
another, UNIVOC, saw it as particularly penalising organisations 
heavily dependent on older volunteers. It was these organisations 
that were most likely to be analysing trends and looking for possible 
solutions. In contrast, organisations with a high share of younger 
volunteers as, for example, Save the Children and Children’s Rights, 
saw no such negative effect, the former because they believed that their 
volunteer work depended on ‘engagement’ and not time availability, 
and the latter because most volunteers were younger anyway, and 
in employment. Other organisations, most of whose volunteers 
are, in any case, in employment, tend also to regard the increase in 
employment rates among older people as not constituting a problem. 

Nonetheless, some organisations are concerned because they 
depend more on older women in part-time employment whose 
work intensity may increase to the point where it does encroach on 
their availability for volunteering; in others, substantial reductions in 
the pool of potential (women) volunteers were already in evidence 
(Caritas). 

Alongside these current problems faced by some organisations are 
the reflections from an organisation that was in no such difficulty 
but was wary of their recent experience of greater enrolment of 
volunteers as a result of the economic crisis; many older people had 
lost their jobs, retired or had had their working hours reduced and had 
volunteered. These organisations did not want to rely on this effect 
for the medium-to-long term, when it was hoped that the economy 
and employment would recover and higher employment rates might 
begin to have some negative effects on volunteer supply (UNITRE). 

Other organisations had noticed that rising labour force participation 
was having an effect on volunteering among older people, even 
though they themselves were not experiencing recruitment difficulties 
as a result, nor did they anticipate doing so. While not referring to a 
‘shortening’ effect, the age at which some seniors were volunteering 
had risen from 60 to 62-65 (Senior Sport). Phases of post-retirement 
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activity were identified in terms of spending the early two or three 
years catching up on doing things that had not been possible during a 
busy working life, followed by a period of feeling somewhat at a loose 
end, which led to some retirees turning to volunteering (WRVS). 

For organisations with a very broad ‘older’ age group engaged in 
volunteering, the specifics of gradual increases in formal retirement 
ages by three years or so, however, would seem to be much less 
pressing — yet organisational reactions could be quite different. Gilde, 
with volunteers aged between 50 and 70, saw the prospect of 90 per 
cent of their volunteers being ‘busy in the labour market’ if future 
policy scenarios came about. This led them to advocate volunteering 
as part of the transition between regular working life and active 
retirement. Yet the volunteer coordinator at Kasteel, working with 
50+ plus volunteers, saw no such difficulty just because the retirement 
age was rising and more recruits were 67 rather than 65. 

While it is possible to envisage a shifting of the volunteering phase 
of a person’ life in time following the shifting of retirement ages with 
no loss of volunteering effort in the long run, this would still imply 
at least a one-off drop in the supply of volunteering as this process is 
taking place. Moreover, not only is there a lag, following retirement, 
before someone might turn to volunteering, but there is also likely 
to be a lag in the effects of increased work intensity in later life, with 
or without an actual extension to working life. Those who approach 
retirement with volunteering in mind through a wish to ‘get involved’, 
have new experiences and learn new skills may feel differently if they 
have spent longer at work. These sentiments that may be keenly felt at 
60 could be less pressing at a later age. Some organisations that were 
trying to attract older volunteers in order to achieve more balanced 
age structures worried that they might miss the best moment when 
seeking to recruit them (ANPAS). 

Thus, although there are good reasons for monitoring the prospects 
for the supply of older volunteers, most of those cited by the case 
study organisations were much less concerned about the volume of 
supply but rather reflected qualitative considerations. 


Volunteering and work: the qualitative dimension 


Whether there are age-related propensities to volunteer, the above tends 
to ignore the fact that retirement may change the terms and timing of 
volunteering, but many people are already volunteering, and it is more 
a question of adjusting the extent and pattern of commitments, rather 
than deciding to volunteer or not to volunteer. The qualitative aspects 
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apply to these as much as to new volunteers. Those receiving most 
comment from the organisations and considered below, were: (i) the 
attitudes of volunteers and the nature of their volunteering; (ii) the 
place of women; (iii) the qualifications and professional experience 
that potential volunteers could offer; and (iv) the development of 
knowledge and skills relating to the volunteering roles. 


(i) 


On the nature of volunteering available, a number of the 
organisations pointed to changes in attitudes among the new 
seniors as being more important than any increase in labour force 
participation (although the two may be linked to some degree to a 
common effect). Reference was made to the more individualistic 
approaches that affected the willingness to volunteer, what to offer 
and how regularly. This was particularly underlined by voluntary 
organisations providing altruistic services (as, for example, Cross 
Church and Red Cross Army), probably since individualistic 
approaches tend to drive older people mainly towards self- 
expressive volunteering or other activities. In a rather different 
context, Gistrup, with a mainly older volunteer force, also faced 
what it felt to be a reduction in potential volunteers because of a 
lack of time and interest. 


As regards the place of women in the volunteering system, a 
number of organisations cited their concern at the observed or 
expected effects of rising labour force participation among older 
women when they were the dominant volunteer group (and also 
typically most subject to family caring pressures). Others, however, 
alluded to the under-utilisation of women’s capabilities, acquired 
through women taking advantage of greater educational and 
occupational opportunities, yet given limited scope when it came 
to volunteering, where they were assigned traditional roles. In 
France, for example, the fact that older men are more likely to be 
volunteering in responsible positions than women is explained 
by the relative lack of occupational experience of retired women 
(Poussou-Plesse et al, 2010). But rather than leaving this problem 
to resolve itself, at least in part, since the imbalance in experience 
is declining with successive generations, Retraite Sportive adopted 
a more pro-active approach. It created a special commission to 
reflect on methods of promoting access for women to responsible 
posts at all levels. Through its work, the committee examined the 
various social, cultural and structural obstacles, as well as time 
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management considerations, which constituted the principal 
hurdles to participation by women. 

In some of the Italian and German organisations too, concern 
was expressed at the lack of women in leading roles. A rather 
different emphasis here from that of the French one given above 
is indicated by the ANPAS respondent — pointing to the greater 
difficulty for women in reconciling family and volunteering 
activities, increasing as it does with age (see p 288), rather than 
the lack of women with suitable experience. 


(iii) While the external labour market context can influence patterns of 


volunteering, so can the qualifications and professional experience 
that potential volunteers can offer. In general, the respondents 
in virtually all countries acknowledged, at least implicitly, that 
there was a fairly benign relationship between, on the one 
hand, external growth in education, training and skilled work 
experience that potential volunteers were able to offer and, on the 
other hand, the evolving requirements of voluntary organisations. 
Indeed, the quality of supply has probably grown faster than the 
quality of demand, as indicated by the earlier point in relation to 
the under-utilisation of the skills of women volunteers. There is, 
however, a less favourable effect of this, in that people with greater 
capabilities to offer may be discouraged from volunteering where 
they see their potential contribution being un(der)-recognised. 


(iv) While the (internal) ‘age’ management of volunteers and the 


development of voluntary organisations was the subject of Chapter 
Eleven, an external labour supply effect on their behaviour was 
alluded to by a number of the organisations interviewed. This is 
the constraint on them resulting from a lack of suitably qualified 
people to work in a sector that is seeking to professionalise its 
operations in several areas. Again, the current employment crisis 
may lead more qualified people to apply for work in this sector, 
rather than volunteer to get some worthwhile experience to add 
to their CVs, while still pursuing jobs with conventional private 
or public sector employers. 


Employers: meeting business needs and social objectives 


The attitudes of voluntary organisations to more conventional 
business organisations derive from a number of factors. Here the 
focus is on how different relationships or linkages between voluntary 
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activity and the corporate level may have an impact on volunteering 
by older Europeans. First, there may be sponsorship relations in 
which the voluntary body receives donations of money, supplies of an 
organisations products or services and other resources (for example, 
business equipment), and accepts volunteer assistance; second, a 
voluntary organisation may provide charitable supporting functions, 
which it can legitimately carry out for a conventional business or, 
more usually, a public service; and third, a voluntary organisation may 
supply services under contract, again usually to a public service and 
ostensibly via normal commercial relations, where the voluntary body 
may have competed against other such bodies or commercial suppliers 
in order to secure the business. 

As regards the first type of linkage, the growth of corporate social 
responsibility programmes has included corporate volunteering 
activities (or employee volunteer programmes), where employees are 
given time off (paid or unpaid) during the working day to volunteer 
for specific purposes. This is particularly prevalent in the US but is 
also significant, if modest in scale, in certain EU member states as, 
for example, Denmark, the UK and France (see Chapters Four, Six 
and Seven, respectively). A milder form of commitment may come 
through the employer being especially flexible in allowing individual 
employees who wish to volunteer to do so without complications 
arising over making up the working time lost (AVULSS). Indeed, in 
Italy, AVULSS was very concerned about the effects of extensions to 
working life and was seeking to strengthen enforcement of the 1991 
Law no 266, which gives workers who are members of voluntary 
organisations an entitlement to take advantage of flexible working 
times, in order to carry out voluntary activities, allowing for the needs 
of the company. 

Examples of companies offering employees as volunteers to 
organisations were found in the Netherlands (Gilde), and there 
are similar initiatives in England, at RNIB and VRH. Similarly, the 
Ronald charity attracts various forms of support from profit-making 
organisations. Instead of a team-building day in the open air, a group 
of employees of one company helps out with chores; or a personnel 
officer of Dutch Railways gives advice to the charity’s manager about 
personnel management. 

A somewhat different corporate motivation comes into play in 
schemes that introduce into a retirement programme a period of 
employment that may involve being deployed in work for a voluntary 
organisation before retiring (Gilde, WRVS). 
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While these initiatives were seen as positive, they were often 
created at the margins of a companys human resources (HR) 
activity and could be weakened or withdrawn — for example, if the 
company experienced new business conditions and the implicit 
subsidies involved began to appear unaffordable or tied up too much 
management time. Those voluntary organisations involved with them, 
however, did not seem very concerned about the loss of this support 
in the event of the supplying organisation facing financial difficulties 
that would lead them to withdraw the programme. 

Indeed, anticipating potential problems may lead to mediating 
action: the project manager in the Biicherhallen assumed that the 
financial crisis would reduce the amount of money received from 
sponsors, but the organisation aimed to compensate for that by 
commissioning volunteers to engage in fundraising and selling books 
in flea markets. 

The second kind of linkage comes through voluntary organisations 
providing charitable services, usually to public or quasi-public bodies 
(for example, supplying people to act as hospital information guides 
for patients and families, serving refreshments and offering transport 
to and from hospital appointments; helping children to read; voluntary 
work on public heritage projects). In some of these cases, there is the 
potential for substituting volunteering for conventional jobs, at least 
to a degree. In general, voluntary organisations did not regard this 
as being very significant at all — but see below in relation to those 
providing care services. 

The attitudes of voluntary organisations or, more generally, the 
‘voluntary practitioner community’ towards taking on tasks under the 
third category, supplying paid-for services, appear to derive from a 
complex mix of different elements. These include, especially, culture 
(for example, what should be the responsibility of the individual or 
family to provide and/or fund and what should be expected from 
publicly funded services), activities relating to advocacy in the arena 
where political priorities are debated and recognition of social 
imperatives that provoke some citizens to respond actively on a 
voluntary basis to apparent social need. 

Concern can also derive from the view that some of these tasks 
should be carried out by employees, and not volunteers, and that the 
latter are taking paid work from the former. This is less likely to be 
the reaction when employment levels in the organisation are stable or 
rising. But when job cuts are a consequence of reductions in public 
spending, this becomes a more difficult issue. In point of fact, few 
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voluntary organisations referred to this as an external challenge to the 
legitimacy of their activities. 


Informal and structured care provision: the impact 
on volunteering of older people 


After the analysis in the previous section of the relationship between 
work and volunteering of older people, this section deals with the 
organisational perspective on the linkage between informal care 
and volunteering. It is divided into two parts: the first reports on 
how the organisations studied perceived the relationship between 
informal family caregiving in relation to older relatives and, more 
broadly, of family members (such as helping adult children in raising 
grandchildren) and volunteering in older age; the second focuses on 
those organisations that are primarily active in the care sector, with 
the additional issues that arose in their case. 


Older volunteers as family caregivers: organisational perceptions 


The views of voluntary organisations form the primary source for 
analysis but, as observed in the previous section regarding the effects 
on volunteering of the labour force participation of older people, it 
is not assumed that they are necessarily cogent or based on extensive 
analysis. These views are, however, important as perceptions that are 
likely to guide the behaviour of the key actor at the centre of this 
study. 

We can say that, while in general the voluntary organisations 
perceived family caregiving as a recurrent activity, this did not worry 
all such organisations. For instance, at Scout, with a relatively high 
proportion of younger volunteers, there were many individual 
examples where increased family/elder care responsibilities affected 
volunteering, but it did not have an impact on the organisation 
as a whole. Even at WRVS, taking on caring responsibilities for 
grandchildren or an older family member was one of the most 
common reasons for older people to drop out of volunteering, but 
they could join the charity again after a couple of years, when care 
duties were over (this also applied in some of the Italian organisations). 

Moreover, several organisations did not have particular problems 
in recruiting (older) volunteers, so the potentially negative impact 
of informal caring on volunteering was not felt to be a major issue. 
Furthermore, although our case study methodology does not allow 
generalisation, we should not be surprised that voluntary organisations 
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operating where informal family caregiving is not widespread were 
not concerned about its influence on volunteering by older people 
(for example, the Danish and Dutch organisations). 

Nonetheless, some organisations seemed to be directly affected by 
the influence of family caregiving on their volunteer workforce, and 
considered this to be a major problem. Ausbildungspaten, for example, 
regularly experienced cessation of individual volunteering due to 
volunteers family care situations. And representatives of some Swedish 
organisations believed that any greater need for informal family care 
would reduce the number of volunteers available, as people substituted 
informal caring for volunteering. Similar situations applied in Italy to 
ANPAS, UNIVOC and UNITRE. In the German Caritas and Lohner 
representatives” opinion, this effect extended to the recruitment of 
new volunteers. Indeed, organisations were more inclined to see the 
downside for volunteer supply of a major growth in demand for elder 
care, responsibility for its informal provision mainly falling on women 
in an environment where the role of the family in informally caring 
for older people is a strong one. This particularly applies to those 
organisations with proportionately more older people among their 
volunteers. 

Again, while emphasising the distinction between explaining a 
case partly by reference to the national policy and socio-economic 
environment and generalising to the national level from the level of 
the case, we may refer to the absence of concern about the effects of 
informal family care on volunteering among the Polish organisations 
interviewed. It is reasonable to hypothesise that this stemmed from a 
combination of the deep-rooted role of informal family care that is 
taken for granted in that country, combined with the extremely low 
role of volunteering apparent. 


Care provision by voluntary organisations: intersections with 
informal caring 


This section focuses on the implications of informal caregiving for 
those organisations that are primarily active in the care sector. Thus, 
narrowing the discussion further to focus on voluntary organisations 
providing social and health services (not just to older people but to 
other parts or all of the population) identifies part of the voluntary 
sector that clearly expects there to be a strong growth in the underlying 
demand for its services. Most of all, this relates to increases in life 
expectancy, albeit accompanied by rising healthy life expectancy. 
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Here, we confine the discussion to how informal caring by 
volunteers intersects with the work of voluntary care organisations 
and the broader care system. Three aspects of this are explored: (i) the 
relationship between volunteers as informal carers and their role in 
voluntary care organisations; (ii) the evolution of the care system and 
its consequences for volunteers and voluntary organisations, as seen by 
the latter; and (iii) voluntary organisations and public policy. 


The relationship between volunteers as informal carers and their role 
in voluntary organisations 


The potential effects of increased family care roles on volunteering 
behaviour have been discussed above in broad terms. Some more 
specific issues should be added. First, increased experience of caring 
may mean that certain volunteer caring roles become less attractive to 
people because they represent a reinforcement of what they contend 
with at home. Childrens Rights points to the fact that it is not simply 
a question of availability of time; contacts with children in distress are 
psychologically stressful and an increase in the home caring workload 
would reduce the number of volunteers. In the same vein, the 
respondent from the Italian UNIVOC, which provides social services 
to blind individuals, worried that a person caring for a dependent 
family member could not consider voluntary work within the social 
and health services as a ‘safety valve’, since they would be more or less 
pursuing similar activities to those carried out at home. They believe 
that people would presumably try to 'have a break’ in a different form 
of volunteering. 

However, there is another perspective offered by Childrens Rights 
itself, which identifies a potentially positive aspect: greater personal 
involvement in informal caregiving might entail a positive externality 
for volunteer organisations because citizens may become more prone 
to engage in civic organisation in the future. More specifically, the 
WRVS which provides, among other things, care services for older 
people, observed that it gained ‘quite a few volunteers’ whose 
parents had received support from the organisation and who joined 
WRVS after they had died, wanting ‘to give something back’ as the 
organisation had been ‘very helpful in their family circumstances’. 
Thus, in a way, they repaid the support their parent had received. 

Recently in the Netherlands, a foundation with about 25 care 
homes has provoked debate by proposing that such an altruistic 
follow-up might be turned into a way of helping to cover the costs 
of care more predictably, by preferring clients who bring their own 
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volunteer with them; this is achieved by introducing a condition into 
the contract for elder care that the family would supply a minimum 
number of volunteered hours per week, in return for their relative 
being accepted as a resident. 

Finally, despite the rather pessimistic Italian view mentioned earlier, 
as exemplified by UNIVOC, the Italian AVULSS joins Sweden 5 
Childrens Rights and the English WRVS in believing that there are 
positive aspects present where carers engaged in informal ‘voluntary 
work’ at home may be taking a first step to volunteering in the formal 
social or health sector. 


The evolution of the care system and its consequences for volunteers 
and voluntary organisations 


The majority of the investigated organisations providing care services 
employ mainly older volunteers and mainly women. There is a 
problematical element here in that male service users tend to prefer 
to be cared for by men (AVULSS). In light of this, two strategies 
identified were to recruit more men (for example, the Italian AVULSS) 
and young-middle-aged volunteers (2 Studies, Hospice, PKN, Swedish 
Church, MBU, Lekarzy Nadziei, WRVS). 

One reason for involving more young volunteers is that voluntary 
work in these organisations often involved physically demanding work 
(Lohner, 2 Studies, Ronald). 

Nevertheless, organisations were finding it difficult to meet these 
objectives, since young volunteers and men in general, seem to be 
less attracted by care activities. Furthermore, in some voluntary 
organisations with older age profiles (for example, Caritas), existing 
volunteers may not be so eager to integrate new volunteers from non- 
traditional groups. 

While the lack of balance between the demographic (age and/or 
gender) dimensions of volunteer supply and demand is evident in the 
above, it is accompanied by a corresponding one among employed 
care staff. Stimulating the supply of male workers, whether employees 
or volunteers, is a matter for public policy to wrestle with, rather than 
to be left simply to individual organisations. 

Against the above background, there are other important ingredients 
that different voluntary organisations must deal with. In some cases, 
organisations were struggling to recruit volunteers for specific tasks, 
such as visiting lonely older people (DaneAge and Red Cross Army). 
While measures to reduce the impact of this exist, for example, 
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through helping such people to become less isolated, these do not 
remove the need for ‘person-to-person’ contact. 

However, many of the voluntary organisations saw a more general 
issue when reflecting on their external environment, even if it also 
stemmed from the impetus to develop their organisations to meet 
changing internal aspirations to improve their performance. This is 
their need for more professional and competent volunteers (Lekarzy 
Nadziei, Emmaüs and Freres), whereas, in some organisations, the 
main perception was that this could not be met through the current 
profiles of older volunteers, as, for example, in some organisations 
investigated in Denmark (DanChurchAid, 9220 and Cross Church), 
even if older volunteers played a major role in this field. 


Voluntary organisations and public policy 


Most of the voluntary organisations studied believed that the demand 
for the care services they provide had been growing and would 
continue to do so in future. Most received funding from the state, at 
the national, regional and/or local level, and some from the European 
Union (EU). Some of this funding was (more or less) continuous, some 
contingent on formal contract performance and some time-limited, 
in accordance with the programmes of which it was a part. For those 
organisations that relied on these sources of funding (particularly the 
last two), sustainability was a continual concern, even if the underlying 
demand was rising, simply because the purchasing power of the state 
was not keeping up with it. Thus, even before the western financial 
crisis broke in 2008, all governments were struggling to devise plans to 
deal with a rising health and social care bill, at the same time as trying 
to improve the quality of care and quality of life of older citizens. 

The aftermath of the economic crisis has not just involved matters 
of finance. During the last decade in particular, certain types of 
external regulation, depending on the country, have impinged on the 
voluntary care sector. 

The Dutch context can be taken as a case in point. Here, volunteer 
supply is not a problem but the country has not been immune from 
the European economic crisis. Municipalities, having the responsibility 
to make policies for voluntary work, have sought to encourage free- 
of-charge volunteering in the health sector, since the crisis in the 
short run within the healthcare sector involves major shortages of 
professional carers (2 Studies). 

Thus, in a situation requiring an expansion of services by the 
voluntary sector (Hospice Utrecht), there is also an increase in 
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demand for more professionalised older volunteers. Exemplifying 
this pressure is the growing practice, according to 2 Studies, to 
work with competence charts for volunteers, which help them to 
understand which volunteer can be deployed for which task. A role 
in professionalising volunteer work is also played by the need to meet 
similar standards for volunteers to those for employees concerning 
safety and hygiene. 


While the above issues are already in the centre of the big picture, 
there are others that appear at the margins, where the perception 
of the ‘challenge’ to voluntary organisations is given another twist. 
Rising informal family care may not only compromise the capacity 
of some voluntary bodies to meet the growing demand for care, given 
its potential impact on the supply of volunteer carers. It may also 
compete with established volunteer bodies in providing that care; at its 
simplest, more informal caring may mean less work and funding to bid 
for by voluntary service providers than would otherwise have been 
the case (as noted, for example, by the Salvation Army in Sweden). 
The situation can be complex, however. Governments have been 
exploring (indeed, experimenting on a large scale, in some cases) with 
different approaches to caring that generally favour services in the 
home and improving the financial and other support for family carers. 
Thus, rather than seeing the increase in informal family care as, in 
some way, potentially reducing the funded demand for the services 
of voluntary care organisations, some organisations assessed the 
position from a different perspective. They believed that the demand 
for their current services would not decrease but would, instead, be 
supplemented by needing to provide assistance to family carers — the 
Italian AUSER, for example, pointed to this, but was concerned that it 
would not be able to meet increasing demand for such support. 
Furthermore, at a time when it may seem that the scenario for 
voluntary organisations appears quite promising, given the calls for 
more engagement of volunteers in the care sector to save public 
money, the state may not allocate adequate resources for competency 
development to improve the quality and organisation of voluntary 
work to the level needed (as observed by DanChurchAid). Thus, care 
organisations were coming under great pressure to deal with a decrease 
in public funding when demands on their activity were growing (for 
example, Caritas and Lohner, providing goods from clothing and food 


banks). 
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Conclusions 


It is clear that socio-economic changes are leading to competition 
for the time of those who might volunteer. The activities of three 
(overlapping) groups are most involved: greater participation by 
women in the labour force; extended working lives of older people; 
and greater engagement of the ‘young-older’ in informal caring for 
elderly relatives who are living longer (albeit with greater healthy life 
expectancy) and grandchildren whose parents (mothers) are working 
more substantially in the labour market. 

Two of these forces stem from the rising attainments achieved in the 
education and training systems, especially prior to entering the labour 
market. This has been particularly dramatic for women, buttressed by 
positive changes in attitudes and equal opportunities employment 
legislation, and has contributed to their higher employment rates; but 
it has also contributed, along with the expansion of occupations in the 
intermediate and higher levels of the occupational hierarchy, to older 
people staying on longer in employment. 

This final section draws on the key findings of the previous two 
sections relating to the research questions posed at the start of the 
chapter in order to offer some more general reflections on the 
situations facing voluntary organisations, referring to the analytical 
deficit, the qualitative dimension and competing concerns in their 
operation vis-a-vis the external environment. 


An analytical deficit 


Voluntary organisations view external challenges regarding their 
abilities to recruit and manage an effective volunteer force through a 
mix of concerns that are not always accompanied by helpful analysis. 
There is a tendency to blur distinctions between: 


* their ability to meet current demand as opposed to future demand; 

* funded demand and the underlying demand that includes unmet 
need; 

» the different sources of the challenge, however defined: rising 
demand for the services they provide; an absolute decline in the 
supply of volunteers; and a rising supply of volunteers, but one that 
is failing to keep pace with the rising demand for them; 

° the qualitative dimensions to the match between volunteer demand 
and supply. 
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This uncertainty is not particularly surprising, given the contrast 
between the lack of regular information available on developments 
in the ‘market for unpaid volunteers’ and the considerable volume 
of labour market information and analysis available to conventional 
employers, dealing with questions of the demand and supply of paid 
labour in both quantitative and qualitative terms. 

Most voluntary organisations are not used to thinking in the above 
terms, yet are increasingly having to develop the capacity to do so. 

When it comes to those areas of voluntary work that overlap with 
or complement public services, especially in health and social care, the 
limited knowledge and understanding that voluntary organisations 
have of their external environments is compounded by the approaches 
taken by most governments. As shown in the earlier country chapters 
(Part II), public authorities achieve only periodic understandings of 
the situations in the voluntary sector through the reports of ad hoc 
review committees, yet they often adopt bold positions setting out 
various contributions they want the voluntary sector to make to social 
welfare. 

This analytical deficit is at its greatest in the case of the welfare 
of older citizens, in contrast to the efforts made to assess childcare 
situations or mainstream healthcare provision. 


The importance of the qualitative dimension 


Woven into the discussion of external influences on volunteering are 
organisational expressions of concern about the capabilities of the older 
volunteers available. These are quite sensitive to their cultural histories 
and current situations. But whether organisations state them baldly 
in terms of ‘quality of volunteers’, or in more nuanced terms, these 
expressions boil down to three essential messages. First, there 1s a need 
to improve organisational performance through professionalising the 
management of volunteers and their relationships with the roles of 
employed staff. Second, while there is a need for volunteers to carry 
out traditional tasks, there is also a need for them to tackle more 
demanding functions. And third, in pursuing the latter, organisations 
should capitalise both on the rising supply of better qualified people 
approaching retirement and on the higher propensity of such people 
to volunteer. 
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Competing concerns: working—caring—volunteering—funding 


This chapter has explored the views held by voluntary organisations 
on the current and potential impacts of labour force participation and 
informal family caregiving by older people on their abilities to meet 
the demand for their voluntary services. These relate to the first and 
third questions, respectively, of the four posed in the introductory 
section. We find that organisational perceptions differ according to 
the structure of their volunteer force (organisations involving older 
and women volunteers saw greater difficulties), the nature of the 
activity (organisations providing ‘altruistic’ services seemed to feel 
more vulnerable) and, to some extent, the ‘welfare mix’ of which they 
are a part. 

Overall, organisational views are dominated by short-term 
considerations in which the effects of rising employment rates among 
older people seem to be regarded as being less important than the 
effects of their growing responsibilities for caregiving. 

The first question led to a second about interactions with private and 
public sector organisations via employee volunteering: the small number of 
cases offering insights into these no doubt reflects the fact that this is 
still a relatively marginal phenomenon in Europe compared with the 
US. However, there is scope for further development, for example, 
through linkages to the retirement transition where phasing out of 
paid work might be accompanied by phasing in of some or more 
volunteering, with resourcing from the employer. 

Thus, regarding the fourth question, relating to the particular 
experiences of those voluntary organisations that specialise in social care, these 
are doubly affected by such developments: they usually rely greatly on 
older people and women as volunteers, the two groups most affected 
by the rise in both labour force participation and informal caring. 
In addition, where people engage in family caregiving, voluntary 
organisations recognise that this may replicate too much the demands 
that volunteers do or would experience. On the other hand, it is 
acknowledged that informal caring can be conducive to the later 
resumption or take-up of care-related formal volunteering. 

It is difficult to anticipate what the implications of the financial 
crisis are ultimately going to be for volunteering in general and that 
of older people in particular. Voluntary organisations often receive 
funding from the state of one kind or another. Restraints on public 
spending are likely to affect their work, even their viability. Yet it is 
just at such times of austerity, with cut-backs in public provision and 
funding of care services that voluntary organisations come forward to 
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support the needy members of the population. It remains to be seen 
what may happen in the future — that is a matter for the next chapter. 
Meanwhile, if the current views of the organisations are extrapolated, it is 
probably true to say that they expect that the effects of this stringency 
in public finance on the future operations of voluntary organisations 
— on both the demands they experience and their capacity to meet 
them — will exceed the labour market effects on volunteer supply. 

However, there is also a sense from this research that voluntary 
organisations are beginning to see a rather different volunteering 
environment emerging, whether through changing preferences, 
labour market opportunities/constraints, or family imperatives. These 
external conditions will increasingly impinge on organisational styles 
and strategies and on the experiences of the older volunteer. 
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THIRTEEN 


Organisations’ age management 
of older volunteers: 
pointing to the future 


Joop Schippers and Andrea Principi 


Introduction 


In the two previous chapters we presented information on the current 
situation of voluntary organisations: their characteristics, their policies 
towards older volunteers and their perception of older volunteers. The 
social environment of voluntary organisations, however, is changing 
and will continue to change over the next few decades. This may pose 
new challenges as well as offer new opportunities for volunteering. 
Demographic change, for instance, may result in a lower supply of 
care by younger generations and a greater pressure on older people 
to care for frail members within their own family circle, which will 
presumably have a negative effect on the supply of older volunteers. 
Population ageing, however, is also associated with increasing longevity 
and better general health among older people. This, in turn, may 
increase the number of potential recruits for voluntary organisations. 
This potential growth in the number of volunteers, however, may 
be confined by a European-wide trend to increase the mandatory 
retirement age. Moreover, future generations of older people will be 
better educated and higher educated people are inclined to stay in the 
labour market longer. Thus, future prospects in the supply of older 
volunteers are highly uncertain. 

In light of the trends described above, this chapter focuses on the 
way voluntary organisations look at and deal with uncertainty about 
future developments. No matter whether voluntary organisations 
have or do not have formal age management strategies or policies, 
they will have to cope in any case with these changes and uncertain 
developments. That is why the main aim of this chapter is to identify 
future-oriented ideas, plans or initiatives initiated by the voluntary 
organisations. 
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As will become clear in the course of this chapter, some organisations 
explicitly took this future perspective into account, while others were 
less focused on this. Most had no current organisational policies 
and practices regarding older volunteers in place, nor did they have 
any future policies in development. This does not necessarily imply, 
however, that the policies of these organisations did not offer a 
proper future perspective. Compared to Chapters Eleven and Twelve, 
however, in this chapter we try to connect the mentioned expected 
changes and developments to organisational policies, and to read their 
potential impact for the future. To this purpose, we include exemplary 
results from the organisations in the eight different countries, selecting 
them from the empirical data collected. The 'line of our story” does 
not include judgements in terms of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ practice, but 
rather tries to describe as accurately as possible — from the limited 
information we have on organisational policies — how the voluntary 
organisations looked at and were going to deal with the future. Given 
the nature of the methodology employed (case studies), information 
is treated qualitatively. 

In the following, we first provide an overview of how the voluntary 
organisations defined and perceived future age management issues 
in their own organisations. Were they worried about the future 
supply and availability of older volunteers in light of the mentioned 
developments? And did they think they should and could manage 
the future role of older volunteers in their organisations? In the next 
section we examine the more prominent intentions that are developing 
in various organisations to cope with the changing environment. This 
also allows us to identify examples of age management that are dealing 
with potential future developments. The fourth section focuses on 
organisations suggestions and ideas concerning the desired future 
supportive government policies, while the final section concludes this 
chapter. 


Organisations’ perceptions of future age 
management issues 


The organisations showed a wide variation in terms of what they 
considered relevant issues from an age management perspective. On 
the whole, as already observed in Chapter Eleven, age management in 
strict terms did not seem to be regarded as a priority by many of the 
voluntary organisations, even though several of them believed that a 
balanced age structure might have positive effects, and some considered 
a balanced volunteers’ age mix as a desirable goal. Indeed, for some 
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voluntary organisations the overall lack of volunteers represented 
a major problem, while others were still primarily worried about 
how to best match supply and demand of (older) volunteers, or the 
continuity of their participation. As in many cases future perspectives 
are linked to the aims organisations have set and to initiatives they 
have undertaken in the past, in this section we analyse how this is 
likely to have an impact on future strategies, identifying to what 
extent the voluntary organisations foresaw future problems related to 
older volunteers, and whether they expected to develop or consider 
age management policies to cope with these problems. 


Changes related to older individuals 


For some organisations, the leading idea about why they should 
engage in some kind of age management for volunteers in the future 
was the increased longevity and ongoing ageing of the population. 
This process may imply the development of both positive and 
negative organisational views about volunteering in older age. 
What is important here is that organisations identified increased 
longevity as one of the main challenges for future development of 
the volunteer workforce. Seen in a positive way, increased longevity 
means that the average age and the share of older volunteers will grow, 
and so will their supply. This was clearly underlined by one German 
representative, who expected future cohorts to have a period of 30 
years of volunteering after the end of their working life, compared 
to 6-10 years in the past (Seniorpartner). Population ageing was, in 
this sense, evaluated positively, especially by organisations that relied 
mostly on older volunteers. Most organisations, however, reported a 
rather ‘neutral’ feeling about this: they did not think this would have 
a negative or positive impact on their activities, while only a few 
organisations thought that population ageing might have a negative 
impact. This was the case for those that had made some efforts 
to increase the supply of younger volunteers but that had already 
had difficulties in recruiting them, and were now afraid of finding 
it increasingly hard to attract suitable young candidates. As some 
interviewees put it, if there is a tendency among older volunteers to 
stay active over a longer period of time, it becomes more important 
for organisations to pay attention to recruiting ‘the right’ person, 
since "if you get the wrong person, they stick with you for 10 years” 
(Waterways). This illustrates more a relevant attitude than an actual 
or future policy, but also illustrates how closely current and future 
policy perspectives are connected. Furthermore, even if older people 
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are in general increasingly healthier than previous cohorts of peers, 
according to some organisations a progressive ageing of volunteers 
would also increase the need to pay more attention to their health 
and physical abilities, as health inequalities among voluntary workers 
might increase (UISP, Retraite Sportive). As some volunteers might 
reach a very old age, the risk of higher absenteeism due to illness was 
also mentioned (Kunstverein), even though this was believed to have 
only a moderate impact on organisations. 

This apparently supportive scenario of older people living longer 
and having more time to volunteer was undermined by their own 
changing attitudes and preferences concerning volunteering. Many 
older adults might not settle for simple voluntary tasks, but ask for more 
challenging and varied commitments (Senior Sport). Consequently, 
some organisations realised that something should be done to face 
potentially negative developments in this respect. Indeed, while most 
of the investigated organisations appreciated older people’s large time 
availability, some reported a tendency among older volunteers to be 
available only to a limited extent (Ronald). 

As today’s older Europeans are on average healthier and wealthier 
than previous generations, their aspirations are higher, too, as they 
want to undertake and can afford long journeys or to buy a cottage 
somewhere in the country where they stay occasionally. This means 
that they are not always available on a regular basis. Related to this 
point was the organisations’ observation that the coming generations 
are increasingly opting for ‘loose ties’ (Caritas): they want to participate 
in a project for a limited period of time and then commit themselves 
to something else. What they did not want was a permanent relation 
with one specific voluntary organisation. Taken together, these two 
tendencies resulted in some voluntary organisations being worried 
about the stability of their pool of older volunteers, and this may be 
supposed to affect mainly organisations with a high share of older 
volunteers. For example, some of them expected and complained 
that in the future they would have to work with a smaller group of 
permanent volunteers, supplemented with a larger circle of temporary 
volunteers for particular projects, whose recruitment may require a 
lot of time and effort (2 Studies). This is one of the reasons why 
comparing older volunteers to older workers is not appropriate in 
all respects. As one representative of an English organisation mainly 
composed of older volunteers said, volunteers can walk away at any 
time, saying that they no longer want to engage in what they are 
doing, so “it is all about making the volunteer want to stay and to 
be part of your organisation” (WEA). For several organisations older 
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volunteers’ motivational issues were thus becoming the focal point for 
their age management strategies. 


Changes related to organisational needs 


In almost all organisations investigated it was increasingly evident 
that there was a growing need to provide highly professional services 
through volunteering. Even though voluntary organisations could 
not quantify this development in terms of different educational 
categories they might need, some of them did realise already that 
this might constitute a growing problem in the future. The older the 
volunteers become, the less likely it is that they would automatically 
have the (physical) capacities, skills and abilities required for this high 
performance. This put voluntary organisations in a similar position 
as ‘ordinary’ employers: did they want or could they afford to invest 
in improving older volunteers’ capabilities and/or could/did they 
want to assign the less ‘productive’ older volunteers to easier tasks 
requiring lower qualifications? This observation may to some extent 
modify the image of voluntary organisations belonging to a kind of 
‘sheltered’ sector of society and the economy, where there is a place 
for everyone, irrespective of ones competencies and capabilities and 
where, according to the Olympic ideal, participating prevails over 
gaining. Organisational needs may develop in such a way that in the 
future there will be not enough room for everyone, as some potential 
older volunteers may not pass the ‘productivity hurdle’. 


Changes related to the surrounding society 


Recent societal developments may be seen by organisations as threats 
for future volunteering by older people. This applies, for example, to 
the role of paid work in the labour market and obligations related to 
informal family care, as well as to the economic downturn that Europe 
is currently experiencing. Since in the future both mothers and older 
workers are likely to remain more often in the labour market, even 
when they have respectively young children and grandchildren, 
some voluntary organisations felt that they would have to compete 
with older people’s double role of being both grandparents and paid 
workers. Several organisations (Kunstverein and Waterways), operating 
in countries that have already increased the official retirement age, 
feared that the growth in the number of older volunteers resulting 
from increasing longevity would be pruned away by this increased 
retirement age, especially if this followed the trend of national life 
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expectancy. Other organisations (UNITRE) complained that, if an 
older person had to choose between spending time in caring for 
grandchildren or on voluntary work, usually the first is expected to 
take priority. 

In addition to these issues highlighted by our study, recent literature 
shows an increasing risk of competing claims on older peoples time 
due to a growing age gap between successive generations, resulting 
from the fact that more and more European women are postponing 
motherhood (Beets et al, 2011). While the age gap between generations 
had fallen to less than 25 years in the 1960s, today the age at which 
mothers give birth for the first time has increased to over 30 (and 
even later for highly educated women). Consequently, grandchildren 
may be born when their grandparents are well in their sixties (Geurts, 
2012). Another important factor is represented by the economic crisis. 
On the one hand, this may be seen as fuelling the future voluntary 
sector, since governments may increasingly rely on voluntary activities 
given the overall climate characterised by budget cuts and by people 
feeling stimulated to commit in volunteering (Lohner, Scout); on 
the other hand, however, the crisis itself may prevent governments 
from adequately supporting even the volunteer sector (and thus older 
volunteers) in the future, and thus from guaranteeing suitable services 
(Waterways, Biicherhallen). 

From what has been reported above, it is possible to conclude that, 
even if the need for future ‘official age management initiatives in a 
strict sense was not yet being perceived as urgent by organisational 
representatives, most of the future challenges related to an ageing 
volunteer workforce were not unknown to the organisations. In the 
light of this, some organisations were indeed going to cope with 
them through specific future strategies and actions, as illustrated in 
the following section. 


Volunteer age management: insights on future 
attitudes, strategies and policies 


Only a few of the voluntary organisations under study were engaged 
in future-oriented age management, primarily because they did not 
feel the need for special future policies or initiatives in this area. For 
example, the Danish organisations 9220 and Gistrup argued that they 
did not aim to implement age management because they wanted to 
recruit on a broader scale, since age as such was not an important issue 
for them. Some organisations, as for example, Tenants, thought that the 
lack of strategic planning about volunteers’ age could be considered 
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a consequence of an ‘old-fashioned’ management approach in 
voluntary organisations, or might even result from the non-existence 
of management. Indeed, often the way voluntary organisations had 
come into existence, developed and grown over the years did not call 
for any form of age management, so there was simply no tradition in 
this field. In both cases, the result is the same: a passive attitude with 
respect to age management. 

On the contrary, those organisations that currently have 'age 
management strategies in place could pose questions on this in a 
future perspective. The old-profiled Italian organisation AVULSS, 
for example, pointed out two main alternative explanations in this 
respect, in the attempt to elucidate its failure to involve more younger 
volunteers. The first attributed this failure to the organisation, judging 
it as too passive; the second ascribed it to general external aspects, such 
as, for instance, a general tendency of lower commitment to voluntary 
organisations. The way to answer the crucial question to what extent 
age management strategies are future-proof can lead to two basically 
opposite conclusions and future behaviours, that is, a more active 
organisational attitude in the former case, and a more passive one in 
the latter. And indeed, our study shows that both examples of what 
we can call ‘a passive attitude’ and an ‘active attitude’ about future age 
management initiatives were found (as illustrated below), showing in 
particular that organisations with a higher degree of professionalisation 
generally tended to adopt an active rather than a passive attitude. 


Passive attitude 


The Italian organisation UISP is an example of a passive attitude. 
It saw itself as a passive actor, since the organisation was convinced 
that the main cause for the low interest of younger volunteers lay in 
external economic factors rather than with its organisational efforts. 
Organisational representatives argued that if young people have to 
deal with unemployment and are putting all their efforts into looking 
for a job, they will hardly find time to volunteer. In a similar vein, 
this organisation argued that, in case of a further worsening of the 
Italian pensions’ levels and requirements, older volunteers might be 
lost as well, as they would have to start looking for paid activities to 
supplement their old-age pensions. In such a context, this organisation 
did not feel particularly encouraged to undertake age management 
strategies in the future. 
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Active attitude 


Other organisations, however, thought that it is more up to them to 
attract more older volunteers and to manage them in appropriate ways, 
planning therefore to apply some form of age management for the 
future. At the English WEA, for example, rather than pushing this issue 
to policy makers, it was argued that it was important ‘to engage with 
people on their terms at a local level’, and to develop their confidence 
so that they can engage in matters that interest them, pointing to 
older people’s personal needs and motivation. This represents an 
organisational challenge to better understand people’s driving forces 
and skills, in order to strengthen their abilities, for instance, in using 
information and communication technologies (ICT), thus enabling 
them to start deploying them and becoming more proficient. In sum, 
several organisations were striving to make the voluntary work more 
attractive to (older) volunteers, in order to recruit and retain them, by 
explaining to them that they could be useful in the organisation even 
in older age (AVIS). The following examples show which forms these 
efforts are concretely taking, and can be considered as organisations’ 
‘future intentions’ of age management of volunteers. 


Organisational orientations in a future perspective 


In the Swedish Mission Covenant’s opinion, different strategies to 
meet the needs of the ageing population had to start from the actual 
needs of older people themselves. For example, one of the most 
relevant was that of breaking older citizens’ isolation through social 
and cultural activities, an area in which this organisation believed it 
could play a major role. 

Dutch organisations operating in the healthcare sector (mainly 
composed of older volunteers) are experiencing shortages of 
professional staff, and therefore plan to rely mostly on volunteers in 
the future (2 Studies). For this reason, they are exploring what the 
wishes of the ‘new volunteering style’ are (for example, of young 
seniors with a more hedonistic lifestyle, who do not want to commit 
themselves for continuous and long-term civic responsibilities). In the 
same way, the English WEA’s coordinators are focusing on responding 
more effectively to the demands for support coming from volunteers and to the 
quality of their experience, in order to ensure that their deployment 
and retention will be (more) effective. 

On the other hand, different Danish investigated organisations are 
planning or implementing actions linked to the age management 
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of volunteers. Dgi’s future plans and objectives will be focusing on 
developing more arrangements for retired people. In order to retain 
and attract more seniors, Dgi plans to work on the organisations 
culture, as seniors are sometimes perceived to be difficult to engage in 
a voluntary organisation, because it becomes too formal and somehow 
too ‘posh’. Hence, Dgi plans to clarify the difference between paid and 
voluntary staff, the former being necessary to take care of the overall 
administrative work. Moreover, the organisation underlines that the 
paid staff are supposed to service and support volunteers — and not the 
other way around. This way, volunteers should be able to focus more on the 
content and interesting aspects of work, thus making volunteering more 
attractive for seniors. 

DaneAges future intentions are to strengthen their voluntary leaders by 
organising management training. This will be arranged in collaboration 
with the volunteers themselves and will focus on improving their 
abilities to motivate and qualify voluntary workers. DaneAge has 
also initiated a pilot project about recruitment of younger senior 
volunteers (50-65 years), through five local committees that have been 
working on ways to improve the dialogue with potential members in this age 
group. This process made it clear to the committees that, in order to 
recruit and attract this target group, it is necessary to rethink the role 
of volunteering, as people who are (still) active in the labour market 
had the energy and found it meaningful to use their competencies to 
volunteer. The organisation is now working on easier ways to inform 
new volunteers of the different tasks and dimensions of volunteering, 
indicating how much time they can expect to spend on each activity. 
Finally, it has considered how to retain volunteers through different 
kinds of development interviews. 

DanChurchAid future plans are focused around the question of 
how to best retain volunteers. One aspect of their plan is to focus on a 
good quality of voluntary work, since this is seen as necessary to motivate 
seniors to spend their time as volunteers. This organisation found it 
important to broaden the perspective of volunteering, by informing 
older people about the flexible opportunities offered by this kind 
of engagement in terms of time and tasks that could be performed, 
for example, by showing that voluntary work could be everything 
from 4 to 400 hours annually. In addition, the organisation needed to 
accommodate the tendency that volunteers do not necessarily (want 
to) engage in the same activity year after year, so that volunteers may 
be facilitated in shifting between different forms of voluntary work 
over time. 
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Just as in the paid labour market, flexible working opportunities were also 
expected to mitigate the influence of external aspects in the voluntary 
sector. Among the investigated organisations, some English ones in 
particular seem to give high priority to this factor in the future, in 
order to offer people more opportunities to engage in voluntary work. 
One example is RNIB, which also aims to achieve a more intensive 
commitment from existing volunteers, whereas Scout, while using 
the same strategy, expects instead a less intensive commitment, due 
to a shortage of adult volunteers. To foster flexibility is also an aim of 
WRVS, whose representatives thought that the ‘new’ older volunteers 
are more likely to opt for flexible volunteering in roles where they 
could continue to use the professional skills they had acquired during 
their working lives. These ‘new’ older volunteers were not expected 
to give their time routinely forever, but rather wanted to volunteer for 
‘chunks’ of their time to fit in with their current life stage. 

Beyond flexible working practices, the same organisation has 
planned to introduce in the near future a structured dialogue between 
volunteers and the manager about the contribution of each volunteer. 
Held on an annual basis, these conversations will also pay attention 
to the individual’s changing capabilities and needs, for example, related 
to changing health conditions or changes in the family situation 
(the birth of a grandchild or the death of a partner). The need for 
a conversation with volunteers about their future role was also felt 
by WEA, in particular when health or disability-related issues set in, 
which affected the work the volunteers were able to do. The role 
played by the changing physical conditions of older volunteers was 
also considered by Werder in Germany, which is considering offering 
older volunteers in the sports clothing sector, who are no longer able 
to carry out activities where they have to stand, to move to activities 
that could be performed sitting (such as, for instance, sewing). 

An increasing acceptance of the ‘fixed-term project’ idea can be noticed 
in most of the German voluntary organisations included in the study, 
which seemed to have a similar approach or strategy with respect to 
age management. Indeed, their older volunteers became more involved 
in the development and coordination of new projects and received 
training for new tasks, thus showing the importance of volunteering 
for these non-profit organisations. In this context, positive individual 
effects for older volunteers were likely to be experienced, such as more 
appreciation and acceptance as well as increased qualifications. Project 
work, according to the examples given, was not necessarily temporary, 
but established new ways for civic commitment. As older volunteers 
did not seem to leave the studied organisations once the projects were 
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over, project work might therefore be seen as a promising way to 
improve future recruitment and retention of older volunteers. 

As far as the ‘end of the volunteer career’ is concerned, to prevent 
possible problems related to this aspect at organisational level, and so to 
help align service provision with volunteer supply, the English WRVS 
is going to develop a new task force with local service managers and 
middle management, to facilitate succession planning, taking into account 
the likelihood of people retiring from volunteering. Thanks to this, 
in the future managers will be able to look in a much more focused 
way at services, for example, by providing projections such as that 
according to which 'the age range in service is X and we anticipate 
that over the next 5 years a Y percentage of older volunteers might 
retire, so that we are looking how we might replace them’. 


Organisational desires with respect to supportive 
government policies 


The future of volunteering in older age is of course not only linked 
to individual and organisational attitudes and behaviours, but also 
to external aspects, including institutional policies. The investigated 
organisations, even in different countries, appeared to be hardly 
aware of the existence of supportive institutional policies (such as, for 
instance, national or local programmes to promote volunteering in 
older age). Yet several suggestions for the future were advanced at this 
governmental/macro level by organisations, sometimes broadening 
the issue beyond the scope of age management, as summarised in the 
following. 

Several voluntary organisations pointed to the fact that governments 
and public authorities could help to increase the visibility of the 
voluntary work of older people, for example, with an annual prize for 
volunteers (ANPAS, Ronald). A good example in this respect is the 
Dutch tradition, according to which a substantial share of the royal 
honours that are awarded annually on the occasion of the queens 
birthday go to people who have been active in voluntary work. 

Next to visibility, several organisations pointed out the necessity 
of institutional intervention for granting a stronger recognition of 
voluntary work in the future. If the value of volunteering in older 
age is recognised whole-heartedly, for example, through social credits 
such as free-of-charge transport cards (AUSER), or by acknowledging 
the skills gained through volunteering by means of a widely accepted 
award (Scout), this might represent a positive incentive for people 
to join voluntary organisations. It is still now the case that older 
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volunteers have to pay for the materials they use themselves, no matter 
how low their income level. 

Many organisations also favoured broadening the political perception 
of voluntary work. In the eyes of many politicians, voluntary work 
is indeed still too often viewed as primarily or only a form of social 
work, in some countries more than in others. As a consequence, 
little priority is given to investment in voluntary work, for example, 
in terms of human capital (such as competency development). Too 
little investment may have negative drawbacks on the quality of 
voluntary work (DanChurchAid). An Italian organisation underlined 
that politicians’ main interest in voluntary organisations was not 
to enhance the human capital of volunteers, but to make sure the 
organisation provided a socially needed service (UNIVOC). Some 
German organisations noticed that this argument seemed especially 
important in fields and domains where the state had withdrawn, 
whereas it had been hitherto responsible (Werder, Caritas). 

Another desire expressed by some organisations for the future was 
to extend the right to training at all ages. Some interviewed people 
considered it inappropriate that the target set by the European Council 
of Lisbon in 2000, which intended to guarantee lifelong learning to 
adults, was defined only up to the age of 64 (the target set for 2010 
was the participation of 12.5 per cent of people aged between 25 
and 64), thus discriminating against all people over 64. In contrast 
to this decision, in Italy AUSER promoted a petition to introduce a 
law to recognise the right to lifelong learning at all ages. Also related 
to the training issue is the claim from some organisations that the 
government should support their training infrastructure. After all, 
argued some German organisations, the government benefited from 
all the voluntary work that was done, so these public benefits justified 
some public investments too (Caritas, Ausbildungspaten). 

Many organisations working with volunteers shared the opinion 
that the information on volunteer opportunities in older age also needs 
to improve in the future. In some countries, such as the Netherlands, 
voluntary organisations had organised a website where volunteers 
could look for vacancies in the domain they would like to volunteer 
in and where they could also register, so that organisations might 
find them. However, hosting and mastering such a website requires 
investment in both time and money, especially if the website is to 
be kept up to date. Moreover, older people may be reluctant to 
use the internet, so mediation by institutions may be useful in this 
respect. Furthermore, public services are sometimes not aware of the 
opportunities to volunteer, or even provide incorrect information. 
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A problem evidenced by some English voluntary organisations, for 
example, was that potential unemployed volunteers were informed 
at the job centre that they could not volunteer while receiving 
unemployment benefit, despite the contrary being the case (Scout, 
WRVS). 

In several countries, voluntary organisations worried and complained 
about the short-term focus of public policies. Even though in some 
countries the government now and then made financial means 
available for projects to support voluntary work, these projects usually 
lacked sustainability. For example, in the two editions of the Polish 
Seniors in Action programme, almost 70 projects activating people 
50-- were awarded to increase the extremely low social engagement 
of (older) people in this country but, by the time the projects got into 
their stride, government support had already finished. In Germany, 
the cancellation of funds after the expiration of the state-supported 
project run by Caritas resulted in the loss of the infrastructure that had 
been created for the project, because there was no funding available 
for its maintenance. And Ausbildungspaten also criticised the lack of 
sustainability beyond usual project funding schemes. 

Moreover, several organisations argued that in the future 
governments could do more to promote an intergenerational culture 
(AVULSS). In many countries the policy focus and also the media’ 
attention are much more concentrated on the younger than on the 
older generations — following the motto ‘young is in, old is out — thus 
providing a very contradictory message with respect to current active 
ageing policies. 

Beyond this, some organisations recommended the creation 
of specific volunteer programmes for older volunteers, such as the Italian 
Voluntary Service (see Chapter Three). In this case, given the little 
token involved to remunerate this activity, a further extension of this 
initiative could also be useful to face the problem of the expulsion of 
‘young-older people from the labour market (AVIS), even though this 
may raise concerns as to whether this kind of (paid) social engagement 
can really be considered a form of volunteering or not. 

A broadly shared desire for the future among voluntary organisations 
was the commitment by institutions to help more in reinforcing the positive 
link between work in the labour market and volunteering. Several suggestions 
were advanced to this aim, since the working period and especially 
the last part of the working career were deemed important for older 
peoples engagement in volunteering. Someone voiced measures 
to allow a gradual transition from work to volunteer activities, for 
instance, by paying some additional imputed retirement contribution 
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(Ienda), or allowing the companies to ‘move’ managers to voluntary 
organisations, thus allowing them to receive their salary while they 
were volunteering (AUSER), or envisaging time off or a given number 
of working hours they could spend in voluntary activities (Scout, 
Gilde). Other suggestions in this context were to provide training 
courses (where not already available) in the final stage of the working 
career (for instance, 30 hours per year), to be attended during working 
hours without any loss of earnings. The aim of such courses should 
be to inform people on voluntary work — including aspects such as 
its meaning and its implementation at local level — and to clarify that, 
through volunteering, people after retirement were less likely to be 
left alone (UISP). Another suggestion by an Italian organisation was 
to send newly retired people a letter when they received their first 
pension wage, with a message such as: Think about your future, place 
yourself at others’ disposal: be a volunteer’ (ANPAS). 


Conclusions 


This chapter concludes the part of our study devoted to the 
investigation of volunteering in older age through case studies carried 
out in European voluntary organisations (that is, the meso level). While 
Chapters Eleven and Twelve dealt with the current situation, this 
chapter has focused on the future perspectives of formal volunteering 
by older people. 

The logic of this chapter has been that the social environment of 
voluntary organisations and of older people is rapidly changing, and 
this will have a heavy impact on the future volunteering of older 
people. As mentioned in the introduction of this chapter, population 
ageing, better health conditions of older people, increased longevity 
and better education in older age may all be linked to an expected 
increase in older people’ participation in a series of different activities. 
These activities may include, for example, informal family care to 
older people, work in the labour market or other leisure activities. 
This causes uncertainty about future features of volunteering by 
older people. Voluntary organisations can play a key role in reducing 
this uncertainty. Therefore, we have explored the meso level, and 
relevant to the conceptual framework employed in Chapter Two, 
is, for example, a question such as: are voluntary organisations 
adjusting work tasks to meet the preferences and dispositions of older 
volunteers? From an active ageing perspective, it may be expected that 
voluntary organisations will offer new participatory opportunities for 
older adults, since active ageing holds the promise that older adults are 
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allowed to participate in voluntary organisations for as long as they 
are able to and wish to do so. However, as has been argued in Chapter 
One, sometimes expectations may be highly unrealistic, at it may be 
unsure whether a greater potential supply of older volunteers will be 
met by a greater potential demand. 

Thus, in this chapter, the first step was to understand whether the 
interviewed voluntary organisations representatives could make a 
link between the expected and mentioned changes, and volunteering 
by older people in their organisations. Were they worried about the 
future supply of older volunteers, and, if so, did they think they should 
deal with volunteers’ age management? The result is that in general, 
future age management of volunteers did not seem to be a priority 
for most of the voluntary organisations. Yet earlier in this chapter 
we observed that across Europe some voluntary organisations were 
aware of the main societal changes and of at least some of the possible 
consequences for volunteering by older people. On the one hand, 
they were aware that in the future there might be a higher supply 
of and a longer commitment by older volunteers, and in particular 
organisations mainly composed of older volunteers might benefit from 
this. On the other hand, they were also aware that older volunteers 
would be healthier than in the past and better educated. Consequently, 
this might bring about a change of preferences in terms of tasks and 
commitment (to the benefit of other activities), and a less stable 
volunteer workforce. All this, in a climate of economic crisis with a 
policy call for more volunteering, but with less funds to accommodate 
this, leaving it mainly to voluntary organisations to decide whether or 
not to invest in older volunteers. 

Consequently, the second step has been to understand if voluntary 
organisations intend to invest substantially in older volunteers in the 
future, through age management policies. That is, whether they intend 
to reduce the negative effects of the expected changes, and to enjoy 
the positive ones. By exploring their (formal and informal) future 
plans, we have shown that this decision is not represented by digital 
‘yes/no’ variables telling whether a voluntary organisation is busy 
thinking about its future and the role of future older volunteers, but 
rather reflected in (part of) the opinions they expressed and (some 
of) the age management strategies they had already implemented 
or were considering to implement. Results, however, have been 
rather encouraging from an active ageing perspective, since some 
organisations intended to actively respond to future societal changes 
by capitalising on the interests of older volunteers by engaging with 
them on their terms, by assigning them activities of interest to them, 
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by fulfilling the wishes of older volunteers in the 'new style” (for 
example by specifying how much time they could expect to spend 
in which activities), or by focusing on the more interesting aspects 
of the work. More concretely, this would also mean paying much 
more attention to training and flexibility in terms of tasks, hours spent 
volunteering and duration of the volunteer experience (for example, 
considering intervals of time to spend in other activities such as leisure 
or family care duties, and between different volunteering experiences). 
Some respondents admitted that this would imply an organisational 
change of mentality or ‘culture’. In this perspective, older volunteers 
would be central actors in the future for voluntary organisations, to 
the benefit of the (good) quality of organisational activities. 

Most interestingly, some organisations underlined that, given the 
evolving nature of current and future challenges, all this should be 
continuously managed over time, considering the changing capabilities 
and needs of older volunteers, and planning succession and knowledge 
transfer in the volunteer roles. 

While recognising themselves as the main actors in this play, at 
the same time voluntary organisations wanted to be much more 
supported at the institutional level in this task, as observed earlier. This 
support should involve in particular visibility, recognition, training, 
information and the integration of policies concerning voluntary 
work with labour market and welfare policies. The current economic 
crisis threatens, however, to leave this wish largely unmet for a long 
time to come, at least in the most financially affected countries. 

Generally speaking, in this chapter we have learned that for 
voluntary organisations, older volunteers’ motivational issues are 
becoming the central point of their age management strategies. 
In general, age management in voluntary organisations is likely to 
become more important in the future, in order to match the supply 
of older volunteers with the demand from organisations, both in 
a quantitative and in a qualitative way, given that the increasing 
complexity of this match may require (further) professionalisation of 
the age management, and so of volunteering. 
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Conclusions: enhancing 
volunteering by older people 
in Europe 


Andrea Principi, Giovanni Lamura and Per H. Jensen 


Introduction 


As observed in Chapter One, ‘active ageing’ represents an overarching 
aim of current European Union (EU) policies. Defined as the process 
‘of optimising opportunities for health, participation and security 
in order to enhance quality of life as people age’ (WHO, 2002), it 
should be intended as an effort to maximise participation and well- 
being as people age, at the individual, organisational and societal level 
(Walker, 2002). According to this perspective, the current ageing of 
the European population can be seen in a positive way, since the 
capacity to perform activities at an advanced stage of age has sharply 
increased in recent years. A current 70-year-old or even an 80-year- 
old corresponds to a person 15 or 20 years younger living a century 
ago, and in this sense, European society is not actually ageing, but 
rather ‘rejuvenating’ (Giarini, 2009). In recent years, policy makers and 
the scientific community have increasingly recognised that, through 
active ageing, older people can greatly contribute to society, thus active 
ageing benefits society as well as older individuals in terms of better 
health and life satisfaction (Walker, 2011). This implies a striving to 
increase the participation of older people in a range of social activities 
within and outside the labour market. Volunteering is an important 
field in which active ageing can be realised, and several policy efforts 
in this direction have recently been undertaken by the EU, through 
activities planned within the European Year of Volunteering and the 
European Year of Active Ageing and Intergenerational Solidarity, in 
2011 and 2012 respectively. But how can the formal volunteering 
of older people be enhanced in Europe, a rather variegated 
continent formed by the co-existence of different welfare regimes, 
with peculiar welfare mixes and legal frameworks? Although in the 
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past a considerable number of studies have dealt with the issue of 
volunteering in older age (see, for example, Fischer and Schaffer, 1993; 
Morrow-Howell et al, 2001; Warburton and Cordingley, 2004), these 
studies have seldom offered a European comparative perspective on 
this issue, and analyses have hardly ever considered the micro, meso, 
macro and structural levels in a single study, with empirical evidence 
mainly lacking at the meso (or organisational) level. 

In the light of this background, and in accordance with the 
conceptual framework discussed in Chapter Two and the results of 
Chapters Three to Thirteen, the main aim of this concluding chapter 
is to attempt to comparatively explain volunteering by older people 
in Europe, by considering all levels of interaction. In this perspective, 
the indicators used to ‘explain’ volunteering in older age (for example, 
in terms of size and composition) represent the dependent variables 
constituting the thread throughout the elements employed to build 
our conceptual framework, as presented in Figure 14.1. The basic 
assumption is that five major factors concur to explain the volunteering 
of older people in Europe: (1) older people’s individual characteristics 
and predispositions (micro level); (2) voluntary organisations (meso 
level), that represent the demand for older volunteers and structure 
older peoples voluntary work opportunities; (3) the interaction and 
division of tasks between welfare-producing institutions (that is, the 
welfare mix); (4) governmental policies implemented in this field 
(macro level); and (5) the specific welfare regime. 

The latter — with its ideology and set of cultural values and 
beliefs — includes all other dimensions considered in our conceptual 
framework, so that in this chapter the welfare regime is treated as a 
background element to comparatively understand the phenomenon 
of volunteering in older age. The possibility of comparing voluntary 
organisations (meso level) by country is limited, however, due to the 
methodology used in our study, since the restricted number of cases 
investigated in each nation prevents us delivering country-specific 
messages. Based on this analysis, a further aim of this chapter is to give 
an answer to the overall question of this volume raised in Chapter 
One: under what circumstances can volunteering function as a real 
basis for the self-fulfilment and social integration of older adults 
in Europe? That is, given that voluntary work allows older adults 
to remain active, enjoying social recognition and integration that 
contributes to their physical, social and mental well-being throughout 
their lives (Walker, 2002), what are the main policy challenges at a 
country level, to possibly enhance volunteering by older people? 
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Figure 14.1: Conceptual framework of volunteering in older age 
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As visualised in Figure 14.1, the elements explaining the volunteering 
of older people in a given regime are bi-directionally connected to 
each other through their link with voluntary organisations, so that 
all of them concur to influence volunteering patterns in older age. 
Yet to present the results in a sequential way, in this chapter we 
suggest following a particular logic: in the next section we outline 
the characteristics of the welfare regimes included in the study, that is, 
the set of cultural values and beliefs that primarily characterise them. 
In the third section the volunteering of older people is associated 
with the type of interaction taking place between welfare-producing 
institutions (that is, the welfare mix), intended as a consequence 
of the peculiar welfare regimes’ characteristics. The fourth section 
deals with older individuals’ cultural orientations, characteristics and 
predispositions to volunteer in a given regime. In the fifth section 
volunteering in older age is discussed from the perspective of voluntary 
organisations and linked to the previous two sections, since voluntary 
organisations represent the key level to understand how to match 
the demand of older volunteers (which is also subject to the kind of 
contribution that voluntary organisations make to the welfare mix) 
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with the supply of older volunteers (which depends on their individual 
predispositions). In the sixth section the volunteering of older people 
is analysed in association with the policy frameworks existing in the 
different regimes, and the chapter ends with some concluding remarks 
on how volunteering by older people may be enhanced in Europe. 


Main characteristics of the welfare regimes included 
in the study 


Since the voluntary sector is embedded in a welfare regime with its 
cultural and ideological context, the first step of our analysis is to 
describe the characteristics of the welfare regimes of the countries 
included in our study: Denmark, England (data are shown for the UK, 
when unavailable for England), France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Poland and Sweden. As mentioned in Chapter Two, culture, values and 
belief systems are the basic organising principles shaping choices made 
by individuals and institutions. Since cultural events can persist over 
a long time, to understand these cultural values we have to assume 
a historical perspective, paying particular attention to the period 
in which modern welfare states were born. According to this view, 
each welfare regime is characterised by (or embedded in) historically 
rooted cultural differences that explain contemporary situations and 
differences. This implies a shared conception of what is good and 
desirable in a specific culture, and this understanding justifies beliefs, 
actions (that is, strategies) and goals at the individual and societal 
levels (Schwartz, 2008). This also determines what the ‘right’ relation 
between the different welfare-producing institutions, including 
the voluntary sector, ‘should’ be. Scholars have conceptualised and 
measured the ‘division of labour’ between different welfare-producing 
institutions (state, labour market, family, the voluntary sector) in 
different ways. These include the degree of de-commodification, intended 
as state intervention to allow individuals to be independent from the 
market (Esping-Andersen, 1990), and that of de-familialisation (Bambra, 
2004), intended as the degree to which individuals, especially women, 
are able to participate in society (through work, volunteering or other 
activities) and can thus be independent from the family. Table 14.1 
attempts to summarise the main properties of the welfare regimes 
under study here. 

Although in 1990 Esping-Andersen recognised three main regime 
models (social democratic, liberal and conservative), his and other 
scholars’ later work argued that there are reasons to add new regime 
types to these three initial typologies, and relevant for our study are 
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Table 14.1: Characteristics of welfare regimes included in 


the study 


Regime 


Main characteristics 


Social 
democratic 


Cultural homogeneity (no immigration) during industrialisation 
and absence of internal conflicts, favouring social democratic 
movements striving for decommodification to allow workers to 
be mobilised (by making them independent from the market) for 
solidaristic actions. Presence of strong level of decommodification 
in terms of state intervention in welfare provision to individuals 
through universal benefits, and related development of a strong 
voluntary sector in self-expressive activities 


Liberal 


The industrial development between the | 9th and the 

20th centuries strengthened the private market because of the 
workers” good economic conditions and concomitant strong 
position of the middle class in terms of power, at the expense 
of the working class. This resulted in a means-tested, ‘residual’ 
assistance with low state benefits and a major role played by 
market solutions. Consequently, the voluntary sector has a 
tradition in social welfare delivery 


Conservative 


Persistence of craftsmen, farmers and small businesses during 
industrialisation led to the consolidation of security and support 
mechanisms on the basis of professional corporations. Influence 
of the Catholic Church to preserve traditional family structures. 
Principle of subsidiarity, which left ample space to the voluntary 
sector, with state support playing a role when the family is in 
need. In this context the voluntary sector collaborates with the 
state through a close relationship 


Mediterranean 


Unlike the corporatist states, weak democratic institutions during 
the process of industrialisation and consequent state-centred and 
fragmented social care tended to crowd out the voluntary sector. 
Cultural tradition of family care of older relatives influenced by 
the Catholic Church, resulting in a family-based welfare model 
with very limited public responsibilities, in which the voluntary 
sector developed marginally, and in particular to integrate weak 
state-centred welfare services 


Post- 
Communist 


Influence of the former Communist regime makes economic 
growth difficult, and inequality in distribution of resources 
among the population. Concomitant influence of the Catholic 
Church, and strong familism. In this it bears some resemblance 
to the Mediterranean model, but financial constraints are more 
severe. The Communist government almost totally eliminated 
the voluntary sector from social life, and it is currently 
underdeveloped 


Sources: Information from Part Il of this volume; Esping-Andersen (1990); Ferrera (1996); 
Salamon and Anheier (1998); Holden (2003); Bambra (2004); Fenger (2007); Warburton and 
Jeppsson Grassman (2011) 
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the Mediterranean (or Southern) model (Ferrera, 1996) and the post- 
Communist model (Fenger, 2007). 

With regard to the categorisation of the countries included in our 
study according to these five regimes (as described in Table 14.1), 
Sweden and Denmark belong to the social democratic model, 
England to the liberal one, Germany to the conservative model, Italy 
to the Mediterranean model and Poland to the post-Communist 
one (following the terminology adopted in Chapter Eight, in the 
following we refer to a post-Socialist regime for Poland). While in the 
previous cases the categorisation is quite clear, for the Netherlands 
and France (both of them originally included by Esping-Andersen 
in the conservative regime) this is less so as they have somewhat 
changed over time. The national chapters, Three to Ten, provide an 
in-depth understanding of the single welfare regime’s roots and of the 
related voluntary action taking place in each country. However, it is 
worth underlining that, first, the concept of ‘welfare regime’ should 
not be interpreted as static and, second, that some countries can be 
considered to be more ‘core’ to certain regime types than others, so 
that regime membership might in some cases be disputed (Bambra, 
2007, p 336). This may depend on important country distinctions 
within regimes, as argued for the conservative type (Warburton 
and Jeppson Grassman, 2011), or even on more recent substantial 
changes in policy goals. From its conservative anchors, due to a policy 
process started in the 1980s, the welfare regime characterising the 
Netherlands has evolved into a mixture of the social democratic and 
the liberal welfare state model, where the population has maintained 
a strong propensity for voluntary action, as historically fertilised by 
the high social cohesion within pillars (see Chapter Ten for a detailed 
explanation of the Dutch phenomenon of pillarisation). Instead, the 
French welfare regime seems to be evolving towards a liberal model 
(see Chapter Seven) in which the widespread sense of solidarity and 
citizenship has fuelled the voluntary sector, leading it to a partnership 
with the state that in the past 30 years has evolved from an institutional 
oversight to a contractual partnership based on a shared responsibility 
for social investment, similar to that characterising the liberal model 
(Archambault, 1996). Important changes have also been occurring 
in Poland, since in order to overcome its structural difficulties, this 
country seems to have been moving towards a liberal-residual regime 
type, even though a clear type of welfare regime has not yet been fully 
developed (see Chapter Eight). 
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In the following we consider, as far as possible, these mentioned 
regimes’ developments, in order to take them into account for 
analysing volunteering in older age using a comparative approach. 


The impact of the welfare mix on volunteering by 
older people 


There is a strong link between the welfare regime’s characteristics 
and the other elements considered in our conceptual framework. 
Starting from the welfare mix, intended as the set of interactions 
between the state, the market, the family and the voluntary sector, 
we argue that a specific welfare regime includes a specific welfare 
mix, and that different welfare mixes are associated differently with 
volunteering of older people, by influencing both the demand 
and the supply of older volunteers. More specifically, we want to 
understand how the volunteering of older people is associated with 
the employment rate of older workers, and with the diffusion of 
employee volunteer programmes in companies, since the latter create 
volunteer opportunities for older workers to join voluntary initiatives 
and to continue them even after retirement. Another useful indicator 
is the type of established care regime, that is, whether it is informal 
(not regulated), semi-formal (cash-for-care) or formal (home help/ 
institutional care) (Anttonen and Sipilä, 1996; Geissler and Pfau- 
Effinger, 2005).The family form also plays a role in this, in its possible 
different connotations: male breadwinner/female full-time carer; male 
breadwinner/female part-time carer (and part-time worker); dual 
breadwinner/external care (Lewis, 1992; Pfau-Effinger et al, 2009). 
By considering these aspects, it makes it easier to understand how 
care work is divided between the family and the state, and the related 
possibility for older people to participate in the labour market and 
in particular in volunteer activity. For this reason, in order to explain 
the size and the composition of volunteering by older people, the 
mentioned indicators are associated in each country with volunteering 
rates among older people (and in the total population) as well as with 
the prevalent type of voluntary work (if altruistic or self-expressive), 
as visualised in Table 14.2. 

The data summarised in Table 14.2 allow us to start with the general 
observation that the regimes with the highest share of volunteering 
in older age (but also among the whole population) are the social 
democratic and the liberal ones (Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands 
and the UK). Volunteering in older age is less widespread in the 
conservative regimes (Germany and France), and rather weak in the 
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Mediterranean (Italy) and post-Socialist (Poland) regimes. This is at 
least partly explained by the regimes’ characteristics that, as described 
in the previous section, give rise to different welfare mixes. For 
example, a positive association between the employment rates of older 
workers and the volunteering rates of older people can be seen. This 
is not, however, an age-related issue, since such a trend is true for the 
total population (and not only for its older members). Indeed countries 
such as Sweden and Denmark, in which political commitment has 
been historically devoted to full employment (Stephens, 1996), show 
high rates of volunteering. A reason for this is that work leads to an 
increase in social relationships that are conducive to volunteering. This 
means that politically pursuing an increase in employment rates in 
older age could also have a positive impact in terms of strengthening 
volunteering among older people, as already observed (Warburton and 
Jeppsson Grassman, 2011). This is in line with the concept of active 
ageing at all levels, and with the aims of the European and (most) 
national policies currently aiming at postponing retirement age. 

However, as the work-volunteering nexus is not separate from the 
familiar sphere, it is also important to understand to which extent 
older people are able to participate in the labour market and in 
volunteering activities, in light of their involvement in informal care 
duties. This mainly concerns the participation of women, especially 
since mature and older women carry out informal care to older family 
members and experience major problems in reconciling paid work 
with unpaid care activities (Principi et al, 2012a). As a matter of fact, 
the evidence from the national situations described in this volume 
shows that while participation rates in volunteer activities are rather 
similar for both genders in most countries up until adult age, in mature 
and older age, the participation of women seems to decrease. From 
Table 14.2 one can see that family forms encouraging participation 
in the labour market (such as the dual breadwinner/external care and 
male breadwinner/female part-time carer models) are associated with 
high volunteering rates. The same general conclusion can be drawn 
by examining the (linked) predominant type of elder care, since the 
provision of formal elder care is associated with a context of high 
participation in the labour market and of family forms allowing such 
participation, as well as with high rates of volunteering. In Italy, a 
country characterised by low volunteering rates, a large cash-for-care 
scheme is available, albeit not so generous as to allow families to be 
fully free from care duties (despite the growing trend of employing 
migrant care workers for carrying out these tasks, often under 
undeclared terms; see Di Rosa et al, 2012). 
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In some countries, however, specific peculiarities still need to be 
better understood. For instance, despite a not particularly high share of 
volunteering in older age, the current French family form is described 
as an example of dual breadwinner/external care model (see Chapter 
Seven). This may be surprising, since France has a tradition of informal 
care, and employment rates (even of women) are not particularly high. 
Yet the French welfare state is under transformation, and the recently 
introduced long-term care cash-for-care scheme aims to formalise 
family care, by providing additional resources in the form of regulated 
domestic care work. This means that this formalisation is directly 
linked to employment policies (Da Roit and Le Bihan, 2010), by 
shifting family care from the informal to the formal level, so that the 
French family model can now be more precisely classified as a dual 
breadwinner/external care model, with an expected positive impact 
in the near future on labour force participation, especially of older 
women. Another specification concerns the Polish family form, which 
has been recently evolving into a dual breadwinner/female full-time 
carer model. This means that Polish women mainly work, but they 
simultaneously continue to be the chief person in charge of family 
care and of its organisation, being helped in this task by other family 
members while they are at work. Yet employment rates are rather low 
in this country, as are volunteering rates. 

Welfare mix characteristics also have a relationship with the 
prevalent type of voluntary work, since they can drag the voluntary 
sector in a specific direction. According to the prevalent type of 
interactions taking place between social actors (state, market, family 
and so on), volunteering may assume mainly self-expressive or mainly 
altruistic forms. From Table 14.2 it can be argued that when the formal 
provision of elder care services is predominant, volunteering tends 
to be mainly self-expressive in its nature, rather than altruistic. This 
can be explained by the fact that in highly de-commodified welfare 
states, the public actor, rather than the volunteer sector, is mainly 
responsible for the provision of welfare services, and as a consequence 
volunteer activities mainly develop in self-centred activities. Yet, while 
it is possible to clearly recognise this pattern in the social democratic 
regime, this evaluation is more blurred in others. That is, in countries 
where the predominant type of elder care is not formal, the diffusion 
of the altruistic type of volunteering is higher, but not that high as to 
be considered really ‘prevalent’. Indeed in the UK volunteering seems 
to be mainly self-expressive, despite the relevant role it plays in the 
country’s social welfare delivery. 
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A last point of analysis concerns employee volunteer programmes. 
Collaborations between companies and the voluntary sector — in terms 
of employees donating time or similar patterns — are not common 
in Europe, contrary to what happens, for instance, in the US.Yet, as 
shown by data reported in Table 14.2, in some European countries 
the first steps have been taken in this direction, even if they are still far 
from being fully developed, as so far they do not seem to have had a 
meaningful impact on the volunteering of older people. 


Individual dispositions of older volunteers 


The characteristics of the welfare regime influence not only the nature 
of the relation between the different welfare-producing institutions, 
but they also contribute to construct and frame identities and guide 
individual behaviour (Pierson, 1993), including older people’ attitudes 
and decisions towards the voluntary sector. As a consequence, one 
might imagine the existence ofa strong link between individual values 
and the characteristics of the welfare mix. In this section, the size 
and composition of volunteering by older people are analysed by 
exploring individual attitudes. 

To this aim, the volunteering rate among older people can be 
associated with individual preferences concerning the best solution 
for the care of older parents (choosing between formal and informal 
care options), and with the work propensity of people aged 50-65 (see 
Table 14.3). We may hypothesise that, within a given welfare regime, 
there might be a direct relationship between individual orientations 
and welfare mix characteristics, so that individual expectations on 
care services for older parents are directly related to the predominant 
type of elder care; and that older individuals’ disposition to work is 
directly related to the employment rate of older workers. All this may 
affect the propensity of volunteering in older age in a supply-side 
perspective (that is, the number of older volunteers). 

Related to elder care values, with the help of both Tables 14.2 
and 14.3, we can observe in general that indeed, when individual 
orientations reflect a higher propensity for the use of formal services 
(rather than of informal family care by children), the role of such 
formal services in the welfare mix is more relevant, and this also 
corresponds to higher volunteering rates. 

Although a similar association can be partly observed even between 
work orientation and employment rate, this relation is not always clear. 
In the Netherlands and the UK both the employment rate (see Table 
14.2) and the volunteering rate of older people are rather high, but 
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Table 14.3: Individual cultural orientations and size of volunteering 
by older people in different European welfare regimes 


Older Older 
parents parents 
should should Work 
be cared Бе cared orienta- Volunteer- 
for by for by tion, ing rate, 
Regime Country services? children? 50-65° 65-74 
Social Sweden ++ -- ++ +++ 
democratic Denmark ++ a= ++ ++ 
Social 
democratic- Netherlands ++ -- -— +++ 
liberal 
Liberal UK + = - ++ 
Conservative- 
(liberal) France ii " с m 
Conservative Germany / / + + 
Mediterranean Italy / / -- -= 
Post-Socialist- 
(liberal) Foland - ii { - 
EU27 (76) 37 54 60.9 


Notes and sources: * Percentage of people who answered 'Public or private service providers 
should visit their home and provide them with appropriate help and care’ or “They should 
move to a nursing home’ to the following question: ‘Imagine an elderly father or mother 
who lives alone and can no longer manage to live without regular help because of his or 
her physical or mental condition. In your opinion, what would be the best, first option for 
people in this situation?’ (Eurobarometer, 2007); " Percentage of people who answered 
"They should live with one of their children' or 'One of their children should regularly visit 
their home and provide them with the necessary care' to the same question as before 
(Eurobarometer, 2007); * Percentage of 50- to 65-year-olds who agreed or strongly agreed 
with the following statement:'l would enjoy having a paid job even if | did not need the 
money’ (ISSP, 1997). 


work propensity per se is rather low. In the Netherlands this may be 
due, perhaps, to a long tradition of early exit schemes in past years, 
while the situation in the UK might rather be due to a partly unmet 
call for more long-term care services for older people (see Table 14.3). 
Indeed, care services provided to the older UK population are not so 
widespread, meaning that well-off older people may prefer to care 
for older relatives, rather than to work. In Poland, on the contrary, 
both the employment rate and volunteering rate of older people are 
low, while work propensity is rather high, so that older Polish people 
would rather prefer to work more. This is in line with the developing 
family form in Poland (that is, the dual breadwinner model), although 
this clashes with the Polish state financial constraints and difficulties 
in creating work opportunities. In addition, the strong family-based 
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welfare approach prevents many older Poles from accessing the labour 
market, with negative effects also on the voluntary sector. 

In conclusion, the relation between individual cultural orientations 
and the size of volunteering in older age reflects, and is generally 
in line with, the countrys main welfare mix characteristics. Yet in 
the case of discrepancies between individual orientations and welfare 
mix characteristics, the size of volunteering in older age in a given 
country seems to be more decisively affected by the latter (as shown, 
for instance, by the Dutch case, where we find both high rates of 
volunteering and employment among older people, despite their low 
individual work propensity). This may be interpreted in the sense 
that, in general, welfare mix characteristics might be stronger than 
individual will. 

To better understand the nature of older peoples voluntary work and 
its variation in different regimes, we can now explore older peoples 
individual dispositions towards voluntary activities. In particular, the 
aim is to understand whether older volunteers are inclined to do 
mainly altruistic rather than self-expressive volunteering, and whether 
a prototypical older volunteer in a given country differs from a 
prototypical younger volunteer. 

From analysis of the national situations, it is quite interesting to note 
that older volunteers’ individual characteristics and dispositions are 
rather similar across countries. As already witnessed by a voluminous 
body of studies, in all countries older volunteers seem to have a very 
good position in terms of socio-economic resources (even if the 
position of younger volunteers is even better in this respect), such as 
high education, income, qualification, social contacts and good health 
conditions. Even if the nature of the present study does not allow us 
to analyse in detail longitudinal aspects, older volunteers can generally 
be described as ‘young volunteers who have grown old’. Furthermore, 
even if in most countries there is a general tendency to devote more 
time to volunteer activities in older age due to the greater amount 
of time available after retirement, there seem to be a few exceptions: 
in Italy, time devoted to volunteer activities is about the same at all 
ages, and in Germany, older volunteers seem to be involved more 
sporadically, probably due to the effect ofsome policy limitations (see 
later in this chapter). 

To understand older volunteers’ dispositions towards voluntary 
work and the possible differences from those characterising younger 
volunteers, in Chapters Three to Ten we described the single countries’ 
'age-prototypical volunteers’. We found very few deviations from the 
general European ‘rule’, depicting 'prototypical volunteers’ as those 
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engaged in self-expressive activities (women being more inclined 
to altruistic work), and 'prototypical older volunteers’ as those more 
oriented to altruistic activities (especially women, again, men having 
a stronger propensity to work as board members). 

This has repercussions in two different directions when considering 
the preferences and dispositions of older volunteers. On the one hand, 
if we look at participation within sectors, as demonstrated by previous 
literature (Warburton and Cordingley, 2004; Morrow-Howell, 2007), 
compared to younger volunteers there is a tendency for older ones, and 
especially for older women, to prefer an altruistic-type of volunteering 
(that is, providing help to people in need, being engaged in the social 
services or health sectors), often between peers. On the other hand, if 
we look at participation within age groups, it is surprising to note that, 
at least in the ‘younger-old’ age group, numerically speaking, the bulk 
of older volunteers may still be involved in self-expressive activities 
in most of the countries under study, although younger volunteers 
prevail in these activities. This interest of older volunteers for self- 
expressive activities is also underlined in most country profiles of older 
volunteers. 

This (growing) interest towards self-expressive volunteering can be 
related to a cohort effect. Current older volunteers are more educated, 
qualified and healthy than previous cohorts of older volunteers, so in 
all countries they are motivated to volunteer by a mix of factors that 
are both altruistic and ego-related. The following are among the most 
relevant: to realise solidarity by helping other people; to increase social 
contacts by meeting people and making friends; to carry out useful, 
interesting and pleasant activities; to make one’s life more meaningful; 
a wish to change things; to have a new goal or role in life after a long 
career in the labour market; or to give ‘something back’ to society. This 
cohort effect is expected to have an even stronger impact on future 
(potential) older volunteers, since they will be increasingly educated, 
qualified and healthy, and are therefore expected to be pushed by 
more ego-related motivations to volunteer and, probably, be more 
inclined to carry out self-expressive volunteering. 


Volunteering in older age: assuming the perspective 
of voluntary organisations 

Voluntary organisations are the point of contact between demand 
and supply of volunteering in older age. On the one hand, according 


to the different activities that voluntary organisations carry out, their 
demand for older volunteers may be related to the welfare mix, in 
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particular to the role they play in it. On the other hand, the supply of 
older volunteers, qualitatively speaking, depends on their individual 
predispositions and motivations. We now analyse the match between 
the two sides in two steps: first, by using information from the national 
descriptions (see Part II of this volume), we scrutinise what kind of 
voluntary organisations mainly attract older volunteers and how they 
achieve this; and second, by using the results from the case studies (as 
reported in Chapters Eleven to Thirteen), we explore what they are 
concretely doing and what they should do to support volunteering 
in older age, that is, to enable older volunteers to be and to remain 
involved. Since the case study methodology employed hardly allows 
a generalisation of results at a country level, the organisational 
perspective in this case is presented transversally across countries. 

As illustrated above, older volunteers are more often associated with 
the altruistic type of volunteering than younger volunteers, so it may be 
expected that organisations providing altruistic services are those that 
mainly target older volunteers. This is of course the case, as witnessed 
in the national profiles’ descriptions, even if it might not be a real ‘free 
organisational choice”. In fact, when these kinds of organisations try to 
involve younger volunteers, they often fail, ascribing the failure mainly 
to the lack of interest by younger people towards altruistic activities. 
Yet we have learned from the different national experiences that other 
kinds of organisations and tasks also attract older volunteers, and that 
the best way to catch their attention is through word-of-mouth. This 
is the case for organisations with an advocacy role, as, for example, 
pensioners organisations in Sweden, in France and in Italy, or of those 
carrying out some kind of cultural and recreational activity. Chapter 
Six reports Europe s perhaps most interesting and structured case of a 
specifically designed organisational effort to involve older volunteers: 
the UK’s Retired and Senior Volunteer Programme (RSVP), hosted 
as an independent free-standing programme within the Community 
Service Volunteers (CSV). This programme involves thousands of 
volunteers aged 50+ in a wide range of activities. From what has 
been said, it can be argued that organisations attracting mainly older 
volunteers may sometimes be ‘reserved’ for older volunteers, for 
example, pensioners’ organisations, or other kinds of organisations 
involving an exchange with peers, even in the recreational field. In 
general, however, older people’s organisations seem to be present 
mainly in Italy, France and Sweden. Therefore it is in these countries 
that individuals may potentially become volunteers for the first time 
in older age, assuming that those who volunteer for a long time would 
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usually continue to do so in the same organisation where they started 
in previous life stages. 

From the evidence emerging from the case studies, it appears that 
to enable older people to be recruited and retained as volunteers, 
voluntary organisations seem to deal with three main factors: supply 
of older volunteers; organisational needs; and capitalising on older 
volunteers’ strengths. 


Supply of older volunteers: to plan their future activities, voluntary 
organisations need to consider individual factors linked to the supply 
of older volunteers. As already argued, the ageing of the European 
population and its increased longevity may potentially imply a larger 
supply of older volunteers. Since there is an EU interest in active 
ageing policies, this might mean that this increased supply may be 
better exploited to the benefit of the society and of older individuals 
themselves. These individuals are healthier and better educated, their 
interests and attitudes are changing, and they want to fulfil their 
dreams in later life. Furthermore, older people are even more involved 
in the labour market, and in some countries still strongly involved 
in informal care of older family members. Yet, as we have seen in 
the previous section, older volunteers may have specific preferences 
and motivations, so they need to find the ‘right’ way to meet both 
individual preferences and organisational needs. 


Organisational needs: evidence from the case studies shows that the 
main needs of voluntary organisations are to maintain and possibly 
improve the quality of their work and to ensure the services they 
provide, and voluntary organisations know that older volunteers may 
help a lot in meeting both these needs. To cope with this situation, 
voluntary organisations may rely on two (even concurrent) strategies: 
on the one hand, asking for help from policy makers; on the other, 
investing themselves in older volunteers. As seen in Chapter Thirteen, 
voluntary organisations mainly ask policy makers for the following: 
to provide more visibility to the voluntary work of older people; 
stronger recognition and political perception of voluntary work; 
improved access to information on volunteer opportunities in older 
age; specific volunteer programmes for older volunteers that can be 
sustained over time; and interventions to reinforce the positive link 
between work for the labour market and volunteering, by supporting 
employee volunteer programmes. All this, however, is taking place in 
the light of an economic crisis which means, on the one hand, a 
growing call for voluntary action in service provision and, on the 
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other, less funds for the voluntary sector overall. In particular, this 
latter cruciality obviously affects voluntary organisations involved in 
service provision (see Chapter Twelve). 

This brings us to the conclusion that the real challenge for 
organisations is represented by their capacity for investing in and 
exploiting the voluntary older workforce. Yet voluntary organisations 
often seem to be mainly concentrated in fulfilling their own aims 
in the short term, without sufficient capacity to think of their 
management in the long term, and without using appropriate 
in-depth analyses. They are, however, aware that, to maintain or 
improve the quality of their services, they need more professional 
and competent (older) volunteers, and this may also involve some 
kind of organisational barriers to volunteering in older age. In a 
context of growing professionalisation, voluntary organisations may 
indeed tend to solve work problems by favouring the use of paid 
staff rather than referring to older volunteers. Other barriers may 
derive from a distorted perception of social changes experienced by 
older people: as seen in Chapter Twelve, some organisations think 
that an increasing involvement of older people in the labour market 
might be negative for their propensity to volunteering, despite wage 
work being positively associated with volunteering (at least, in terms 
of participation, if not of intensity). As a consequence (as illustrated 
in Chapter Thirteen), some organisations may be rather passive in 
approaching potential older volunteers, since general external aspects 
are considered as decisive, and they do not feel motivated to try to 
solve the recruitment problem. 


Capitalising on older volunteers’ strengths: a quite different model (as 
indicated in Chapter Eleven) is that proposed by some organisations, 
which are concretely doing something to support older volunteers 
by explicitly capitalising on them. These organisations recognise that 
older volunteers have several strengths: they are highly experienced 
and with specific knowledge related to their former work career; they 
are reliable; they are available, also in terms of time; they have social 
skills; and they are highly committed. In light of this recognition, 
several voluntary organisations have thus implemented initiatives to 
capitalise on older volunteers: some, mainly composed of younger 
volunteers, implemented, more or less formally, measures to recruit older 
volunteers, for example, by establishing a ‘group on the accessibility 
to volunteering’; by sending letters to older members asking for their 
interests in volunteering (and creating activities accordingly); or by 
aiming for a more age-balanced composition. Even if, in general, 
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most voluntary organisations do not seem to be ready to fully exploit 
older volunteers’ potential, we have seen that some organisations have 
begun to structure their activity by trying to improve older volunteers’ 
experience and to maintain their commitment. This is done by planning 
five main strategic directions (see Chapter Eleven for more details), 
based on the following: 


° more intergenerational exchange between volunteers; 

° more training to improve skills; 

° more flexible voluntary work (through facilitated readmissions 
when wished, or scheduling tasks by taking into account new 
needs), to meet the potential new needs of older volunteers in 
terms of changing interests, the need to care for a relative or as a 
grandparent; 

° redeployment, for instance, by creating new activities to deal with 
older volunteers with worsened health conditions or when these 
volunteers become dependent; 

* an interest for a ‘people engagement cycle’ (Principi et al, 2012b), 
through an internal global policy starting at the pre-recruitment 
phase and continuing until volunteers’ retainment as supporters, 
after their withdrawal from active volunteering. 


So, the human resources (HR) age management concept — so 
well known among companies (Naegele and Walker, 2006) — is 
not widespread, but it is becoming manifest also among voluntary 
organisations. It is expected to become more common in the future, 
once voluntary organisations acknowledge that they are able to 
improve their performance through volunteers’ age management, at 
the same time allowing older people to optimise their opportunities 
for health, participation and security, and to enhance their quality of 
life (WHO, 2002). Yet age management strategies may sometimes ‘cross 
the frontier’ of these positive terms, looking like rather discriminatory 
practices. A few of these cases were found mainly in some large and 
professionalised voluntary organisations, with a rather high extent of 
paid staff, often composed mainly of younger volunteers. These cases 
prove that sometimes organisations continue to treat older volunteers 
as ‘outdated’, rather than being willing to invest in the improvement 
of their skills and capacities, and to exploit their interests and strengths. 
This is often the case when recruitment processes are too focused 
on the necessary tasks to be done, rather than on older candidates’ 
preferences and competences, or when older volunteers are reviewed 
and ‘allowed to reconsider their commitment’. 
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Policies on volunteering: what is the impact on older 
people’s participation? 


At the macro level, public policies may create opportunities or 
restrictions for the formal volunteering of older people, since they 
affect individuals’ lives and society as a whole, including voluntary 
organisations and the welfare mix. Public policies are decisive in 
affecting social dynamics (in the particular case under study, the 
volunteering of older people), and constitute a key level to activate 
initiatives able to foster the volunteering of older people in different 
countries. Thus we can argue that the phenomenon of volunteering 
in older age is also a result of a specific constellation of policy choices 
in each country. 

In this light, it is certainly useful to analyse the association between 
activities carried out at the policy level (such as, for instance, laws on 
volunteering in older age, the policy debate on this issue and funding 
patterns) and volunteering rates among older people. Other important 
aspects to scrutinise in order to understand whether policies to 
sustain the volunteering of older people are effective or rather need 
improvement are volunteering trends, especially after retirement age 
(that is, 65 years). 

The experience of the social democratic regime (Sweden and 
Denmark) and of the social democratic-like Dutch regime — where 
volunteering rates remain stable over time and do not drop after the 
age of 65 (see Table 14.4) — demonstrates that high and stable rates 
of self-expressive volunteering can coexist with very limited efforts 
at the policy level (which in these countries promotes no laws or 
policies or shows any ‘active’ policy interest in volunteering, at any age, 
except for funding). In all countries (apart from Poland), volunteering 
is to some extent funded by the state, even if the recent economic 
crisis has had a negative affect on the public provision of funds for 
the voluntary sector. While in Sweden and Denmark public funds 
seem to be provided mainly for self-expressive volunteering, in the 
Netherlands it is mainly service-oriented organisations that are fuelled 
by the state (such as those helping women victims of sexual abuse or 
similar associations). Since older people usually express a preference 
for altruistic rather than self-expressive volunteering, this may imply 
that in Sweden and Denmark public funds may be oriented to support 
the volunteering of younger rather than older people, even if, as 
observed earlier, self-expressive voluntary activities have lately been 
exerting a growing appeal for older volunteers too. 
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As noted above, in Italy and Poland older peoples volunteering is 
less widespread, although showing a growth trend (especially among 
older Italians), parallel to decreasing rates of participation after 65 
years. A further similar characteristic of these two countries is that 
both have specific laws regulating volunteering. This may mean that, 
at the policy level, too detailed regulations on volunteering may be 
confusing and counterproductive to the growth of the voluntary 
sector, as also evidenced by the opposite experience reported by the 
social democratic regimes.Yet there are also differences between these 
two countries. In Poland public funds are unavailable, while in Italy 
it is mainly self-expressive volunteering that enjoys most of public 
funds. What is surprising is that, in Italy, low levels of volunteering 
in older age are linked with considerable attention on this matter 
at the policy level in terms of special laws and policies to increase 
volunteering in older age, and a marked current policy interest around 
volunteering in older age. If we look at this in a positive way, in 
recent years the volunteering of older people is growing in Italy, and 
since this apparent strong policy interest is very recent, more concrete 
positive results of it might be expected in the near future. If we look at 
this in a negative way, this policy interest expresses mainly intentions, 
with nothing to ensure that it will turn into more concrete facts. 

We have observed that older people volunteer more frequently in 
the UK rather than in Germany and (especially) in France. However, 
these countries seem to have some similar characteristics at the 
policy level, the first being the absence or very limited legislation on 
volunteering (in England, charitable organisations are just envisaged 
and defined; in France, the legal framework is very old, dating back to 
1901).Yet in the UK the volunteering rates of older people are high 
and do not decrease after 65 years of age (actually, rates seem to slightly 
increase). This may be partly due to the considerable extent of public 
funds made available to support altruistic volunteering, but also and 
perhaps primarily to a long tradition of policies aimed at promoting 
the volunteering of older people in the UK.The pattern in Germany 
seems to have similar characteristics, although volunteering rates 
seem to decrease after the age of 65, despite policy efforts to support 
volunteering in older age, and public funds promoting mainly altruistic 
volunteering. This may be surprising to some extent, but the reason 
for this could lie in the fact that German policies usually only fund 
older volunteers activities for a limited period of time, without a clear 
idea of how to ensure their sustainability. Furthermore, in some cases 
policies were interrupted because they had not achieved the expected 
results in terms of older people's participation (see Chapter Five). In 
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France, a country that is characterised by a ‘medium’ participation rate 
in volunteer activities, volunteering shows a stable trend, and does 
not decrease after 65 years of age. Public funds are rather high and 
enjoyed by both altruistic and self-expressive volunteering, but there 
are no real special policies to involve older people in volunteering. 
Yet in France there seems to be recent interest at the policy level in 
increasing the volunteer engagement of older people, although this 
has not been too effective up to now, as this effort is mainly depicted 
as ‘communication stunts’ (see Chapter Seven). 


Enhancing volunteering in older age in Europe 


As we have seen, formal volunteering by older people in Europe 
depends on the interwoven action of various elements operating at 
the micro, meso, macro and structural levels. Across countries, high 
employment rates, widespread de-familialisation and the provision 
of formal long-term care services are associated with high levels of 
volunteering. At the same time, however, different welfare systems 
have led to different situations in single countries. Social democratic, 
liberal and conservative regimes show higher levels of volunteering 
by older people than Mediterranean and post-Socialist ones. A first, 
immediate, question is whether, by acting on some of the elements 
that we have considered, volunteering by older people may be possibly 
extended and enhanced, also in countries currently showing a medium 
or even high level of volunteering rates among older people. This is 
of primary importance in an active ageing perspective: in this era of 
growing population ageing, the major European federation of older 
people's organisations (that is, AGE Platform Europe) is aiming for 
more recognition and promotion of volunteering activities in later 
life (AGE, 2007), to the benefit of older individuals in terms of self- 
fulfilment and social integration, and of society overall. 

So, under what circumstances can volunteering by older people be 
enhanced? At a meso level, our study delivers a cross-cutting message 
to European voluntary organisations deriving from the results of the 
case studies, as well as some country-specific considerations at a policy 
level, which are summarised below. 

With regards to voluntary organisations, if they want to activate older 
people to volunteer in the future, it is fundamental for all countries 
(but also for policy makers) to carefully consider the current and 
future cohorts of older volunteers, with their large spectrum of 
different motivations and dispositions, who are and will be attracted 
not only by altruistic activities in health and social services, but also 
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by self-expressive, recreational and educational tasks and interests. 
Furthermore, to properly ‘ride the wave’ of European demographic 
trends, this should be considered a priority by voluntary organisations 
carrying out self-expressive activities. Voluntary organisations should be 
aware that, by considering the preferences and motivations of older volunteers, 
they will benefit from the strengths they recognise in older volunteers 
themselves: lots of experience and knowledge related to their former 
work career, high social skills, reliability, availability and commitment. 
As with companies in the labour market, voluntary organisations should 
capitalise on older volunteers through age management policies and practices, 
that is, initiatives designed to combat age barriers, either directly or 
indirectly, and to provide an environment in which each individual is 
able to achieve his or her potential without being disadvantaged by 
their age (Walker and Taylor, 1998, p 3). Age barriers in this sector may 
be represented by age-biased selection processes or by more or less 
direct invitations to step aside at a certain age, which is particularly 
true of large and professionalised voluntary organisations. By adopting 
an age management approach, voluntary organisations could more 
properly also deal with the challenges posed by overall decreasing 
public funds to the voluntary sector. 

Moreover, voluntary organisations may have a distorted 
interpretation of social changes. For example, some of them consider 
a longer working life a threat for volunteering by older people, 
although the contrary seems to be true. Voluntary organisations may 
then see companies as competitors, rather than as potential partners, 
through the establishment of employee volunteer programmes (or 
corporate volunteering, or employer-supported volunteering). These 
programmes are seldom implemented in Europe, the UK being the 
more advanced country in this regard. Nevertheless, in light of the 
evidence emerging from North America, these programmes should 
be considered as important tools to introduce voluntary activities to 
older workers. Appropriate information should therefore be granted 
to voluntary organisations, in order to help them better understand 
how they can best benefit from such programmes. 

The latter suggestions should actually also be addressed to national 
policy makers, who of course represent crucial actors in tackling the 
challenges emerging in this area. Thus, the comparative approach 
embodied by our study allows us at this stage to summarise these 
main policy challenges, which are likely to be faced by different European 
countries to enhance volunteering in older age in the future. Keeping 
in mind the huge complexity characterising this topic, and in light 
of the conceptual framework employed and of the reported findings 
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(recapitulated in Table 14.5), we can state that in Italy and Poland 
the main challenge is how to increase participation rates not only 
in the volunteer sector, but also in the labour market, through 
employment policies able, among other things, to also develop part- 
time opportunities for those who are unemployed (since, as we have 
seen, this is also beneficial to volunteering). In both countries the 
labour market participation of both older people and women is 
expected to increase, due to the recent raising of retirement age and 
its planned levelling for both genders, but the gap compared to most 
European countries remains considerable. A greater commitment to 
pursue de-familialisation — another factor associated with volunteering 
— might also be desirable in these two countries, through the already 
mentioned extension of part-time work and also by improving and 
rationalising long-term care provision (as current financial constraints 
make it unrealistic to aim at increasing the resources to be spent in 
this sector, at least in the short term). However, the existence of too 
detailed special regulations on volunteering in both countries may 
prevent this sector from growing. Furthermore, while in Italy policies 
on the volunteering of older people are very recent and, at least so far, 
not very effective on older peoples social behaviour, in Poland more 
interest and policies are needed around the issue of volunteering in 
older age than what has occurred so far. 

Compared to Southern and Eastern European countries, Sweden, 
Denmark and the Netherlands seem to be in a rather privileged position, 


Table 14.5: Main areas of policy challenges for volunteering in 
older age in Europe 


Formal Policies 
Employ- careand Lawson supporting 
ment care volunteer- older 
Regime Country rates benefits ing volunteers 
Social Sweden x 
democratic Denmark x 
Social 
democratic- Netherlands x 
liberal 
Liberal UK 
Conservative Germany x 
Conservative- 
: France x 
(liberal) 
Mediterranean Italy x 
Post-Socialist- 
Poland x 


(liberal) 
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thanks to their well-developed welfare state and the relative wealth 
of service provision deriving from it. Yet in these countries no 
specific policies seem to exist to directly enhance the volunteering 
of older people per se (but only as volunteering in general), so this 
issue is not in the national political agendas, despite EU calls for 
strengthening national active ageing policies. This seems to suggest 
that the volunteering of older people in these countries could perhaps 
be enhanced further, by acting at the policy level with measures more 
directly addressing older volunteers as such. In the United Kingdom, 
a call for more long-term care services emerged from our study, as 
a possible sign of demand not being fully satisfied in this area, with 
a supposed negative impact on the propensity to volunteer by older 
people. It can therefore be expected that, by improving long-term 
care service provision, volunteering by older UK citizens might also 
be stimulated, although this cannot be considered a priority in today’s 
UK political agenda. In Germany and France one of the main challenges 
is likely to be related to the poor effectiveness and sustainability of 
policies to promote volunteering by older people, as current measures 
do not seem to be effective enough in this respect. In both countries, 
similarly to that observed for the UK context, volunteering in older 
age might also benefit from an improvement in the provision of 
formal care services, particularly in the home care sector (Rodrigues 
et al, 2012). In France, an additional positive effect might come from 
interventions aimed at promoting the employment of older workers 
and part-time opportunities for currently unemployed older adults. 
We cannot conclude this volume without mentioning its several 
limitations and calls for future research. One of these is that, at the 
individual level, we have studied how the choice to become an older 
volunteer is socially structured, leaving out from our investigation a 
more specific focus on aspects such as the intensity of volunteering 
in terms of time or frequency. In addition, a more structured 
cross-country comparison of the multidimensional phenomenon 
of individual motivations to volunteer in older age (Clary et al, 
1998) should be strengthened, due to a substantial lack of large 
and comparable datasets on this aspect. Moreover, while we are 
fully aware that older people are a non-homogeneous group, we 
have mainly concentrated on the younger-old group, whereas it is 
necessary to study volunteering more in-depth when physical or 
health limitations can arise, that is, particularly after 75 years of age. 
Furthermore, longitudinal aspects are not included in this study, thus 
future investigations on these aspects are needed to better understand 
the long-term dynamics of volunteering along the life course. Another 
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main limitation deriving from the chosen research methodology is 
that the findings emerging from the case studies carried out at the 
organisational level cannot be generalised at a country level, so, even 
if it was possible to grasp the main aspects of volunteering in older 
age in organisations, we were not able to provide clearer country- 
specific indications concerning voluntary organisations. Despite these 
limitations, this volume represents to the best of our knowledge the 
first organic attempt at explaining volunteering by older people in 
Europe in its complexity and at different levels of analysis. Thus we 
hope that it might contribute to establish a solid starting point for 
future comparative research on this topic. 
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Active ageing’ has become a key phrase in discourses about 
challenges and remedies for demographic ageing, and the 
enrolment of older adults into voluntary work is an important 
dimension of it. The pattern and factors conditioning volunteering 
among older people has so far been an under-researched topic in 
Europe and this is the first book to study volunteering among older 
people comparatively and comprehensively. 


In this topical book older people's volunteering is studied in eight 
European countries at the structural, macro, meso and micro levels. 
Overall it highlights how different interactions between the levels 
facilitate or hinder older people's inclusion in voluntary work and 
makes policy suggestions for an integrated strategy. 


This book provides important new insights for academics 

and students interested in ageing societies, active ageing and 
voluntary work. It will also be of great value for policy makers and 
practitioners in third sector and voluntary organisations. 
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